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BERTIUS'S PTOLEMY. 


Anout vine years ago an ingenious correspondent, styling 
lumself Philo-Ptolemaus, noticed in the Classical Journal 
(see Now Xxx, p-7 320.) some editions of Ptolemy, and 
desired information Fréspctting othe ss for to his surprise, it 
was found that the celebrated geographer had been totafly 
omitted in Dibdin’s “ Introduction to the, Greek and Latin 
Classics,” at least in the second edition of Phat valuable work, 
where cven the name of Ptolemy does not occur, It is possible 
thar Dr, Dibdin las never seen the article above quvted; and 
therefore | shall vot affirm that we are indebted to Philo-Ptole- 
mivus for an Improvement or additi-’i made by our cmineut bi- 
bhographer m the fourth edition ot hi, whst useful and excellent 
“« Introduction” lately published, wiiére he has assigned to Pto- 
lemy an honorable place, and notices (in vol. 1]. ip: 363.) the 


editions, 
stella 


Berti. Lugd. 1618, Folio,,Gr. et Lat? 

Ejusdem. Amst, 1619. Folio. Gr, et Lat. 

This, says the accomplishe&i critic, is the most important of 
all the editions of Ptolemy’s Geography; it is also the rarest, 


and most valuable impressten. , Ele adds, @hat both editions are” 


the same with respect to the text, alth ough there are two dates. 
Dr, Harwood mentions the magn: Scent copy of it which he had 
seen In Dr. Hunter's collection now at Gtasgow. , Dr. Dibdin 
closes his account. of Bertius’s ‘4’Theatrum “Geographie Ve- 
teris” by mentipning that in Layes’s Catalogue a finc copy 
of it (ingluding the “Tabula Peutingeriana) is “marked at sever? 
guineas. . 
Although such a sum mayeapptar a high price for a single 
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Q ᾿ ο΄ Bertius's Ptolemy. 


f 
volume, we learn from ve article of Philo-Ptolemmu: above 
quoted, that the “ Uheathun Geographic Veteris” of Bertius 
was sold for eight guineas (in the γον, 1817), at Payng’s in Pall- 
Mall; and, that another copy had been sold ata still higher 
price. [am now cnabled to add, that, five or six weeks ago 
(in June 1827), a very handsome copy of the same work, in 
Payne’s collection, with colored maps and in fine old binding 
(which may have enhanced its yaly_), was estimated at iwelve 
guineas. ‘This noble work Beitius contains the Greck 
text of Ptolemy’s Geograpliy, whth a Latin translation ; Merca- 
tor’s maps engraved on large copp<v-plates, illustrating the Geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, with Latin explanations in letter- “press; a 
portrait.of Gerard Mercatoy. ken ing the sixly-second year of 
his age; his annotations on τοὶ of the maps; a copious ‘Index 
locorum, populorum, icrnm qux octo hbiis Ptolemai Geo- 
graphia continentur ;” the  Ltmeraria duo Antonini Pu ;” the 
 Provinciarum Romanarum Libellus;” the “. Itincrartum a 
Burdigala Uicrusalem usque et ab Heraclea per Aulonam et 
per wbem Romam Mediolannm usgue ;” the celcbrated Ta- 
bula Peulingeriana (or ‘Theodosiana 1s τὶς 15. sometimes called), 
dirided into several segments engraved on copper-plates, with a 
Latin explanation in letter-press ; and “ Abrahami Oitelii Geo- 
aaa Vetens ‘Vs bule aliquot; Muropa, Hispania, Biitannia, 
Gallia Strabonis, Belgium, Germania, ftalia, Sicilia, Dacia, et 
Meesia, Pontus Kuxinus, 'Thracia, Griecia Sophiani, Afnica, Pa- 
Ια βία, with engiave.l naps, and Latin dcseriptious mm letter- 
press, All these works ats, comprised im one very large folio 
volume of six hundred paves’ the last of which exhibits “the fol- 
lowmg date, ‘ Lugduni ‘Betavorun, accudebaul typis sits Asa- 
acus H/zevirius , sumptibus Judoct Hondii, Anno MNCXVINL: 
although an epgraved title prefixed te the Ltimerary of Antoni- 

κ᾿ 2) }8 (and immediately following the Index to Ptolemy) 1 is dated, 
© Amslelodami, ex officina Judoci* Hiondii, Anno 1619.7) FE he 
copy above mentioned of this valuable work (sold in 1817 for 
elgiit guineas at Pavne’s) was purchased by Sir Willan Ouse- 
ey, who, as 1 have learned from himself, made use of it in com- 
ptring with the original, Greek text * of Ptolemy some very In- 
teresting and extraordinar y qugtations which he had discovered 
In Arabic and Persian geog/«phical manuscripts, 

to P. Vz. 
July 9th, 1827. * 
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AN INQU&RY 


Into the,Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALJCAR- 
NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;--By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Remarks ov. the supposed Dionysius Longinus.’ 


No. 1V.—[CoMinwgd from No. LXX 


J é Ρ Φ.-.δ.- : é 
— Vafer ille Siculus insusurget Epicharmus cantilenam illam 


. ἃ 
am ς 
suam a N, 


Νῆφε καὶ μέμνασ᾽ ane apn τῶν φρενῶν. —Cicero μά 
Atticum, Lib. Poy 


Ira foreigner were to write our early history, he would probably 
be embarrassed by that obscurity which confuses the early his- 
tory of almust every nation; he might also be misled by some 
of our most admired authors; and even if he resided among us, 
he might mistake the semains of romance and fable for memo- 
rials of ancient times} and testimonies to the truth of popular 
opinions. 

Hitherto,” says Milton after mentioning Albion and Her- 
cules, Diocletian and Japhet, ‘ hitheito tite things themselves 
have given us a warrantable dispatch to run them soon over. 
But now of Brutus and his line with the whole progeny of kings 
to the entrance of Julius Caesar we cannot so easily be dis- 
charged : descents of ancestry long ¢optinued, laws and exploits 
not plainly secming to be borrowed orpdevised, which on the 
common belief have wrought no small unpression, defended by 
many, denied utterly by none.” 

The Fairy Queen of* Spenser, the Caractasus of Mason, 
might be thought to support this idle tale; and an undiscrimi=” 
nating historian might adopt ‘it without further examination, ande, 
the more readily, perhaps, because it seemed natenng to the 
British nation. 

“ Our long-lost Arthug” might also ge another source οὖ 
error or exaggeration. Milton, our greatest scholar as well ‘As 
our greatest “poet, is known to iz:ye thought King Arthur a fit 
subject for an Epic poem; Dr§den entertained the sane 
opinion; and in our own times jhe, fife anf de&ith of Aithur 
have been edited by Southey, and it is an adventure of King 
Arthur’s that gives much of the beauty and interest tothe Brided 
of Triermain. 

*  Macpherson’s Ossian would also claim a notice, and the his-, 
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torian might justify himself.by the example of Blair and Henry; 
the one an esteemed critic, the other a very pains-taking histo- 
rian. Nor would Fergus and his long line of descendants be 
forgotten. 

The early glories of Ireland might excite surprise; yet why 
should a foreigner totally reject the positive assertion of a native 
antiquarian, that [reland, the venerable mother of Britain, “ en- 
gendered of her own bowels one hunfired and seventy-one kings 
for above two thousand years t¢ the year 1198, all of the same 
house and lineage,” &c. &c: ἥν the tutelar Saint of England, 
“the patron of arms, of chivalty and the garter,” has not yet 
been mentioned. Our nation#i standard, our national coin, and 
out natiqnal Fasti or Calend/.r,,bear wiftiess to our belief in St. 
George and the Dragon. Shétild we blame the credulity or civi- 
lity τς foreigner who, being unwilling to affirm that the whole 
Euglish nation had adopted a mere romantic legend as a fact, 
should seriously endeavor to authenticate the wonderful exploits 
of St. George? Yet even if all these absurdities were made a 
part of history, it would not be impossible to maintain an ap- 
pearance of discretion and judgment with ghe ill-informed. 

Notwithstandmg the porridge-pot of Guy Earl of Warwick, 
the wooden giants in the Guildhall of London, the portraits of 
Bevis and Ascapartyat Southampton, and the thorn at Glaston- 
bury, the legends connected with these memorials might be 
discredited, and all that belonged to the son of Neptune or the 
daughters of Diocletian might be indignantly rejected, so that 
in the midst of imposture there would be a semblance of 
veracity. ν, 

If a history compose of such materials were published by a 
foreigner for the edification and enlightening of lis couutrymen, 
would Englishmen be thought bound to answer and contradict 

at? Would their silence be thought a proof of their consenting 
to. its truth? Casar and Tacitus suffice to show the real con- 
‘dition of Great Britain in former times. Quid poete cum fide? 
is as applicable now as in the yeunger Pliny’s time; and St. 
GSeorge and his Dragon may be dismissed with as little ceremony 
ag,we should use in dismissing :the ‘accusations of those who 
should insist that we rejected thg-system of Newton, because we 
still talk of the sun setting ary?che sun rising; or who should call 
us heathens because there is a Pantheon in Oxford-street, aud a 
Juno in many a dog-kennel. ' 
ὡ How far these remarks hold good with respect to Dionysius 
and the Romans I shall attempt to show hereafter ; at present 1 
have a more irksome task: for .@ must continue to translate 
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what is not worth reading, except fo} its absurdity. Dionysius 
has three qualities which are invaluable m_ self-defence: he is 
very protix, very dull, and very confused ; so that in attenbpting 
to confute lim, the critic runs more risks than one of being 
caught napping; and th: reader’s patience is seldom found the 
better for the wear. | 

In the present instange, as in the former, the translation 

will be unaccompanied Nit verbal criticism; not indeed 
because there is no need of ‘it, byt, on the contrary, hecause 
there is more need than the matter justifies. “Dionysius 
makes a florish about his style}.and promises that it shall be 
excellent. He may kgep the word of promise to the ear, put 
he breaks it to the sensé. In ‘m:..¥ passages there is ἃ want of 
clearness, and in others he is so ‘little careful in his choice of 
words, as to convince us very fully that in his opinion the ar- 
rangement of words is of more importance than the selection 
of them. 

As [ have not been able to satisfy myself in my translation, 
and am unwilling to encumber it with notes, [ shall feel much 
obliged by any remarks ftom those who may take the trouble to 
compare it with the original, ‘he omissions are intentiorfal ; 
but if L have anywhere misrepresented Dionysius’s meaning, I 

‘can only say that [ have been more fool tha knave ; for nothing 
would have served my purpose better than faithfulness. 


x τὰ 


The Pelusgt and Tyrrheni. 

«But the Pelasgi being masters of rauch and fertile ground, 
not only acquired cities, but built others themselves, and pro- 
spered greatly. ‘Their prosperity however was of short continu- 
ance; for when it seemed at its height, some of them were 
destroyed by divine calamities, and some by the neighboring 
barbarians, but the greatest’ part was again dispersed in Greece, 
and other countries : to give an accurate account of these would. 
be tedious; a few remained’ iu Italy, by the kinduess of the 
Aborigines, . . e e Ν 

“The beginning of these calamities was a drought; vegeta- 
tion was destroyed ; the spring> were dried up, or rendered unfit 
for use; and cattle and women suffered equally: there“ were 
abortions or loss of life in delivery both to the offspring and the 
parent; mutilation and helplessness in those who survived their 
birth; gliseases and an unusual frequency of death in the com- 
monalty, and particularly in those who were in the prime of Jf 
When the oracle was consultetl, the god answered, that ‘ althoug 
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they had obtained what ¢hey wished, they had not performed 
what they promised, but still owed what was of most value.’ 
For the Pelasgi, when suffering from a dearth, had vowed the 
tenth of all their produce to Jupiter, Apollo, and the Cabiri; 
but they had offered only the tenth of fruits and cattle. 

‘‘'These are almost the very words of Myrsilus the Lesbian, 
except that he calls them not Pelasgi but Tyrrheni, for a reason 
which I shall mention afterward: .” 

‘‘When this answer wag reported to the people, they were 
unable to understand its purpgrt; an old man, however, told 
them that the gods had great pause to complain of them, since 
they had not offered the mom valuable art, the tenth of men, 
Some approved of this in ιν rétation, others suspected fraud ; 
but on sending again to consult the god, and to know whether 
the tenth of men was to be offered, the god made answer in the 
affirmative, Upon this a disseusion arose as to the inauner of 
taking the tenth. ‘The ruleis of the cities first disagreed among 
themselves, aud then the commonalty suspected the rulers. 
Furious commotions ensued, and many shouses were entirely 
abandoned, when a partial abandomifient "took place, because 
relations did not choose to be separated from their friends and 
remain among their enemies, ‘these first leaving Italy wan- 
dered over Greece and over many barbarous countries ; others 
soon followed them; and this continued every year, for the 
rulers did not cease to make selections from the young men, 
that the gods anght receive their due, and disturbances be pre- 
vented. * Many also availed themselves of the oracle’s answer as 
a yacans of getting rid df their private exemies, so that there were 
many enigrations, and the Pelasgi were widely dispersed ; their 
manner of life, and the neighborhood of warlike nations had 
made them excel in warlike matters ; fheir intercourse with the 
“L'yrrheni had given them naval skill, and necessity made them 
eerfterprising, so that they easily gained the mastery wherever 
they came. By other nations they were called both ‘Tyrrhem 
and }elasgi, from the name of the country which they had left, 
“ind from the remembkzance of tneir ancestry. -1 meution this, 
tlkit no one on finding the Pelasgi called ‘Tyrtheni by the poets 
and historians, may wonder αἰ same geople being called by 
bothynamnes, For Thricydides in mentioning the cities on the 
tdast of Thrace, the inhakilagts of which spoke two languages, 
‘says, ‘there are some of Chalcidican origin, but the greatest 
Lark 13 Pulasgic, sprung from those Tyrrheni who formerly i 1» 

d:-bited Lemnos and Athens,’ And Sophocles in his Inachus | 
has‘given these anapéests to the chorus :—‘ O parent Inachus, 
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son of the springs of father Oceag, greatly honored in the 
fields of Argos and the hills of Juno, and by the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi.’ , a 

“Δι that time indeed the name of Tyrrhenta wa8 known 
through Greece; and all the west of [taly, without distinction 
of nations, was called by that name, as happened in many other 
parts of Greece, and in what is now called Peloponnesus. For, 
on account of the Achzi, dge of its nations, the whole peninsula, 
in which there are Arcadianst and Fonians, and many other 
uations, has been called Achaia. ° 

** The time in which the Petasgi began to fail was about the 
sccond generation before the T.ojan war, and reached rather 
lower down than that feriod, yntinghe nation dwindled to very 
little: for with the exception of Croton, a remarkable city in 
Umbria, and any: other that the Aborigines might happen to in- 
habit, the.rest of the Pelasgic towns went to decay. -But Cro- 
ton having long preserved its ancient forms, lately changed its 
name and inhabitants ; and is now a Roman colony, and called 
Cotheornia. ᾿ ' 

“The citics which the Pelasgi abandoned were taken pos- 
session of by the neighbors, among whom the Tyrrheni are tobe 
specified, as acquiring the most numerous and choicest cities. 

‘Some maintain that the Tynheni are, αὐτόχθονες of Italy ; 
others that they came from foreign countries. According to the 
former, they were called ‘Tyrrheni, from the defences which 
they were the first of the inhabitants to make: for walled and 
soofed habitations are called ¢urreés by the Tyrrheni, as well as 
by the Grecks; and the name is said to, have been given to the 
Vyrrhent from that circumstance, in like manner as happened to 
the Mosyneci of Asta, for these live as it were In wooden towers 
with lofty heanss, whiche they call μόσυναι. But they who fable 
that the Tyrrheni came from forcign parts, say’ that Tyrrhenug 
was the leader of the coldhy, and that their name was derived 
from him, and that he was 3 Lydian by birth, and an early emi-* 
srant from what was formerly called Maonia, being the fi th 
in descent from Jupiter, for they say that Manes, the jon of: 
Jupiter and ‘Terra, was the first king in tRat country ; that Cogys 
was born of him and of Callimhoe, the daughter of Oceanus ; 
that Cotys married Halic, the daughter of ‘Tellus the earth-born ; 
that he had by hér two sons, Adies and Atys; and that Lydus 
and 'I’yrrhenus were born of Aty$ aifd Callithea, the daughter of 
Chorwus. Lydus, who remained at home, succeeded his ther, 
and the country was called: Lydia from him: bat Tyrrhéhus, at 
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the head of a colony, acqyired much land in Italy, and gave his 
own name to those who accompanied him. 

. Herodotus, however, says, thate Tyrrhenus was the son of 
Atys, afid grandson of Manes; and that the emigration from 
Meonia to Italy was not voluntary. According to his account 
there was a dearth in Mzonia; and for awhile the inhabitants, 
through fondness for their native land, tried many methods of 
remedying the evil, fasting every oier day, and eating little at 
other tames. But the dearth Sodsnuine, they made two divisions 
of all the people, and cast’ lots to determine which should re- 
main. Lydus and his division had the better fortune: the others, 
with the goods and chattels allotted to them, landed in the west 
of Italy among. the Umbri, and settliffg there, founded cities 
which remained in his time. . 

‘« | know that many others follow this account : some exactly ; 
but others vary as to the leader of the colony, and, the time. 
For some say that ‘Tyrrhenus was the son of Hercules, and the 
Lydian Omphale, and that he came to Italy, and drove out the 
Pelasgi from all their towns north of the Tiber. Others main- 
tain that Tyrphenus was the son of Telephus, and came to Italy 
after the capture of Troy. But Xanthus the Lydian, who was 
very well acquainted with ancient history, and is an excellent 
authority for what relates to his own country, has not mentioned 
a Lydian prince of the name of Tyrrhenus in any part of his 
writings; nor does he appear to have known any thing of a 
colony of the Mzonians arriving in Italy ; nor has he mentioned 
Tyrrhenia as a colony of the Lydians, although he has men- 
tioned matters of less consequence. 

‘¢ The sons of Atys according to him were Lydus and Tory- 
bus, and they both remained in Asia after the division of their 
father’s kingdom, and the nations which they ruled over were 
called after thetn. 

‘The Lydians,’ says he, ‘descend from Lydus, and the 

‘Torybi from Torybus: their language differs slightly, and several 
words ‘are interchanged even naw, as with the lonians and 
Dorians.’ 
* “ Hellanicus, the Lesbian, says, that the Tyrrheni were for- 
merly called Pelasgi, and received their present appellation 
after their settling in Italy. ‘Fhe account given in his Phoronis 
runs thus : Bet ς οἱ ᾿ 

‘¢¢Phrastor was the son of their king Pelisgus, and of Me- 
nippe, the daughter of Peneus: Amyntor was the’son of Phras- 
tor; Yentamides of Amyntor; and Nanas of Tentamides. Iu 
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the reign of Nanas the Pelasgi were drifen out by the Hellenes, 
and leaving their ships in the river Spines in the lonian gulf, 
they took Croton, an inlandecity, and making their intoads hots 
it, they founded what is now called Tyrrhenia” °* ° 

“ς NIyrsilus, on the contrary, says, that after the Tyrrbeni left 
their own country, they in thuir wanderings were called HeAag- 
γοὶ, or storks, being likened to those birds from their wandering 
in bands amoug the Greeks 4nd barbarians; and that the wall of 
the Acropolis which is called Pelasgic*was built by them for 
the Athenians. But in my own opinidp, all who think the Tyr- 
rheni and Pelasgi one and the- same nation are mistaken. That 
thei names should have been confounded formerly 18 not won- 
derful ; for this has happened to some other nations, both Greels 
and barbarian: to the Trojang and.Phrygians, for instance, who 
were neighbors. It is hough by many that these are one, 
differing in εἰ τὰ but not in blood; and Italy was by nosmeans 
exempt from this confusion of names: for there was a time 
when the Latini, Umbri, Ausones, and many others were called 
Tyrrheni by the Greeks; the renioteness of the nations obscu- 
ring the accurate knowlege of what was far off; and many his- 
torians have thought that Rome itself was a Tyrrhenian city, 
I believe, therefore, that these nations changed names with a 
change of habits; but 1 do not believe that they partook of the 
same blood, being influenced, among many other cauggs, parti- 
cularly by the ditference of the languages, and by the¥e being 
no remaining traces of any 1esemblance. For, as Herodotus 
observes, neither the Crotoniate nor the Placiam resemble their 
present neighbors in speech, but they do yesemble each other; 
and they show that they preserve the character of thé lan- 
guage which they brought with them when they came into 
these places. And indeed one may wonder that the lan 
guage of the Crotoniate: should, on account Of their com- , 
mon origin from the Pelasg# be like that of the Placiani who 
lived on the Hellespont, bug unlike that of the Tyrrleni who: 
lived very near: for if a common ongin is to be considered as 
the cause of a similarity, the contrary should be the cause of a 
ditference of language, 1t not being allowkble to include both 
under one principle. That nations who are of the same origin, 
but who live widely apart, should not retain the same form of 
language on account of the intercourse of their neighbors, 1s 
probable ; but it is improbable thit those who live m the same 
country should ‘not resemble in their language when they aré of 
the same origin: on this account I am persuaded that the’Pe-" 
tas§i are a different nation from the Tyrrheni. I do not thy 
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however that the Tyrrhpni are a colony of the Lydians, for they 
do not use the same language. Neither can it be said that, 
although there is no longer a similarity in Janguage, they pre- 
serve ‘some other indications of their mother-city ; for they 
have not the same gods as the Lydians, neither have they made 
use of the same laws and institutes; but in these respects they 
differ more from the Lydians than from the Pelasgi. 

‘The writers who’ maintain that the Tyrrheni did not come 
from -foreign parts, bt were indigenous, are likely to agree 
better with facts, since the nation is found to be very ancient, 
and to have neither the same habits, nor the same language as 
any other. ᾿ 
« But there is no objegtion to the’ Tyrrheni having been so 
called by the Greeks, either from their living in turrets or from 
some powerful chicf. The Romans, indced, gite them other 
names, for they call them Etrusci, from Etruria, which they 
formerly inhabited ; and from their distinguishing,skill in divine 
rites and ceremonies, they now call them less plainly Tusci, but 
formerly more accurately, like the Greeks, θυόσκοοι. ‘he 'Tyr- 
rheni themselves, however, on account of a certain leader named 
Aasena, call themselves by that name. 

“The cities which the ‘lyrrheni inhabited, their polity, 
their power, such of their deeds as arc worth mention, and 
the different changes cf fortune, shall be set forth elsewhere. 

“ρας part of the Pelasgi which neither perished nor was 
dispersed in colonics (events which made them a small instead 
of a populous nation) lived among the TVyrrheni, and remained 
in those places where in course of tine their descendants and 
others founded Rome. And this is what is fabled concerning 
the Pelasgi.” 
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| NOTES ON STATIUS. 
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A LVI, ibs viii. 3G. ‘Unde mine? utes hac milu μιὰ ἃ 
fratrum?, Read unde minas? an elliptical expression of the 
same kind as Flor. Sat. i. 5, v. 102. unde mihi tam fortem, 
tamque fidelem? and 7, v, 117. Unde mihi lapidem ?-—Unde 
Sagittas? though the word yodergtood is different in the respec= 
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tive cases. The only instance, we befieve, in which Statius 
tolerates an hiatus, is that of a concurrence of Greek proper 
names, t ° . 


" XLVIJ. 10. 503, Fida soror, quenam hunc belli caligine 
nobis Congyessum fortuna tul.t? Perhaps Statius wrote, dedli 
ἐμ caligine. The additional preposition seems necessary to 
complete the construction’; b&sides that it gives to the versifica- 
tion that Virgilian tinge, which Statius occasionally affected. It 
is casily conceivable -how the iz thay ¢ave been dropped by a 
careless transcriber. is = 


XLVIII, Ib. 510. ‘Teneo, eternumque tenebo Quantum 
hxc, diva, manus, [in most, if not μὴ al} editions printed absurdly, 
Quantum hae diva manus,] qpoties sudaverit egis Ista mihi, 
duris famulu§ cum casibus omnes Lustro vagus terras, For 
cum we would read dum, as the sense of the passage seems to 
require. Compare Od. i. 22, v. 9, Namque me silva lupus in 
Sabina, Dum meam canto Lalagen,—Fugit inermem; and 
Sat. 1.5, v. 97. dein Gratia lymphis ILratis exstructa dedit ri- 
susqhe jocosque, Dum*flanmna sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Peisuadcre cupit. - 


X LEX. Lib. ix, 52. Polynices’s Jamentation over the body 
of 'I'ydeus : nunc eaul ego, wternumque fugatus, Quando alius 
Miseio, ac melior mihi frater ademptus. From the speech of 
Mezentius, Aén. x. 849. [leu, nunc misero mihi demum Exi- 
lium infelix! nunc alte vulnus adactum ! 


L. Lib. x. 729. Vix illum medio de pulyere belli Inter utras- 
que acies, jamjamque tenentibus Argis. Sed moror. ‘The words 
should be printed as follows: Aigis ... . Sed moror. This 
kind of aposiopesis is a fayorite figure with Statius, although in 
some instances it appears to have been mistaken fr an ellipsis. 
[11]. 201. Nunc gentem immevitam . . . . Lacrymas non per- 
tulit ultra Bellipotens, VII. 40. Te quoque ... . sed, quo- 
niam vetus excidit ira, silebo. VIII. 515. Tu patiem, coelumque 
mihi . . . . quis tanta relatau Auquet? a 


LI. Ib. 758. Ceu subito in fterras supero demissus ab axe ὁ 
Two Mss. have, supera—ab arce. This reading seems prefer- 
able, inasmuch as it avoids the collision of terminations, subito 
—supero, a fault in general scrupulously shumedeby Statius. - 
See the former, part of this aiticle, Cl. Jl. No. uxx. p. 327, 
note XI, v. 845, [nnumerosque gradus, gemina latus arbore , 
claysus, Aérium sibi portat iter. iy reading c/afisos, we 31 all 
improve both the sound and the sense. X1. 276. Deest jam 
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servitio plebes : hos spi egentes—. We prefer the various 
reading egenos. Achill. i. 650. genuit quem coerula mater Pelia- 
cis sy)vis, nivibusque immisit alendum Thessalicis. Read ge- 
nuit quem carula sylvis Peliacis mater. Sylv. iv. 2, v. 23. 
Tanta patet moles, effuseque impetus aule Liberior campi, 
multumque amplexus aperti Adtheris, ac tantum domino minor. 
By reading campo, we at once escape the difficulty of construc- 
tion, and the disagreeable identity? of termination. Ib. 4, v. 66. 
Quique gravem tardi subeant thoraca lacerti, Read darde, or 
whatever other adverb the sense may be thought to require. 
V. 3, ν. 156. tu pandere docti Carmina Battiadx, latebrasque 
Lycophronis atri. We are not quite certain that MarkJand was 
*justifted in displacing the’old:reading doctus. 


_ LIL Lib. xi. 22. Nec jam hostes turme, aut, ferrum mor- 
tale timetur: Omnibus ante oculos ire Jovis. Itis certain that 
Statius would uot have ventured on so daring a Grecism as 
hostes turma, whatever Virgil or Horace might. It has been 
proposed to read, Nec jam aut hostiles turma, ferrumve time- 
tur: but this (setting aside the incopgru,ty between aut and ve) 
is too wide a departure from the copies. Perhaps Statius 
"wrote, Nec jam hostes cure. 


LIT. Ib. 119. After the partition treaty between Tisi- 


phone and Megzra, the poet procceds: 
Talia partite diversum abiere sorores. 
* * * 


Iilas ut summo vidit pater altus Olympo 
Incestare diem, trepidumque Hyperionis orbem 
Suffundi maculis, torvo sic incipit ore, &c. 
So in Milton, on a similar occasion, Paradise Lost, x. 410. 
610. 
—— they [Sin and Death] with speed 
Their course through thickest constellations held, 


Spreading their bane: the blasted stars look’d wan, &c. 
i # # * 


This said, they both betook them sev’ral ways, 
Both to destroy, ὅς. * 

-———which the Almighty seeing, 

From his transpendént seat the saints among, 
To these kright ordére utter’d thus his voice, 


LIV. Ib. 140—150, Compare the night apparition of Fran- 
ceaca to her lover in the Siege of Corinth. : 


* LV. Lib. xi. 662. Quo, concita tendant Agmina, quis visas 
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proclamet ab aggere Thebas, Cujus inY¥ Ogygio stet princeps 
lancea muro. ‘The collocation of the words in the last line is 
in a slight degree faulty. Statius wrote, as Virgil would have 
written, and ‘as Heinsius reads, Cujus in Ogygio princeps stet 
lancea muro. 


LVI. Ib. 679. ambz hilares, et mortis amore superbe, 
Ensibus intentant jugulos, regemque cruentum Destituunt. We 
are inclined to prefer the old 1sadgng, Despiciunt. Destituunt, 
we think, would rather imply an escape, like that of Iphigenia. 


LVII. Achill. Lib. i. 201. Prexima, sed studiis multum Ma- 

*vortia, Thrace. ‘The sense here seems imperatively to require 

ninium ; it is possible, however, that the use of mudtwm in the, 
sense of nimium may have been af idiom of Statius’s age. 


LVILIL. 16. 906. Hine spre Myconos, humilisque Seri- 
phos. Read. ithout hesitation, though on the authority of but 
a single Ms., sMyconosque. It may be fairly doubted whether 
Statius has eve: in any instance availed himself of what is called 
the poetic licence of leygthening a short syllable at the cesura. 
In fatt, it would not 4 going much beyond the truth to say, 
that this licence (founded, perhaps, on ἃ misconception with, 
regard to the practice of the Greek poets) began and ended 
with Virgil. % 


LIX, Ib. 247. Cum pueri tremefacta quies, oculique jacen- 
tis Iufusum sensere diem. One Ms. has jacentes, which we 
have no doubt is the true reading, from its greater resemblance 
to Statius’s general manner. 


LX. Ib. 348. sparsosque studet componere crines. To an 
ear familiar with the sound of Statius’s verses, the shortening of 
the e before studet has the, same effect which a double rhyme, 
or a supernumerary syllable in the middle of thé line, would 
have in Pope’s Homer. Daniel Heinsius, ad Claudian. Bell. 
Gild. 330. proposes tumet ; ἃ reading which out-Claudians™ 
Claudian himself, and which could only have occurred to that 
excellent critic at a moment when his head was full of the Algx- . 
andrian poet. The passage is: certainly*corrupt; we must, 
however leave the remedy to more expert practitioners than 
ourselves. 


, Φ 
LXI, Lib. ii. 48, Clypeumque iis jurgere denise Read Ais. — 
LXII. Sylv, Lib. i. Carm. i. ult. tuosque Letus buic dono 


videas date thura nepotes. Huic as a dissyllable was notin | 
ugesin Statius’s time, Read Huic*letus dono. In the same 
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manner, Carm. ii, 1354 Falsus huic pennas et cornua sumeret 
wthre Rector,—read ILuic falsus: for Falsas huic, the reading of 
most of the Msgs. and of several early editions, is objectionable, 
on thé ground that it is contrary to the spirit of Statius’s versifi- 
cation to begin a line with a word consisting of a spondee, 
under such circumstances as the present. It may be added, that 
huic becomes more emphatic by being placed at the beginning 
of the line, as well as of the clause: Huic falsus pennas, &c.— 
in hane vera cecidisset Jupiter aurv, Markland, it is true, in a 
note on this latter passage, defends fuze; but the authorities 
which he cites for its use are. not sufficient to prove his point. 
They are, first, the line in Carm. i. of which we have already 
Spoken ; secondly and thirdly, one from Avicnus, and one from 
Sidonius Apolliuaris; of which it will be sufficient to observe, 
that the former wrote in the tinte of Honorins, awd the latter in 
that of Majorian, Ae 
LXAIL]. Carm. 11. 130. ᾿ 

Hanc si ‘Thessalicos vidisses, Phoebe, per agros, 

Erraret Daphne secura: 1 littore Naxi 

‘Theseuin juxta foret hac conspedta cubilc, 
7 Gnossida desertam profugus liquisset et Evan. 
Neither the rhythm of v. 131, nor the construction of the 
clause immediatety following, are such as Statius could by any 
possibility have tolerated. One of the Mss. has, Lirraret secura 
Daphnes. Aldus reads, Erraret secura Daphne: si littore 
Naai—. We cannot however agree with Markland, that Sta- 
tius would have considered the shortening of ὠ in Daphne allow- 
able. Read Secura erraret Daphne. Markland himself ad- 
heres to the common reading. ‘This is not the only instance in 
which that admirable editor has been led into error by the want 
of a sufficiently Statian ear. In tho description of the dying 
liop’s struggles with his enemy, Lib. n, Carm. v. 123, where all 
the preceding editions have, Firmat hians oculos animamque, 
hostemque requirit, Markland cosrects anzmumque, as being the 
word required by the context. By retaining the old reading, 
however, and merely changing the ,unctuation, we shall obviate 
the necessity for this alteration, and obtain at once more ani- 
mated sense and smoother metre ; not to mention, that the lion 
could hardly be said firmare animum, his spirit never having 
been subdued, whatever his bodily strength might be. Read, 
Firmat hians oculos, antmamque hostemque requirit,—Lib. iil. 
Carm. v. 57. Markland in bis text follows the received reading, 
Non sic Phiomela penates Circuit amplectens, animamque in 
ἫΝ . Η Se 
pignora transfert: but in his notes he observes, “" Pro amplec- 
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tens Parm. amplectensque. Av voluit, ‘amplexusque animam- 
que in pignora transfert?” And finally, in his Addenda, con- 
cludes as follows: ‘ Parm. “amplectensque animamque :, Ven. 
amplexuque animam in pignora. Certissiua emendatio, am- 
plerusque animamque in pignor” transfert.” Statius, however, 
would scarcely have used, in any combination whatever, such an 
expression as transferre amplexus in pignora. The old read- 
ing is doubtless the true one; it bas the mark and impress of 
Status on it. Czrcuzt amplectens js the same as circuiens am- 
plectitur : so Virgil, Ain. x1i. 772. Hic hasta AEnez stabat ; huc 
impetus illum Detulerat fixum, et leuta in cervice tenebat: 
where Fleyne’s correction, Detulerat, fixam et—tenebat, is as 
unnecessary as it is inelegant and inharmonious.—~-Lib. v. Carm.° 
lii, 183, Lanea cui Phrygii est coma flaminis, Est here is 
superfluous. We would read, Lancu cui Phrygii coma flaminis. 
—'T’o many ajjour readers the above remarks may appear fan- 
ciful and ovef-retined; those, however, who can penetrate 
beyond the merc outward mechanism of a poet’s lines, and ap- 
preciate the peculiar chaygacter of his versification as distinguished 
trom ‘that of the other®poets of his class, will, we trust, judge 
otheiwise. Nor shall we be charged with presumption for oure 
strictures on a critic like Markland, by those who recollect the 
hacknied illustration of the dwarf on the giant® shoulders. 


LXIV. Lib. ii. Carm. in. Coelia tecta subit: tum demum 
victa labore, essa metu-—-. This is Markland’s reading; the 
former editions having 762, with the exception of some of the 
early ones, which exhibited the teadiag jam, from whence 
Maikland clicited his emendation above ἀπο α. We prefer 
ἰδὲ. [18 more natural to suppose that jam should have been 
substituted for 762, on the supposition that the latter involved a 
violation of prosody, than that the latter should kave usurped 
the place of the former. The, passage which Markland quotes 
as countenancing the reading 101, Theb. 11.473. Jam Telamona” 
solo, jam stratum [xiona linduens, Te, Meleagre, subit : ἤδὶ 
demum cuspide lata [esit—, ts exactly in point, as will be , 
seen by compariseu of the to: Et jam belligerum Jani nemus, 
atraque Caci Rura, Quirinalesque fuga suspensa per agros Ce-" 
lia tecta subit: ibi demum victa Jabore, &c.—nivex posuit se 
margine ripe. ‘That by which he defend? tum is less to the 
purpose : we quote the entire contextsin order to show the differ- 
ence, Markland having only given the concluding hemistich : 
Poenorumequalis in arvis Saucius ille gravi venanjum vulnere 


peciys Tum demum movet arma leo ' 
Ibid. Victa labore, Fessa retu-—. Perhaps Statius wrotg, . 
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fessa labore, Victa metu; although there 1s no necessity for 
such an alteration, and, to more cautious critics than ourselves, 
its very plausibility may render it stispicious, 


LXV. Carm. iv. 9. Cedat Phaethontia vulgi Fabula: nec 
soli celebrant sua funera cycm. Quere celebrent? Celebrant 
would seem to require now rather than πές. 


LXVI. Carm. vii. 8. * 
Nec solurfs dabo carminis nitorem, 
Sed tedis génialibus dicabo 
Doctam, atque ingenio suo decoram: 
Qualem blanda Venus, daretque Juno. 
« . Forma, simplicitate, comitate, 
Censu, sanguine, gratia, decore. 
Suo in v. 83, is an emendatiof of Markland’s, the common 
reading being éuo. The latter may perhaps be defended, in the 
sense of “ becoming thy genius,” “ worthy to be\celebrated by 
thee,” gua ingenitum tuum deceat. The two last lines are con- 
sidered by Markland as spurious. We would rather transpose 
them as follows : a 
Sed tedis genialibus dicabo 
Doctam, atque ingenio suo decoram : 
. Forma, simplicitate, comitate, 
Censu, sanguine, gratia, decore, 
Qualem blanda Venus, daretque Juno. 
Why should the use of gratza, m this passage, be considered as 
monkish ? (Monachus suam Gratiam 5101 habeat.) After all, 
however, the above suggestion is only offered as a conjecture, 
and a very doubtful one. 


LXVII, Lib. iii. Carm. 1. 98. Fueratque ubi semita tantum, 
Nunc ibi disténctis stat porticus alta columnis, Ne sorderet iter. 
We know not whether Nunc tdi (the reading of Barthius) is 
not required by the context : 
longo ἐμ trafnite nudos 
Texisti scopulos, fueratque ubi semita tantum, 

Nunc εἰδὲ dictinctis stat porticus alta columnis, 
Ne sorderet iter: curvi éz littoris ora 
Clausisti calidas genina testudine nymphas. 


LXVIL., Carm., iit 183. 
‘modo numina magni 
Presidis, atque breves Superiim pacavimus irag, 
Nec frueris; tantique orbatus muneris usu 
Ad Manes, ingrate, fugis; nec flectere Parcas, 
Aut placare male datur aspera numina Lethes. 


ee 
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We-quote the whole of this sentence, in order to show that 
the note of interrogation usually ‘subjpined ta Lethes is out of 
place. The concluding clause, beiig nothing more than a conti- 
nuation of those which preceded, must be considered as, like 
the former, affirmative. 7 ! 


: 4 
LXIX,. Carm. iv, 88. Accurrunt teneyi Paphin cug} matre 
volucres, ‘ Per teneros volycres,” says Markland, “ intelligit 
Cupidines. Sed mihi vix credibile > gers duo adjagiva 
sine substantivo adiibuisse. Vide*quibis rationtbus inductus 
lego pueri, non teneri voluctes.” Ha ‘then proceeds to cite 
various instances of the use of pierd voldcres, pennati pueri, &c. 


" in the sense of Cupids, from the different ‘Latin, poets. In vin- 


dication of the received reading, we shall’addiice two patsages 
in which Statius has employed the doilblé djective in lieu of 
the adjectivefand substantive ; the first is more immediately in 
point: Sylv.pib. v. Carm, in. 82. Rupé quod atra 'Tyfrhene 
volucres [the Sirens] nautis predulce minantur. Lib, iv. Carm. 
vi. 38. Stat domo capta cupidus superstes [the greedy survi- 
vor], Immmens leti spgliis. : 


LXX, Lib. iv. Catm. if, 18. Tectum augustum, ingens, non 
centum insigne columnis, Sed quanta Superos ccelumque, At- 
Jante 1emisso, Sustentare queant. This use a ees for quot 
1s remarkable. So Carm. iti. 49. Ὁ qyante pariter manus labo- 
rant! We may take this opportunity of noticing one or two 
other peculiarities of idiom in Statius.—1. The employment of 
the infinitive in places where another writer would use ad with 
the gerund. ‘This is confined to ire and some ather-yerbs. 
Achill, in. 147. egresse thalamis Scyreides ibant- Ostegtare 
choros, promissaque sacra verendis Hospitibus. 1, €86. sate 
Lycomede sorores Luce sacra patriis (que rara licentia) muris 
Exierant dare veris opes,.Uivaque severag Frondé tigare comag, 
et spargere floribus hastam. .209. durod: laxantem igwota 
nexus Missa sequi, centunque Dei numerare cktenas.—2, -Vis-; 
cera for pectora. Sylv. iv. *Gatm. v. 28. ter me nitidis Albgna 
ferentem Dona comis, sangtoque indutum Cesaris aura Visce- 
ribus compleya ‘tuis, sertisqtte -degisti Oscuka anhela meis. V. | 
Carm. i. 46. sed te, cen virginitate jugétum, Visceribus totis 
animoque amplexa fovebat. ‘We do not thégn that any of these 
modes of expressiqmare, strictly speaking, Peculier to Statins ; 
we only notice aes = rien τ gr eee Latin, 
and as occurring frequent} tn bs writings., ‘To the above may 
be added a par ane for’ Me ‘Words "aronihe, Qrhich he, Ike 


Clayslian, extends sdmewhier, ohd Ν hs aud proper 
Dah . *o 
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siynification,) caligo with its verb caligare, and perhaps oue or 
two others. [hn general’ however, Statius is sufficiently free 
from singularities of diction. ἣ 


LXXI. Lib. iv. Carm. ii, 13. Hee evi mihi prima dies, 
‘hc limina vite. ‘The awkward juxtaposition of the femmine 
and the neuter Agc in this sentence is not consistent with Sta 
tius’s usual neatness. Some of‘the earlier editions have Azec 
limiga vite, which is yndoubtedly the correct reading. 


LXX If. Carm. iii. £9. To the instances cited in Markland’s 
note of deviations from Greek quantity in words derived from 
that language, may be padded the shortening of the e in chorea 

and platea. in the lower ages of Latin poetry these deviations 
became more numerous; this, however, was doubtless owing to 
the corrupt state of prosody in general. ; 


LXXITT. Carm. vi. 99. Quantus Iliacas Geti¢asque domos, 
quantusque nivalem Stymphalon, quantusque jugly Erymanthon 
aquosis ‘Terrueris. ‘This second repetition 15 mélegant in the 
extreme : we cannot easily persuade ourselves that it proceeded 
from Statius, The construction, too, (jigis Erymanthon aquo- 
.sis,) is Virgilian rather than Statian. The context seems to 
require an adjective or participle, such as cinctumque, agreeing 
with Erymanthon. 


LXXIV. Lib. v. Carm. 1. 52. Quz morum caruere bonis, 
falsaque potentes Laudis’egent vere. ‘This is an alteration of 
Markland’s; the original reading being falsoque. ‘The position 
of falsa in this sentence, however, ts harsh. To assimilate the 
passage to those wlich Markland quotes in defence of his con- 
jecture, it ought to have been falsaque laude potentes vere 
egent. We have little doubt that Statius wrote falsoque. Falso 
potentes, τῷ “ψεύδει ἀγαλλομένοι, a G.ecism. 


LXXV. Ib. 1929." (Markland’s emendation.) Velut Appuli 
“conjux Agricole parci, vel sole infecta Sabina, Que videt, &c. 
It 1s contrary to Statius’s custom to conclude a line with a short 
syllable, followed by a patse. The anomaly is of the same 
, kind, though less glaring, as if tlfe first lure of one of Pope's 
couplets were to end’wi.h a word like it or upon. We would 
read, with the old editions, Sabino. ‘That Statius had Horace 
in view (Sabing qualis, aut perusta solibus Pernicis uxor Ap- 
puli) is certain ; but it does not follow that he copied the exact 
turn of his phrasevlogy. 


“LXXVE fb. 282. Hoc wre Ceres, hoc lucida Ghossis, [lo 
Maia tholo, Venus hoc non improba saxo. Thofo appears διὸ of 
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its place here. Markland suggests agro; and the process of 
corruption is certainly easy enough ; oro, (a common metamor- 
phosis,) ¢oro, tolo. ὲ 


LXXVII. Carm. ii. 8. Quod si militiz te jam, puer inclyte, 
ptima Clara rudiménta, et castrorum dulce vocaiet Auspiciumn, 
quanto manarent gaudia fictu, Quosye Yarem amplexus ! et nunc 
optanda propinquant ‘T'ristia ὃ ‘The old reading, which Mark- 
land has altered as above, is, Quid si militie, &c.—— Ausni- 
cium! quanto, &c. which we think preférable, and which scems 
deed to be demanded by the ‘confext. Virg. ZEn. iv. $11. 
Quid st non arva aliena dumosque Ignotas peteres, et ‘Troja 
antigua maneret; Troja per undostm péteretur classibus 
eequor? In our note on Theb, iii. 244. (Classical Journals 
No. Lxx. p. 325. Obs. xxxvi,) “we moticed an instance of the 
apposite error, Quid ni for Qitod ui. 


LXXVILk Ib. 127. Surge, animo et fortes castrorum con- 
cipe curas. }bead, Surge animo, et &c. 

LX XIX. tu'pandere docti Carmina Battiade, latebrasque 
Lycophionis alti Wg are not quite sure that Markland was 
justified in rejecting the received reading doctus. ‘The simlanty 
of termination in docti and ati is perhaps an objection ; but we 
fear we are sliding into hypercriticism. * 

LXXX. Ib. 292. Scipio sic plenos Latio Jove ducere 
sommos Creditur Ausoniis, ‘The use of ducere for durisse is 
extraordinary. Quere, Creditus? 1. 6. creditus est, Ausontis 
bemg the Romans of his own tine. 


In the foregoing remarks, the editions of which we have 
made use aie the new Delphin Statiusf and Mukland’s Sylva, 
‘sto. London, 1728. : Ι ° 
. ΒΟΙΩΤΟΣ. 
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Tuer is no subject of human study that is ‘more a prey to absurd 
speculation than that of Grammar. The pltiloso hers who have 
ineddled with it, have treated it like too many of theit brethren in 
respect tu other and more important subjeots—e priori. Instead 
of applying laws to circumstances, they spin a visipnary theery 
from gvhich they would educe practical Jaws. The politician pleases 
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himself with the fancy of an original contract between the go- 
vernors and the governed: the grammarian amuses himself with 
the impossibility of a set of mute bipeds, assembled in convoca- 
tion to-attach certain meanings to certain sounds, and.to body out 
8 practical diversification of sounds grounded on a system of 
metaphysical accuracy,—in other words, to construct a language! 
True, he declares at the outset of his disquisition on the manner 
in which this must have taken plade—in the preface to the Trans- 
actions of this learned body of mute Literary Associates,—that 
the thing js impossiblé. Yet, after this specific declaration, he 
proceeds with all gravit¥, at‘great length, and with the utmost 
minuteness, to expound how every thing was actually done. What 
can be more miserable than (ὁ see a man of such talents as Adam 
eSmith thus imposing on himself? 

The name of Bishop Lowth cannot be mentioned without deep 
reverence. Yct my subject impaées on me the necessity of repro- 
hating that bad taste, which could impel him to cut away thie 
idioms of our own language to the pattern of thé idioms of an- 
other, after a theory which the idioms of no lanfsuage whatever 
have realised. The name of Lowth could not possibly have been 
associated with the imputation of bad taste, had his fine mind ap- 
plied itself to any other subject than “his mass of absurdities 

«which passes under the name of the Theory of Speech: but the 
English Grammar of that accomplished scholar and admirable man 
has done irrepargdle injury to the English language. 

A vast number of the distinctions of modern Grammarians are 
distinctly traceable to the futile jargon of the Schoolmen and 
the casuistry of those poor times, when words passed for matter, 
and the play with them whetted the intellects of the gladiatois 
in what was supposed to be Philosophy. The technicalities and 
subtilties of that day uphold their station at this hour in the 
department of Grammar. 

A reference to our alithorised version of the Bible will supply 
multifold :astances of the changes in our language, that have been 
induced by the tyrannical trammels imposed on it by Grammar: 
as a single instance, the verb ‘“ be” is there used indicatively as 
sell as subjunctively! As a secend instance, the word ‘ which” | 
is there applied indifferently to persons and things ;—its present 
appropriation to the latte: is the result of custom, growing out of 
a grammatical canon that iglestitute of rational ground. It is the 
same case in respect to wiany an appropriation of terminations that 
were general, to the special indication of case, of gender, of tense, 
and of mood. , I do npt deny that in all this there may have been 
partial good. But that good has accrued: through accident ;— 
it has no reference to the main aigument, nor can it expiate the 
fondamenta! folly that has wrought both good and mischief, as by 
chauce-medley. ; 
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One more illu.iration 1 must hazard,on this topic. The abun- 
dant use of two negatives by our early English writers is easily 
proveable: “ Ae——is, he, not,”—in ¢'milarity to the present 
Yrench usage. Its continuance with the latter, and {tse discou- 
tinuance with us are, severally, the result of circumstances, acted 

_ on by the differing capiices of influential writers in either nation. 
Jrammar rule sanctions the use of ᾿ξ in one language, and giam- 
mar rule banishes it from thg@other! The rule in the one case or 
the other tannot, therefore, be fgunded op just induction: and, if 
so, what is the Philosophy of Gramniay,*that accommodates itself 
equally to both? 

Though thus arbitrary and -tyrannical, and powerful also, the 
Grammarians have been occasionally foiled, They have labored 
tu proscribe the honest English idiom of the present participle— as 
used in the instance of ““ Forty’and six years has this Temple 

been building,”—of which the’saccuracy is to be collected trom 
the slightest attention to the construction, that involves an, ellipsis 
—‘“‘has beet ,n building,”—or in another way “ a-building.” Cus- 
tom, which, When unvitiated by absurd theory, may do immense 
good, has here simplified the phrase by the omission of the need- 
less preposition ; but Theory, versus Custom, sought to coerce us 
into’ the clumsy would be *accuracy—‘ this Temple has been in 
being built:”, but the exertions of Theory to pollute our language, 
have failed in this solitary instance.’ 

I proceed to observe that—however strange it may seem,- 
Etymology will be found to account for countless phenomena, 
which the theoretical Grammarians could never explain. Whoever 
compares Scottish with English spelling-book detail, will be shaken 
from his trust in etymology, unless where it is absolutely direct in 
its bearing,—which it may be, even amidst a multiplicity of spell- 
ings that would almost seem infinite. There can be no scepticism 
that it is the identical family name of Bruce that is intended 
through all the fourteen different ways of spelling it, that occur in 
the Herald’s office. Of thé strange variety of enuneiating that, or 
any other word in the language, the Grammarians have taken the 
utmost advantage, in framing their code of canons, that might 
have worked every practical advantage, unaccompanied by the 
large mischief which their fundamentally erroneous premises have 
hiduced. Yet the Grammarjan will be the first to ring the alarm, 


a er τοντενασο νοι αν σα  ΟΘΟΟΟ ΣΉ ΕΘΝ ἘΒΌσ ΟΣ ΠΗ Ο ὙΒΟΣΟΙΕΘΉΘΉΝΟΙΣΟΕ ὦ 


1 As one instance of the mode in which English was divested of its 
idiomatic bearing,—Ifalianized at one time, aint Latinized at another, 
—I refer to the extracf given by Warton from Grimyald,a blank verse 
writer in the time of Queen Mary,—WhoSe English is cut altogether 
on the Latin pattern, and—cxccpt m mere words—gives up all claim 

» 


to be acconnted English. ° 
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on the danger to be apprehended from that Etymology, when 
employed agamst himself—which he has so grievously abused. 

With the mention of Etymology E pass to that of another great 
namc—kitne Tooke. He has done vast things for the science by 
spurning the “high priori road,” and availing himself of the assist- 
ance in question. The cause of the halt in his course is yet ἃ 
problem: I conceive he was mortified from not seeing his way 
farther through his mass of materials. IT come now to state an 
extraordinary mstance gf his having let an important* principle 
slide from his fingers, eyen when he had grasped it firmly in his 
hands! Ite application involves the solution of the problem which 
it is my main drift to explain, It. és, bottomed on an extract fiom 
Locke,—-which I therefore 1e-transcribe in the way that Hornd 
“ooke(Vol. 1. p. 96.) has given it. 

‘HL, You may learn the nectssity of the article, if you please, 
from Mr. Locke. And that once proved, it follows that 1 must 
deny its absence from the Latin or any other language. : 

«B. Mr. Locke! he has not so much as once named the article. 

‘H. Notwithstanding which, he has sutficiently prdved its neces- 
sity. For in the 11th Chap. of Book 11. of his Essay, Sect. 9, he 
says, “ The use of words being to stand as outward maths of our 
internal ideas, and those ideas being taken Krom particular things ; 
if every particular idea should have a distinct name, names would 
be endless.” ‘So again, Book ΠῚ. Chap. J, treating of GENERAL 
Trrus, he says‘ All things that eaist being particulars, it 
may, perhaps, be thought reasonable that words, which ought 
to be conformed to things, should be so too, 1 mean in their 
signification, But yet we find the quite contrary. The far 
greater part of the words that make all languages, arc General 
Terms. Which has vot been the effect of neglect or chance, but 
of reason and necessity. For, first, it is impossible that every 
particular thing should have a distinct particular name. For the 
signification and use of words depending on that connexion, which 
the mind mukrs between its ideas and*the sounds it uses as signs 
of them; it is necessary in the application of names to things, that 

. =the mind should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain also 
the peculiar name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar ap- 
propriation of that idea. We may, therefore, easily find a reason 

‘wity men have never atiempted to, give namés to each sheep in 
«their flock, or crow that flies over their head, much less to call 
every leaf of plants gr grain of sand that came in their way, by 
a pecniiar name. Secondly, jf it were posstble, it would be use- 
less; because it would not serve the chief ε of language. Men 
would in vain heap up names of particular things, that would not 
serve them to communicate their thoughts. Men learn names 
ard use then in talk with others only that they may be under- 
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stood ;—which ix then only done when by use or consent, the 
sound J make by the orgaus of speech’ excites in another man's 
mind who hears it, the idea LT apply to it in mine when I speak it. 
This cannot be done by namés applied to particular things whereof 
I alone having the ideas in my mind, the names of them could not 
‘be significant or intelligible to another who was not acquainted 
with all those very particular things that had fallen under my 
notice.” 

It is most strange, that ut who saw so nuch, saw so little, 
—that the omnipotent in etymolbgy, shg#ld have had the film of 
blindness as to first priuciples.—Fer it @a palpable and inevitable 
deduction from these premises, that when a common name 15 taken 
generally, an article (in this sense of the word) is out of place --- 
and again, that every species of numeral that designates particular, 
things from the rest, that are inclyded under the one general term, 
is to be held as the article contemplated by the premises. Couple 

wife article and its general term with the possessive (of which 
Tooke gives the rationale and the meaning) and you have the 
genitive case :, you have also the plural number,—which is iden- 
tical in nature with the former! The phrase—ten* horses—re- 
solves itself into—ten of (the species of) horse:—that other— 
horses speed—similarly, is no more than—speed of (the species 
of) horse ; the termination in either case is precisely of the same 
signification—and, also, use.” 

I have not space to proceed in regular march, and must, there- 
fore, now and then move per salium, and give tings in sum. The 
contrary idea to that of possession, is the one which I shall here 
abbreviatively call dative,—the more so that ablative is a term 
that has not been allowed harbor in the Greek language, but is 
included in the other. I do away with any other description of 
inflection, in theory, than these two; and al the same time I do 
away with the plural number, unless as it stands already ex- 
plained. 

Come we now to facts: and these abundantly illustrate, and 
altogether confirm the theory. I will not trust myself here with 
Greek : my reading is not fresh enough, and my time is too little. 
at my own command, to warrant my embarking on that shoreless 
sea, which, however, | might do with perfect safety to my general 
positions. But the Latin is quite sufficient, in combination with. 
the English, for-all needful ilfustration. 6 

As a preliminary consideration, I remark, that the very variety 
of tive declensions of the Latin noun, which subsist under gram- 
matical distribution, }stablishes the right ofa latitude ef ctymo- 

—") 


* Some most sagacious and most sober critics have demanded of 
me, how lewould dispose of the apostrophe, which printers now ase 
lor dgsignating the possessive case!!! 
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logy: for assuredly, there must have been originally an identity’ 
of them all. The singulat genitive termination, whether as—or os, 
15 accurately that of the accusative plural, in the (archaic or poetic) 
musas gtthe first,’ and crateros of the third declensions. , The more 
common terminations of the singular genitive of the first declen- 
sion, at or @—as in stellai or stel/ce-—and of the second, i—as in po- 
puli, do not, similarly, differ in the least from their respective nomi- 
natives plural. The singular genitive the third declension—?s, or, 
more antiquely, eis—is that of both the nominative and accusative 
plural, Whoever has aitended ‘to the most ancient fragments of 
Latin, or even looked through Ennius, must know that the fourth 
and fifth declensions are resolvable, by the most direct process, 
into the third. Ladd to this, that the accusative singular is, with 
@n occasional contraction, the same with the genitive plural 
through every one of the declensions—as musum, contracted from 
musarum, or deum from deofum, Of this latter word, as a ple- 
nary illustration of the mode in which this contraction may take 
place, 1 observe that divorum—as it was usually spelled, by the old 
Romans—-appears even to the readers of Virgil in the antique guise 
of divom :—the divumgue, hominumgué pater 15, when wnabbre- 
viated, divorumque hominorumque ;—for originally homo differed 
not in its mode of declension from its cugnate humanus. It is 
thus—though 1 recoil from heapivg up examples on so simple a 
subject,—that Ennius uses virum for virorum, as he does quoium 
for quorum: the quoium or quom is precisely quem. ‘The con- 
tractions observable in the following line of Ennius are of the same 
matter of course description : 


Duxit vxorem sibei liberum quesendum causa. 
Or, in this— 
Horrida Romoleum cértamina pango duellum. 

Generally, on this last point of the identity of the accusative 
singular with the genitive plural, the use of both parentum and 
parentem, genitively, in the one sentence of a law of Servius 
Tullius, may ‘Suffice as one instance: a page full of them might 
be adduced.—The illustration of the working down of capitom—- 
as it is found spelled and written—into captum, may have its use 
in another way. ; 

The dative case appears, from various facts, supported by very 
numerous analogies, 0 have been originally terminated invariably 
With the syllable bus. ‘Te use of contractions of the kind which 
rescinded it, by Ennius, was immense ; and the succeeding au- 
thors, up ¢o the best days of the language; continued to avail 
themselves of he same’ useful license. This excrescent bus was 


“As in Ennjus, ‘ 
Omnibus endo (ἐπ) locis ingens apparet imago Tristitias. 
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early proscribed ὃν the Roman writers, probably on the same 
score that the English family of Feathérstonchaugh omit the last 
four Ictters of their name, and substitute an @ for an & on all oc- 
casions of signing their name, unless under the most fexnal cir- 
cumstances. Remains of the dative bus may, however, be found 
in the musis or musabus of the first declension, as given in the 
most vulgar grammars: the second is the only one of the five 
from which it has nearly er αὐλὴ παροὺ the exception of its final 
letter! That dative is uniformly terminated by the ancient 
Romans in eis,—oculcis, valideis, humongis :—similarly in the first 
declension, hasteis. 

This contraction of the datiye case into a similarity, that often 
approaches identity, of sound, wit} the genitive, requires illustra- 
tion, in order to preclude the possibility of confounding the one, 
with the other, while they are essentially different. It is the re- 
mark of Dalzell, a very learned\an¢? sagacious critic, (in an essay 
“printed in the second volume of the Transactions of the Edinburgh 
Royal Society,) “« that the letter S, so useful, rather so general an 
ingredient in inflection, whether of noun or verb—is not only a 
double consonant, but is equivalent to és, or ds, or θ8. And this 
remark establishes the justice of the explanation which I am next 
to hazard—that the d, to ¢he use of which the old Romans were 
so much addicted, and the meaning of which has so sorely em, 
barrassed modern Scholars, is but that double consonant, and is 
the mode which they adopted of spelling thei, contracted dative 
case —fulmined, pareicidad, &e. ὅσα. 

Quite different in its origin from this is the genitive. The 
enunciation of this case at full length appears to have required the 
termination rum, in the manner of the plural of the first, second, 
and fifth declensions. We have,seen how this full enunciation 
has been abbreviated into the accusative singular, whenever the 
final letter m is retained. But that letter is always rejected, when 
the modification is adopted of retaining the commencing one of 
the full termination. Ceftain readers may be sfartled at this 
remark, and prompted to ask any instance in the Latin language 
where a genitive case ends with the letter r. I will reply in the 
words of a very recent and most judicious writer—author of the 
article in the 40th volume of the Edinburgh Review, entitled 


‘¢ History of Roman Literature :”—‘‘ The reader will remark .thee , 


use of the letter s where 7 was afterwards efhployed, as Lases for 
Lares, ἃ peculiarity which obtains in almost all the monuments of 
a posterior date down to the time of Appius Claudius.”—p. 396. 

The farther defaledtion of thes, and alsq of the m, which is every 


' It wag for the same reason that the old impcrative sumitote was 
curtailed mtu sumite. ᾿ 
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where observable in the ancient remains of the Latin, must have 
been mainly the result of that fastidious refineness which—in the 
words of the same reviewer—‘ sacrificed the Doric music” of the 
antique, tngue. We find this curtaélment to pervade every page 
of the remains of Ennius. Even in the inscription on the tomb of 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio we bave Corsica aud Aleria—and other 
words—expressed as they are here, though they are in the accu- 
sative case. Ihave not space to,apply this remark more, than 
thus incidentally to the neuter nontinative and accusative plural, 
of which the terminatioinjs the same. 

The neuter singular in um is but the genitive plural contracted, 
as has been already explained, bonorum reduced to bonum. And 
this leads me to adjectives—of which the formation is easy of 
Solution, and the nature is as easaly deducible. LZumanus is homi- 
nis ;— humana natura is hominés natura. 

J abstain from entering on. the wilderness of inflections of the 
verb, But I will preface my short notice of it with another ex- 
tract from the reviewer. ‘ The chief anomalies of the language 
consisted in the irregularity and uncertainty of the tenses, which, 
in these older monuments, appear to follow no general‘law, though 
afterwards reduced, we know not how, to a system of such per- 
f€ction, So prevalent is this anomaly, that the meaning must 
almost invariably be determined from the position of the tense in 
relation to the other words of the clause or sentence, and not from 
its form.” Undoubjedly there are more ingredients than a simple 
one running through this maze of inflections: but the main one is 
abundantly simple, and is common to it with the noun. 1 have 
already mentioned the contraction of sumedote to sumele : that 
older word was sumetod,—a dative. And who can see the word 
navcbos (navibus), and not recognise its analogy to the future 
indicative? The infiritive rekon Is distinctly the genitive case 
of the uncompounded principal. 

[ go farther, and hazard the assertion that the second person of 
the verb is the genitive case, and the third person the dative. 
And premising that the auxiliaries stim and habeo are still to be 

found in antique Latin doing their diity in adecompounded state,! 
I feel convinced that sum is the genitive appendage, as habeo is 
that of the dative. The latter is plain enough to speak for itself: 
the remark made before, and supported by the quotation of the 
reviewer, will explain Qway the myster¥ of the commencing letter 
in sun: the eram of the Ὁ cterimperfect stands self{-explained.— 
The gerund and all its cognates are but the result of the antique 
preposition endo, viz. in, conjoined with the primitive verbs. 

I pass front «he Latin to the English, of which the far greater 

ort ener ee 
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" A's thus :—Nec funera fletu facsit.—ENntws. 
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simplicity of structure releases me from this trouble of detail. 
With respect to the noun, our possessive case is identically the 
same with our usual plural number: T[ leave that fact to speak 
illustration tp my ἰοῦ ὩΣ ἀπ proaced to observe, that οὐκ, ΟἿ ΘΓ, 
and comparatively obsolete, plural termination ez ts a very quiet 
adjunct to many of our adjectives, ex. gr. woollen, viz. of wool. 
Tadd that this termination is an ingredient of the active parti- 
ciple, while the passive one (afi adjective also!) is of the dative 
case. Another family of adjectives is that which adopts the pas- 
sive s,—as duteous, viz. of duty. ᾿ ἥ 

The Remark of the Edinburgh Reviewer on the irregularity of 
the old Latin verb, when tried, by after rules, applies equally to 
the old English one: it mocks our present regulations for number 


or tense. ‘‘ Gospelles telleth."—‘# There ben bishops well many.” , 


** Ne who sat first or last upoh the dais, 
What ladies feyrest ben of best dancing.” —-CHAUCER. 


“ Lo! how they spring and spread, and of diverse hues 
Beholdeth and seeth both white, red, and blue.”—Ibid. 


I may remark that the observation of Dalzell, before quoted on 
the subject of the letter s, has special application to the third per- 
son singular of our verbs,--which end indifferently in th and s. 
Our infinitive mode, as anciently enunciated, isa modification of 
the primitifé”*noun by means of the termination en,—that gives. 
also plurality to our common sabstantives, ey. gr. to tellen; to 
seen: it is in fact another mode of enuneiating the present parti- 
ciple. In point of fact, the verb is but a noun associated with one 
or other of the auxiliary verbs, either compounded with it or disso- 
ciated. The most anomalous of our verbs may be traced iu this 
way: thus, to explain a word of one language by a word in an- 
other, in the instance of the French ‘‘ Je vais,” it is simply “ I 
way :” and the inflections of the verb, as it is called, though noun 
ay it is, must be analogous to those of this latter, or rather must 
be the same. . 

Throughout this brief abstract of my theory and compend of 
proofs establishing it, 1 have Spoken in the pbrase, and used the 
current jargon of the grammarjan—even of such a one as Lindley 
Murray. This sapient order of men have compiled a digest of 
metaphysical subtilties which they would impose on us as phi-, 
losophy: they have construtted a labyrinth®wherein to impound 
the inquirer, and they claim thanks from ‘him, on the score that 
they present him with a map of it. They’ have practised such 
a juggle on plain matters of fact, as sets ou? plainest perceptions 


. 9 , 
astray : can it be a punto call their boasted screuceé; WRAMARYE! 
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ls Lycophron, the Tragic Poet, author of the 
Cassandra? (B.C. Niebuhr.) 


a@aie - 
Au histories of Greek literature assert, that the author of the 
famous grammatico-poetical mouster Cassandra, Lycophron the 
Chalcidian, belonged to the Pleias of tragic poets, which shone 
forth under Ptolomeus Philadelfhus, when Greek poctry began 
to sink into obscurity. That the tragic poet actually lived about 
that time, and that he®was not transferred into the Pleias from a 
latter time, in order to make up the seven, appears not only from 
the discreditable report, that he bkained the favor of Ptolomxus 
and of the queen Arsinoe by. slight of hands, but from the fact, ' 
that his adoptive father, Lycus of Rhegium, and Demetrius Pha- 

lereus were contemporaries. €f. Suidas, Λύκος. 

Only by chance, and as if'undéserving of any farther considera- 
tron, Fabricius mentions that Tzetzes ad v. 1226. laughed at those 
who attributed (‘‘ levibus de causis,” as Fabric: thinks) the Alex- 
andra to another Lycophron. But it happened to Fabricius, what 
might happen to any one, even to the most deeply read, who under- 
takes more than human power can accomplish: he has written on 
this passage, as on a thousand others, ‘from a confused recollection 

. of something, on which he had only thrown a hasty glance. Had he 
not been satisfied with his extracts, and looked again for the pas- 
sage of Tzetzes,.te would have found that those reasons, although 
they are not sufficiently explained, are not slight and trifling. 
The Byzantian, it 15 true, did not attach any weight to them him- 
self: but only his presumption could lead him to suppose, that 
the remark of the old and learned Scholiast, to whom he is in- 
debted for every thing that 1s good in himself, could be dis- 
patched in such a way. | 

I shall give, as much as is wanted, of the text ad v. 1226. The 
Manuscripts show a number of various readings: I shall, however, 
quote the ἤτοι Basil edition : 

Περὶ ἹΡωμαίων ἐνταῦθα διαλαμβάνει. τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ τοῦ σχολίον 

-γελοῖα. φασὶ γὰρ Λυκόφρονος ἑτέρου εἶναι τὸ ποίημα, οὗ τοῦ γράψαντος 
τὴν Τρωάδα. συνήθης γὰρ ὧν τῷ De αδέλφῳ οὖκ ἂν περὶ ἹΡωμαίων διε- 
λέγετο. τοῦτο δ' οὗ δύναμαι νοῆσαι πῶς οὗκ ἔστι τοῦ γράψαντος 
αὖγό. οὕτως γὰρ ὥφειλον εἰπεῖν, οὐκ ἔστι τοῦ λεγομένου γραφέως αὐτὸ 
Λυκόφρονος, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέβον. ᾿ 

It is evident he dia not even understand the Scholiast, and 
thence he thought it so easy to refute him. The Scholiast, instead 
of saying the author of the dark poem is‘not the tragic poet of 
the Pleias, mentioned the Froas, probably the best known of his 
tragedies: but Tzetzes took Alexandra and the Troas for the 
‘same; and 11 consequence the old grammarian would hve written 
downright uonsense, whick no one ought to believe who biyself 
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may be occasionally guilty of it. Some Mss. have, instead of τὴν 
'Γρωάδα, τὴν τραγῳδίαν ταύτην, which akhough nonsense in the 
mouth of the Alexandrian, shows the plain meaning of Tzetzes. 
Now if I endeavor to give An easy explunation, by which the 
Scholiast is’ cleared from the charge of haviug put together what 
no man in his right senses could have put together, I presume 
such an explanation mast be weicome to the learned. It will not 
be considered as an argument against it, that Suidas does not 
inention the Troas, when he gifes an alphabetical list of the trage- 
dies of Lycophron. Granted that he infénded to mention them 
all, in how matiy cases has he, or the waiter of the literary, his- 
torical Lexicon, whom he coped, been incomplete, although he 
intended to he complete? Ard what is more than this, he gives 
sometimes the number of the works, and even their titles, and yet 
his list is incomplete. , : 

What startled the Alexandrian grammarian, just because he 
avis intelligent and shrewd, are 4he verses 1229 and 1230, where 
it is said of the descendants of Eneas : : 

Γῆς καὶ θαλάσσης σκήπτρα καὶ μοναρχίαν 
Aafovres.— 

Thus, he thought, no contemporary and courtier of Philadelphus 
could have written; and to bg sure, he had good reasons for thinking 
so. The first twenty-two years of the reign of this king elapsed be- 
fore the begining of the Punic war; during all that time none ὁ 
the more important states could less be said to govern the seas 
than Rome. Only in the fifth year of this war,the twenty-sixth 
of Philadelphus, after the victory of Duilius, could the Romans be 
heard of at sea: but ‘they were yet very far from governing it! 
During the other years of the reign of Philadelphus till his 
death they sometimes had the sway of the western sea, and again 
were driven out of it entirely by tleir enemtes. Six years before 
the battle near the AEgates died Philadelphus. ‘There may be ex- 
aggeration in what Appian says, Pref. c. 10. that he had fifteen 
hundred ships from Hemiglies down to Penteres: still his fleet 
exceeded the Roman, as well as the Carthaginian in number and 
power; and the Alexandrian n&vy was recognised in all the seas to 
the east of Sicily. This was the fact; and should the poet- 
laureat of Philadelphus have not known or distorted this fact ? 
Should he have flattere@ a foreign state at the expense of his mgs-. 
ter? a state too which coufd nut. even have heard of his silly, 
flattery. We will fancy ourselves in those times: how inferior with 
respect to splendor, riches, and extent, was the Roman republic to 
the empire of the Ktolomean? Who cat say, if he knows any 
thing of history, that the Romans were masters’... sea and land 
even after the clpse of the first Punic war? 

If it were said that the poetical grammarian intended to render 
prominent the Trojan race in the prophecy of Cassandra; that 
tne treaty between Philadelphus ancd/the Romans induced him eto 
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write it; then the old grammariin, as his significant expression, 
συνήθης yap ὧν Φιλαδέλφῳ οὐκ ἂν περὶ ῬΡωμείων (οὕτω) διελέγετο, 
leads us to conjecture, would have answered: Never, never could 
he writg, thus at the court of a kikg, who way well-disposed to- 
wards the shivering and barefooted Muses (Theocrit. Id. xvi. 
χάριτες); but who in returu claimed their homages, and was 
in the habit of receiving them, as we are mformed by ‘Theocritus 
and Callimachas. 

Would a poet have praised a b¥rbarous state in his presence, 
and been silent about him and his power, which in fact was much 
more brilliant? No cotkt in ancient times would have thought 
itself under any obligation for sucha poem; but the poem, which 
even then must have been jugt a8 unintelligible as a witchcraft . 

formulary, cannot be sousideled as having been made for any 
particular purpose or occasion. A poem, if so it may be called, 
that does not contain a single sllusion to the greatness of the 
Alexandrian empire, could nevef have been written in the time ok- ’ 
Philadelphus by a poet of the court, 

The second passage, which gives us a clue as to the time when 
the poet lived, and where the interpreters (homines ninime mali) 
have found an allusion to the treaty between Philadelphus and 
the Romans, contains the following verses, 1446. 

ὯΙ, δὴ μεθ᾽ ἕκτην γένναν αὐθαίμων ἐμὸς 

Εἷς τις παλαιστὴς συμβαλὼν ἀλκὴν δορὸς ᾿ 

Πόντον τε καὶ γῆς κεὶς διαλλαγὰς μολὼν, 

Πρξσβιστος ἐν φίλοισιν ὑμνηθήσεται 

: Σκεύλων ἀπαρχὰς“ ras δορικτήτους λαβών. 

Just before Alexander and the foundation of the Macedonian 
empire had been alluded to, nubody can doubt that; but what 
vracular language could, represent the fifty years from Alexander 
down to the treaty of Philadciphus with the Romans as six suc- 
cessions of generations? Every attempt to make this out, would 
be absurd. And supposing there were not this inconquerable 
difficulty, was that treaty preceded by a war by sea and land? 
But this is said in the poem in plain terms, 
_.. All these dithculties vanish, if we adopt the opinion of the old 
Scholiast, that Lycophron the author of Cassandra and the tragic 
poet were two entirely different persons, The above passage will 
ehelp us in determining the time when he Wrote, a time when every 
writer, wherever he saight write, friehdly or hostile to Rome, was 
forced to ackuowlege the sway of the Romans over sea and land. 
This was after the war againss Antiochus, and a few words will 
make it clear. 

Philippus,*so$ of Demgtriys, the last of his name on the.throne 
of Pella, was the king, against whom the Romanus (as the brother 
of Cassandra) fought six generations after Alexander ky sea and 
land. Six generations between Alexander and him are easily 
made out: Arridwzus, CassaiMer, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Antigorts 
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Gonatas, Demetrius 11. Antigonas Doson. The short reigns of 
Cassandra’s sons, Pyrrhus, Lysimachus, Seleucus, need not be com- 
puted; nor Plolemzus Ceraupus, and those who rose after him. 

Every body knows the war of the Romans against Philippus : 
the conquests, which were ceded to the komans by the peace, 
are the drapyai σκύλων : amongst them was Chalcis; and if this 
second Lycophron was a Chalcidian, there was occasion for men- 
tioning them, The reconciliation and friendship of Philippus 
with the Romans during the war with Antiochus, is perhaps not 
so well known to every reader as this war: the king by prudent 
behaviour gained many advantages, and especially he recovercd 
Demetrias and all Magnesia. πος 

During this time was the Alexandra written ; in a period when, a 
few epigrams excepted, nothing of Greek literature is preserved. , 

Lycophron, the tragic poet, was, according to Suidas, the son 
of Socles, adopted by Lycus of Rhegium, Might not this account 
for confounding the two writers Together? Those notices might 
be true of the two Lycophrons: the elder might have been the 
son of Lycus, and the younger the son of Socles; and the lesico- 
graph who knew only of one I.ycophron, reconciled the two facts 
by putting them under one head. 

The passage, which indivated to us the age of Lycophron, has 
certainly been misunderstood at least by some of the old Scho-, 
liasts, and these have again been misunderstood by Tzetzes. But 
his misunderstanding, or want of understanding, still leads us to 
an interesting result: one fact is ascertained, which is no trifling 
gain for history, which is bare of all details during this period. 

The long and the short of the uarrative of Tzetzes is this: 
that the Romans made war against a certain Alexander, a relative 
of Alexander the Great: that ‘Tarpinius their leader was taken 
prisoner, Afterwards the Romans became Victorious, Alexander 
was killed, and his body exchanged for the prisoner Tarpinius, 
These events are set down by the learned man, who makes Lyco- 
phron coeval with Philadetphus, six generations after Alexander 
the Great. Probably there existed a scholton, which, presuppos- 
ing a younger writer, recognised events which took place long aftes 
Philadelphus; but the history of Tarpinius belongs to a different 
time again. It refers to the war of Alexander of Epirus; and the 
prisoner for whom the hody of the unfortunate Moloss‘an- 
king was exchanged was this Tarpinius, a 2ucanian or Bruttian, 
general. Livius relates, (viii. 24.) Mulier una—sevienti turbe 
immixta, ut parumper sustinerent precata, flens ait: virum sibi 
liberosque captos ἀρὰ hostes esse: speyare, corpore regio ut- 
cumque mulcato se suos redemturum.—Sepultum Consentiz quod 
membrorum Yreliquum fuit, cura mulieris unius: ossaque Meta- 
pontum ad hostes remissa. Compare with Tzetzes’s narrative ; 
συνέη κρατηθῆναι τὸν τῶν Ρωμαίων στρατηγὸν (Taprivr) ὑπὸ τῶν 
Ἀ]ακεδύνων Covra. καὶ πάλιν τὸν Μακεδόνων ἡγεμόνα, τὸν ὕστερὸν 
᾿Αλέξανδρον, σνγγενὴ tov πρώην, ἀνα! ιεθῆναι ὑπὺ ἹΡωμαίών. καὶ rue 
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σώματος αὑτοῦ κρατουμένου ἀμοιβὴν ἐποίησαν, οἱ μὲν Ρωμαῖοι ἀπο- 
Sdvres τὸν νεκρὸν, οἱ δὲ Μακεδύνες τὸν ἐκείνων στρατηγόν. ‘There can 
be πὸ doubt that the same event is here alluded to ; and we have 
here the name of the prisoner; and when it was easy to suppose 
that Ne must have been a man of some consequence, we see now 
that he was the general of one of the Italic nations. It is not 
surprising that the Macedonians are taken for the Epirotes: nor 
that Alexandrians, pupils of Arigtarchus in the 7th century of 
Rome, took the Bruttii or LucaniYor Romans, whose name was 
thought to be of the same purport as that of the [talici. 

If the Scholiast coumed the six generations from the war of 
Xerxes, he might perhaps come doy‘n to Alexander the Molossian ; 
for in reality, a γενεὰ is equal te thirty-three years, as, according to 
the Greek mode of speaking, three generations make nearly a cen- 

"tury :‘but this is a bad interpretation; besides, the exchange of the 
body and the prisoner did uot change war into friendship. ‘The other 
scholion, which speaks of a combit of Tarpinius against the army of 
Alexander from the first to the sixth hour, is the mere produce of 
fancy. | 

Sebastiani, the last editor of Lycophron, who died as a lunatie 
four years ago, has, in the teeth ofall the Mss., substituted Tar- 
quinius for Tarpinius. It is true, in she Oscic dialect Tarquinius 
was pronounced Tarpinius; and the Scholiast, who counted six 
"generations from Romulus, meant Tarquinius Superbus. But who 
would believe him? Still bis list of Roman kings is interesting, be- 
cause he got it af Alexandria from some Oscic source, as is shown 
by Ampys or Apys instead cf Ancus, Tarpinius instead of Tar- 
quinius (Priscus). Lius Ostinius instead of ‘Tullus Hostilius may 
be the fault of the copyists ; as Pompeius instead of Pompilius, 

‘Marcus instead of Marcius: but the name, by which Servius is 
meant, Orpinius, cannot be a fault of the copyist. Tzetzes found, 
almost in all instances, double names badly separated, or badly 
connected, and repeated them so: Numa (Pompeius) and the last 
Tarquinius (Tarpinius) alone have a simple name. ‘Thus he quotes 
the old scholia: ἐκεῖχοι δέ φασι ‘Pwpidos, εἶτα Πομπήϊος Λίως, 

_tpiros’Oariveos” Axus (]. ΓΑ μπυ5), τέταρτος Μάρκος Καρπίνιος, πέμπ- 
τος Πρίσκος Ὀρπίνιος, ἕκτος ᾿Γούλλιρς Ταρπίνιος. 

I conclude with a remark on the tragic poet Lycophron, 
-Suidas mentions the Κασσανδρεῖς as one of his tragedies: this 
play represented, nw doubt, the unfortunate Cassandrians under 
the tyranny of the terrible Apollodorus, whose reign can ouly have 
ended 480: an instattce, that the latter tragedy took also its sub- 
jects from history, ahd even from the latest¢ Perhaps out of this 
drama οὗ L9¥ophron arpse the story of the conspiracy of the 
tyrant, seled with the drunken blood of a sacrificed youth, which 
is, repeated in Catilina, and elsewhere. ‘These would confirm 
the excellent remark of my friend Grauert, that many anecdotes 
found their way from the dNumas into books of history. 
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GODUFREDI HERMANNI 
DE PARTICULA ἂν LIBER SECUNDUS. - 


Parv 1V.—[Cont: wed from No. LXX.] 


a 
NIL—De ἵνα ei i ἂν cum conj unctiro. 


δι πντπῦμ in hae qtuestione illud accidit, quod ‘quum ὧς ct ὅπως μέ significan- 
tes, swpissime cum particula ἂν coujungantur, don fitidem in particula ἵνα, qu 
tam constanter sine ἂν usurpatur, ut, sicubi adjectum reperiatur ἄν, non immerito 
in vitii suspicionem incurrat. Brunckium, enim, qui ad (Ed. Col, 188. ἵν᾽ ἄν, ὡς 
iy, ὅπως ἄν, ul signiticantes, passim obvia esse scribit, memovia, quod ad ἵν᾽ ἂν 
αὐτοί. fefellit. Quis tamen casu, ac non potius ratione quadam factum, putabi’s 
ut ἂν non camdem cum ἵνα, quam cunt ὅπως et ds socictatem inierit? Quod si 
qua est hujus rei catio, nom potest ea now in ipsa natura particule ἵνα inesse. 
Cuyus originem aliqua ex parte bene evphicuit Hoogeveenus, quum eam vidit ad 
pronomen relativum, cui tis respondet, esse referendam. Ey co enim pronomine 
derivatum adverbium ἵνα, ubi significans, Nam Porsoni conjectuia, in Miscella- 
nels syus a Kiddio p. 302. prodita, ἵνα esse iv d, i.e. ἐν ᾧ, rectius obliviom esset 
tradita. Est autem ἵνα tantummodo relativum, neque interrogation’ non oblique 
adinberi potest: quod recte monuit Mimsleius ad (ΒΔ. R.1515, Nai in ea fabula 
quod v, 946. legitur, 
ὦ θεῶν μαντεύματα, 
ἵν᾽ ἐστέ, 

non est interrogantis, sed oblique exclamantis, sicuti in co genere ὥς, non πῶς 
dicitur. Itaque τος scholiastes, ὅπον ἐστέ. 

Constiuitur autem ἵνα, δὲ significans, ut consentanctm est, cum indicativis 
onminmn tempormn, neque tantum apud potas, sed etiam apud seriptores prosa 
orsfiouis. Sed illa loci significatio est ubi latius pateat, minusque definita sil, 
ut Odyss. Z. 27. 

σοὶ δὲ γάμος σχεδόν ἐστιν, ἵνα χρὴ καλὰ μὲν αὐτὴν 

ἕννυσθαι, τὰ δὲ τυῖσι παρασχεῖν, οἵ κέ σ᾽ ἄγωνται. 
ΠιῸ αὐίώα certe ad nuptias ita refertur, ut de tempore potius quam de loco cogi- 
tandum sit. [1 sic efiam Tliad. H. 353. de quo loco *mox dicelur. Nec mirm, 
quam omnibus iu liuguis loci adverbia ctiam ad tempus trausferri suleant. Et 
ubi qudem quam significat vox ila, etiam cum patticula ἂν conjangitur, ul sit 
ubicnmque.  Eurip. lon. 385, 

ἅπαν θεοῦ μοι bw’, tv ἂν λάβῃ μ᾽ ὕπνος. ‘ 
Aristoph, Plut. 1151. ᾿ 

πατρὶς γάρ ἐστι rao’, ty ἂν πράττῃ τις εὖ. 
Nub, 1232, 

καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐθελήσεις aroudrar μοι τοὺς θεούς, 

ἵν᾽ ἂν κελεύσω “yo σε; 
quem locum non debebat sullicitare Reisigins. ΠΙῸ vero mirum ac potius 1yerg- 
dibile, quod placuit gtammaticis, Signiticare ἵνα etiam gi in lis 1184. K. 126. 

GAA’ ἴσμεν" κείνους δὲ κιχησόμεθα πρὸ πυλάων 

ἐν φυλάκεσσ᾽" ἵνα γάρ σφιν ἐπέφραδον ἠγερέεσθαι. 
Quod unicum est hujus significatus exemplum, sed illud, ut ego quidem existimo, 
vetusto errore depravatum. Quis cnim, qui cognitam habeat epicorum dictionem, 
dubitabit quin potta dederit ἵνα πέρ σφιν ἐπέφραδον ἠγερέεσυϊ 

Ac nescio an haud minor perversitas in illo sit Tliad. H. 352. 

ὰ τῷ οὔ νύ τι κέρδιον ἡμῖν 
Ἢ ἔλπομαι ἐκτελέεσθαι, ἵνα μὴ ῥέξομεν ὧδε" , . 
ubi ἵνα significare volunt ἐάν, Quod etsi fieri potuit: leebat enim dici ὅπου : 
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tamen propter finalem potestatem, quam ἵνα cum conjunctivo habere solet, valde 
ambiguiun est. ΕἸ ret prospexit Aristarchus, qai ἵν᾽ dy scripsit, versu cam alius 
graminaticis propter insolentiam dictioms daymato, ut schol, Ven, et Vict. ap. 
Heyp. vol. v. p. 724. testantur. Nee videtur ille temere aut sine exemplis ita sta- 
tuisse. Cite quod est in Archilochi fragmento apud Stobseum cx. 10. sive p. 100. 
ed, see. Liebelii, 
μηδεὶς ἔθ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰσορῶν θαυμαζέτω, 

μηδ᾽ ἵνα δελφῖσι θῆρες ἀνταμείψωνται νομὸν 

ἐνάλιον, 
in eo videtur ἵν᾽ ἂν potius scribendum esse’ quam quod Valckenaiio ad Phacu, 
Lids. placuit, ἐάν. Apud Ayistoph., Ran. 175. vulgo 

ἐπίμεινον, ὦ Saindve, ἐὰν ξυμβῶ τί σοι. 
Scholiastes : ἐὰν ξυμβῶ σοι. γράφεται δὲ καὶ ἵνα. ἵνα ξυμφωνήσω σοι. ἔλεγον δὲ τὸ 
ἵνα ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐάν. καὶ “Ὅμηρος, ἵνα μὴ ῥέξωμεν ὧδε. Ita scribendum. Ac legitur 
ἵνα ξυμβῶ in codd. quibusdam, in qubus δῆς Ravennas dicitur, ct in Etym. M. 
p- 731, 30. Sed ἵν᾿ ἂν in textu Baroccignus et Venetus, optimus codex, Ad sen- 
gym aptins cst ἐάν quam ἵνα, uf. Sed ἵμ ἂν quum sit fere idem quod ἐάν, videtur 
id exquisitius esse. . 

lnvemtur autem ἵνα ubi siynificans, ut par cst in re preterita, eam cum opta- 
tivo constructum apud Callunachum h, Dian, 27. 

- πολλὰς δὲ μάτην ἐτανύσσατο χεῖρας 
μέχρις ἵνα ψαύσειεν. 

Altera siznificatio hujus vocula est uf, sed ca nonnihil differens ab ὡς. Nam 
5105. CyUs maximeque frequens usus est, quum quid obiter et éxempil caussa 
afi stu: tum simpliciter fini consilioqgue indicindo inservit : sed apud antiquiotes 
ct qelious uote scriplores non usurpatad comparationils caussa, sive prvgiesso 
οὕτως, sive von pregiesso, ut sit auf: quod latiante.demum flore lingue admis- 
sun invenitur, utapud Platarchum Apophth. regum p. 179. B. aliosque recentio- 
res: v. Dorvill. ad Chat, p. 562. (Ὁ 14. ed. Lips.) Observant auttin grammatici, 
quum ut sigmhcat iva, non constrei probatis scriptoribus cuim indicativo futuri, 
quod genus structura νυν @uadés vorot Thomas M. Nee profecto, qui eam 
constructionem defendere conati sunt, ut Abreschius in Misc. obss. nov. 1. 3, 14. 
Do.villtus ad Chait. p. 160. (480. Lips.) Toupius Opuse. i, p. 438. 11. p. 257. 
Jeenestus ad Calin. h. Cer. 138. quidquam aliud quam aut conuptos aut iecen- 
thorum purumgue probabilinm scriptorum locos attulere. Neque in censoim retulit 
illam constructionem scriptor de Syntaxi in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 149. Novissimis 
dep.que temporibus obscrvatuta est a viris docus, ἵνα κά signiticans, ubi cum 
conjunctiva coustruatur, etitun particulam ἂν adspernari, ut a Doederlino in Act. 
Monac, 1. p.37. ab Elnisleio ad Oed. Col. 189. aliisque. Potaciant etiau indi- 
cativum ct optativun addere. Non mayis enim in his veibi modis adjectio 
particule ἂν certis et non dubiis exemplis defcndi poterit. - 

{ΠῚ vero omanium maxime mirabile cst, qacal grammatici etiam αἰτιολογικὸν 
quemdam signincatun huyus, particule commemorant, Etym. M. quidem p. 471, 
ὁ. ex Apollonii Lex. Hom, ifa integrandum sidetur: τὸν αἰτιολογικὸν σύνδεσμον, 

-we τὺ, ἢ ἵνα ὕβριν ἴδη ᾿Αγαμέμνονος' ay) τοῦ διότι" τὸν ἀποτελεστικὸν σύνδεσμον, 
ὡς τὸ, ἵνα γνώωσι καὶ οἵδες. Bekkerus quam ad Apollon. de Synt. p. 268, 24. 
caussalen ‘va agnosci seripsit etiam ab Apollonio Sophista et Eustathio p. 793, 
53. NOL meminerat iestium, quos satis multos adhibuit Suiccrus in Thesauro, 
filo# autem tum nondum vigerat, quos poste. int Anecdotis edidit. Et Apollonius 
quidem lib. 111. de synt. c. 28. quum escmpla posuisset hac, ἵνα ἀναγνῶ ἐτιμήθην, 
ἵνα ἀναστῶ ἠνιάθη Τρύφων, sub finer capitis, ubi ἐὰν ad futura vel prascntia 
referri cocet, ita scribit: ὁμοίως καὶ ὁ Iva ἀποτελεστικός, ἵνα φιλολογήσω 
παραγενἥσεται Τρύφων», καὶ ἔτει παραγίνεται. εἰ γὰρ ἐγγένοιτο 
παρῳχημένου olen, δύναται ὁ ἀϊτιώδης ἀκούεσθαι, ἵνα φιλολογήσω παρ- 
εγενήθη Τρύφων' ἐν tag γάῤ ἐστι τῷ διότι ἐφιλολόγησα παρ- 
εγενήθη ““ρόφ ων. οὐ τοῦτο δέ φημι, ὅτι καὶ ἀποτελεστικῶς πάλιν οὐ δύναται 
ἀκούεσθαι" δύναον yap πάλιν οὕτως ἀκούειν, εἰς τὸ φιλολογεῆῖῆσαί με 
παρςγενήθη Ἐρύφων, ἐπὶ τοῖς οὖν ἐσομένοις ἣ σύνταξις τοῦ αἰτιολονικοῦ 
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οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο" ἐπὶ γὰρ γεγονόσιν αἱ αἰτίαι ἐπιλέγονται. ὅθεν καταλληλότερος 
γίνεται ὁ αἰτιολογικὸς ἐπιφερομένων τῶν παρῳχηβένων, ἵνα ὑβρίσω Θέωνα, 
οὐ φήσομεν ἀγανακτήσει Δίων, ἠγωνάκτησε δέ. ἐπί γε μὴν τοῦ ἀπο- 
τελεστικοῦ ἔνεστι φάναι, ἵνα ὑβρίσω Θέωνα παρέσται Τρύφων. 
Eadem alus verbis repetit in libro de conjunctionihbo =n Bekkeri Anecis p. 510. 
512. ct obiter p.565, 1. tum schohastes Dionysii Thracis p. 881. et Theodosius 
p. 1035. Nullus ita loquutus est probatus scriptor, Fuit enim lieve favanus 
lingue quedam incuria, ut pro infinitiva ista cunstructione uteretur, ut aliquots 
in N. Toc. c. Luc. i. 43, καὶ πόθεν μοι τοῦτο, ἵνα ἔλθῃ ἢ μήτηρ τοῦ κυρίου μου 
πρός με; Inde αἰτιολογικὸς iste usus natus, qui mera perversitas est, fxctuamgne 
ut νὰ illud, quo hodie utuntur Greci, yeluti pestis qudam universam linge 
rationem corrumperet. 

Sed mittamus hoc, quod corruptw dictivais est, et agamus jam id, quod hic 
Jocus sibi postulat, ut ostefdamus cur non dicatur ἕν᾽ ἄν, ubi μέ significandsm 
est. Posita est hujus rei ratio in ee, quod ἕνα proprie ubé sigmficat. ld erin 
quia natura sua definitum est, et ad id ipsum de quo sermo est refertur, arceii 
postulat patticulam ἄν, ut qu rem eam incertam ect dubiam redditura e.sct. 
Kxemplu id planum fiet. Δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽ ἵνα κλάῃς, si proprie interpretamur, ‘est hee’ 
tent ubt verberart debeas, non quo iliud wbi ad Aue referatur, ned quia spe. tat 
ad totum illud Aue veni, ive. in qua re, in veniendo buc. Sic κτανὼν ἐς οἷδμ᾽ 
ἁλὸς μεθῆχ', ἵν᾽ αὐτὸς χρυσὸν ἐν δόμοις ἔχῃ, ubi, i. ὁ. in projicie: do Corpure, ipse 
Servet aurum, quod possis etiam dicere in qua re vel gquare, Kam rem autem 
patet semper eamdem esse: est enim illud ipsum, quo caussa eyus quod effcien- 
dum est continetur. Quod si ἵν᾽ ἂν diceres, esset id im qua re, si ca in re, sicut 
ὃς ἂν est qui, si is, quod est quicum jue vel quisqvis. Atqui sic quod per aliquam 
rem effici diceretur, simul non per hane rem, sed per quanwis aham significaretur 
effici, coque pendet illud, quod grat dicendum, qua ie, i.e. al, vel, ut prorsus 
simili vocabulo reddam, quo. Td vel masime cernitur in iis qua’ obiter adp- 
ciuntur, Xenophon Symp. ii. 26. ἢν δὲ ἡμῖν οἱ παῖδες μικραῖς κύλιξι πυκνὰ eae 
ψεκάζωσιν, ἵνα καὶ ἐγὼ ἐν Γοργείοις ῥήμασιν εἴπω, οὕτως οὐ βιαζόμενοι ὑπὺ τοῦ οἴνου 
μεθύειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναπειθόμενοι πρὸς τὸ παιγνιωδέστερον ἀφιξόμεθα. 1. ὁ. propric, mun 
si pueri nobis parvis calicibus secpe, αὐὲ cgo queque Gorgea® voce di vero, irroren'. 
Apparet hoc fere idem esse atque ubi, 1. 6. st mihi licuerit Gorgea voce uti. 
Longe aliam vero particularuin ὡς et ὅπως rationem esse patet. [He enim natura 
sua ad id, quod potest etiam incertum esse, referuntur, ideoque admiltunt parti- 
culam ἄν: ut ὅπως ἂν εἰδῇ 5, quod est tali quodum modo quo cognoscus, vel quoquo 
mote cognoscas. 

Ob camdem caussam ἵνα, ut, a probis scriptoribus yon jungitur futuro. Nam 
ad particulam certa loci significatione preditam si etiam verb: modus definitus 
accedit, tollitur consilii notatio, solaque remanet relatio facts : δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽ ἵνα κλαύ- 
cet, huc veni, ubt tibi dalbitur malum. 

Que conjunctivi, eadem ratio, est optativi: nam is milul est nisi conversio 
conjunctivi in alium modum propter orationem obliquam. <Atqui quod recta 
oratione dici nequit, ne in obliquam qyidem potest converti. 

Diversus ab hoc genere is optativus cst, qui non cst orationis obliqu, scd ipsy 
per se cum particula ἂν constructus pogse quid fieri significat: ut apud Theocri- 
tum xxv, 60, 

ἐγὼ δέ τοι ἡγεμονεύσω 
αὖλιν ἐς ἡμετέρην, ἵνα κεν τέτμοιμεν ἄνακτα" 
1, 6. Ubi inventemus regem. ' : ᾽ 

Sed dicendum jam de exemplis, si que repetiuntur, fe uf significantis cum 
conjunctivo et particula ἂν habentibus. Ac primy nun est dubium quin, κι ἂν 
ad aliud vocabulum pertineat, id nullum construction’ afferat vituum. Ita apud 
Homerum Od, M. 156. » 8 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐρέω μὲν ἐγώ, ἵνα ciddrass xa θάνωμεν, 

ἤ ney ἀλευάμενοι θάνατον καὶ κῆρα φύγοιμεν. 
Nam xe particula in epica dictione ad solum ἢ pertinet, quod ox 4 asseverante 
natum, aligifam hujus vim servat, at Germanice per woh! clea’ exprim posit. 
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Kjusdem geucris hoe est Demosthenis c. Aristog. i, p. 780, 7. ubi Reiskius ex 
duobus eodd. Aug. quibus accedit Parisicnsis unus apud Bekkerum, edidit : τίς 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν cis ὅσον δυνατὸν φεύγοι, καὶ τὸν ἔγοντα ταύτην ἐκποδὼν ποιήσαιτο, ἵνα 
μηδ' ἂν ἄκων αἰτῇ ποτὲ περιπέσῃ. DVelevit Bekkerus ἂν cum ceteris libris, βοὴ 
nihil obsfat quin sersetur, quia ad sola verba μηδ᾽ ἄκων pertinet. Ceterum nescio 
an co loco pricstet περιπέσοι scribi, sive addatur sive omittatur ἄν. Longe vere 
alius generis sunt duo loci in Sophoclis Cid. Col. Thi v. 188. legitur : 

ἄγε viv ov pe, παῖ, 

iv’ ἂν εὐσεβίας ἐπιβαίνοντες 

τὸ μὲν εἴπωμεν, τὸ δ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν, 

καὶ μὴ χρείᾳ ποχεμῶμεν. 
{un postremo verbo consentiunt libri, pro prioribus autem conjunctivis et Triclinis 
recensio et pauci ex antiquioribus codd. optativus prebent, probantibus NDoedcr- 
fino atque Elmsleis, Si recte se habet ἄν, reponendi sane sunt optativi εἴποιμεν 
et ἀκούσαιμεν, ἵνα autem interpretandum ubi: duc me eo, ubi aliud dicere pic, 
aliud audire possimus. Sed ita non ‘apte subjungitur καὶ μὴ χρείᾳ πολεμῶμεν, 
quod deberet πολεμήσομεν dici, Ad id non attendit 1. Bakius, quum in Biblio- 
theca critica nova vol. i. ἢ. 16, seq. mihi ἂν in ἅμ’ mutanti et tuenti conjuncti- 
vos ea opposuit, qua, si id hujus loc) esse‘, facile quam parum firma sint possem 
ostenderc, Alia est alterius loci ratio, qui est v, 404. 
, τούτου χάριν τυίων σε προσθέσθαι πέλας 
χώρας θέλουσι, μηδ᾽ ἵν᾿ ἂν σαντοῦ κρατῇ 5. 

Sic libri omnes. Scholiastes: μηδὲ ἐᾶν σε ὅπου ἂν σεαυτοῦ ἐξουσιάσῃ. λείπει τὸ 
cay ῥῆμα. ἢ ἀπὸ κοινοῦ τὸ πρυσθέσθαι. Si προσθέσθαι repetendum, omnino seribi 
debet, quod Elinsleio aliisque placet, ἵν᾽ ἂν σαντοῦ κρατοῖ. Nam πρυσθέσθαι 
futurum tempus requirit, ut aut ἵνα κραφήσεις dicendum sit, aut ἵνα κρατοῖς ἄν. 
Si vero ἐᾶν est intelligendum, ut sepe verba Contraria 118 que ante posita erant 
suppleri debent, de qua re vide, ut de multis unum nominem, Erfurdtium in 
‘ed. min. (id. R. ad ν. 242. recte se habebit ἵν᾽ ἂν «paris, quia tum locus est 
futuro exacto: non autem sinere vivere, ubi te tui juris esse intellexcrint. 


LIBER TERTIUS. 


J.—De vi optativi universe. 


Piurvinrum est ad optati?um., Is modus quoniam solam rei cogitationem 
significat, proprius est orationis oblique, Obliquam enim oratiouem vocamus cam, 
qua non quid sit, sed quid cozgitet quid esse indicatur. Quod si vcruim fateri volu- 
Mus, OMnNis Omnino oratio qua optativum habet obliqua est. Sed usu factum est, 
ut lad genus, quo nostra ipsorum cogitata SIC, enunciamus, ut non diserte distin- 
guamus cogitantan ab loquente, rect orationis speciem habeat. Itaque cousen- 
tanewm videtur, separare alerum genus ab altero, primoque de illo dicere, quod 
aperte nec dubie obliquam orationem continct. Hujus generis duplex modus est. 

am aul pro indicativo, aut pro conjunctivo ponitur optativus, isque carens par- 
ticula ἄν =Nam yuum quid ex recta oratione in obliquam transfertur, nihil nisi 
veritas τι - tantummodo ut cogitata proponitur, non ctiam adjicitur aliqua conditio, 


eque'cm continet particula ista. ; 


. ἧι... Ρὲ optalivo pro indicatiro. 


Sur autein optativi pro indicativo »ositi quattuor potissimum forme. Earum 
prima elliptica est, qua tgle quid ut λέγει ὅτι intelligitur. Sophocles Phil. 615. 
᾿ , εὐθέως δ᾽ ὑπέσχετο 
om τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ᾿Αγαιοῖς τόνδε δηλώσειν ἄγων" " 
οἴοντο μέν, μάλισϑ' ἑκούσιον λαβών, 
εἰ μὴ θέλοι δ᾽, ἄκοντα, 
Thicydules i V2, ἀπεκρίναντο αὐτῷ ὅτι ἀδύνατα σφίσιν εἴη ποιεῖ ἃ προκαλ εἷ- 


ξ΄ 
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ται, ἄνευ ᾿Αθηναίων" παῖδες γὰρ σφῶν καὶ γυναῖκες παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς εἴησαν. Xenophon 
{Π|5{. Gr, iti. 2, 28. ἀποκριναμένων δὲ τῶν ᾿Ηλείων ὅτι οὐ ποιήσαιεν ταῦτα" ἐπι- 
ληίΐδας γὰρ ἔχοιεν τὰς πόλει. Vide Antiphontem p.777. et Demosth. p. 1220, 
11. ss. Platonem Symp. p. 201. Α. Alia dedit Matthix Gr. Gr. §. 529, not. 3. 
Secunda forma interrogatione continetur, Odyss. . 044, 
δύναιτό γε καὶ τὸ τελέσσαι; 
1. 6. putemne cum adeo hoc ausum esse? Est enim hee forma talis, ut sententian 
cujuspiam exquirat de eo, quod recta cvatione per indicativum dicinus, δύναται 
τοῦτο τελέσαι; De hoc genere bene explicyit Reisigius in commentatione de ἂν 
particula p. 132. seqq. 
Tertia forma ca-est, que pro indicativo cum aliis verbis in recta oratione con 
structo optativum habet. Sophocles Phil. 610. 
ds δὴ τά τ' ἄλλ᾽ αὐτοῖσι πάντ᾽ ἐθέσπισεν, 
καὶ τἀπὶ Τροίᾳ πέργαμ' ὡς οὗ μή ποτε 
πέρσοιεν εἰ μὴ τόνδε πείσαντες λόγῳ 
ἄγοιντο vhoou τῆσδ᾽; ἐφ᾽ ἧς ναίει τανῦν. 
Nam rectz orationis erat, ὡς ob μή ποτε πέρωουσιν, εἰ μὴ ἄγονται. Et hoc χαϊάοην 
genere nibil fequentius. Odyss, E. 237. 
ἦρχε δ᾽ ὁδοῖυ 
᾿ νήσου ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιῆς, ὅϑι δένδρεα μακρὰ πεφύκει, 
κλήθρη τ᾽ αἴγειρός T ἐλάτη τ᾿ ἣν οὐμανυμήκης. : 
αὖα πάλαι, περίκηλα, τά οἱ πλώοιεν ἐλαφρῶς. 
Que facile natare crederet. Hoe quidem loco etiam pro comjunctivo recta ora- 
lionis positus sideri potest optativus, si quidem, ut supia ostendimus, ab Ho 
merico sermone non abhorret dici ἃ “πλώωσιν, id ut sit de consilio dictum, qua 
natent, pro uf ea nutent. Herodotusi. $l. ὡς δὲ κατὰ τὸν Τέλλον προετρέψατο 6 
Σόλων τὸν Ἰζροῖσον, εἴπας πολλά Fe καὶ ὄλβια, ἐπηρώτα τίνα δεύτερον jer’ ἐκεῖνον 
ἴδοι, δοκέων πάγχυ δευτερεῖα γῶν οἴσεσθαι. Aristoph. ἂν. 127. 
ἘΠ. ποίαν τίν᾽ οὖν ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν οἰκοῖτ᾽ ἂν πόλιν ; 
EY. ὕπον τὰ μέγιστα πράγματ' εἴη τοιαδί" 
ἐπὶ τὴν θύραν μον πρῷ τις ἐλθὼν τῶν φύλων 
λέγοι ταδί. . 
Quarta forma ὁδί, qua quidam putant repetitionem facti per optativum designari ᾿ 
ut apud Hlomerum 1]. T. 216. 
GAA’ ὅτε δὴ πολύμητις ἀναΐξειεν ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 
στάσκεν, ὑπαὶ δὲ ἴδεσκεν. 
et 232. , 
πολλάκι μιν ξείνισσεν ἀρηΐφιλος Μεδέλαο" 
οἴκῳ ἐν ἡμετέρῳ, ὁπότε Ἰζρήτηθεν ἵκοιτο. 
Sed illam opinionem falsam esse, jam ad Viger. p. 909. monui. Non enim aha 
in hoe gencre vis est optativi, quam ut, quum indicativus ad certum factum 
spectet, id per optativuin reddiftur incertum, ita ut quodcuyque de pluribus 
factis cogitare velis indicet. Nam repetitio non potest ullo modo per optativum 
significari, scd inest in verbis quibu® ille adjunctus est. Unde fere vel ἀεί, vel 
πολλάκις adjicitur, vel verbum primarium natura sua frequentativum est, ut 
στάσκεν, ἴδεσκεν in altero iorum Homeri locoram, innumerabilibusque ἀρὰ Hero- 
dotumn exemplis, vel denique imperfectum tempus verbi primarii repetitionem 
facti continet. Pro eo presens hahet Herodotus 1. 29. ἀπικνέονται és Σάρδις duce 
ξούσας πλούτῳ ἄλλοι τε οἱ πάντες ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδον σοφισταὶ, of τοῦτον τὺν χρόνον 
ἐτύγχανον ἐόντες, ὡς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν dmixvesiro, καὶ δὴ καὶ Σόλων. Quin ne omnind 
quidem rem szpius factam respici neccsse est, sed satis est, factum ut copitatuis 
commemorari. Sic [liad. ¥. 494. ἶ 
καὶ 3 ἄλλῳ νεμεσᾶτον, ὅτι» τοιαῦτά γε ῥέζοι. 


» 


et Od. Ζ. 286. ga he 
καὶ δ' ἄλλῃ νεμεσῶ, ἦτις τοιαῦτά γε ῥέξοι. 

Quibus in locis Schéferus in Melet. Cr. p. 122. conjunctivum reponi volebat. At 
recte dicturs ῥέξοι, ut in facto quod quis sumat fieri, pro ῥέξει, ἡ aud caset de vere 
facto dictum, “Ρέζῃ enim ad futurum refertur, si quis fecerit: quod etsi 1548. In 
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locis potuit dici, non placuit tamen poetz, eam ob caussam, quod non de svlis 
futuris loquebatur. Sic ctiam Sophocles Aut. 666. 
GAA’ ὃν πόλις στήσειε, τοῦ GE χρὴ κλύειν. 

Id de certo dictum, ἔστησε requireret ; de eo autem, quem cogites reip. prefectum 
esse, optativum habet. Andocides p. 85. (154. §. 19. Bekk.) ὑμῖν δὲ ove εἰσὶν 
ἕτεροι ὑφ᾽ ὧν αἰτίαν ἔχοιτε. PF. 90. (158. ὃ. 1.) ὅτε δὲ of ῥήτορες τῷ μὲν ὀνόματι 
τῆς εἰρήνης συγχωροῦσι, τοῖς 8 ἔργοις ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἡ εἰρήνη γένοιτο ἐναντιοῦνται, τοῦτο 
δὲ οὐ πάντες αἰσθάνεοθες. Demosthenes p, 1214. init. ἐξ ὧν τίνα οὐκ οἴεσθε, ὦ 
ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, τοῖς στρατιώται» ἀθυμίαν ἐμπεσεῖν; πόσην δέ wor μετὰ ταῦτα 
ἀπόλειψιν γενέσθαι πάλιν, τῶν ἀρχαίων νμυτῶν ταλαιπωρουμένων μὲν πολλά, ὠφε- 
λονμένων δὲ βραχέα, ὅσα ἐγὼ δυναίμην ἑκάστῳ δανειζόμενος ἐπαρκέσαι πρὸς ᾧ 
πρότερον εἶχον παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, ἐπεὶ ὅ ye στρατηγὸς οὐδὲ τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν αὐτοῖς τροφὴν 
διαρκῆ ἐδίδου ; 

Kx his facile indicari potest, quomodo illi sint loci intelligendi, in quibus opta- 
tivus cum prasente vel futuro verbi primarii conjunctus est. Apertissima cnitn 
glujus constructionis ratio cst, simulatque optativom cum indicativo commutaveris. 
Ut Thad. Δ. 262. 

σὸν δὲ πλεῖον δέπας αἰεὶ 
ἔστηχ᾽, ὥσπερ ἐμοί, πιέειν, ὅτε θυμὸς ἀνώγοι. 
418. ; 
πρώτω yap καὶ δαιτὸς ἀκονάζεσθον ἐμεῖο, 
ὁππότε δαῖτα γέρουσιν ἐφοπλίξζοιμεν ᾿Αχαιοί. 
Td de vere factis dicerctur ἀνώγει et ἐφοπλίζομεν, de quocumque facto autem, 
quod mente et copitatione concipias, per optativum profertur. Quod si conjuncti- 
vos posuciis, ad sola ea, que posthac eventura sint, referetur. Od. 9. 253. 
τοιούτῳ δὲ ἔοικας, ἐπὶ λούσαιτο, ῥάγοι τε. , 
Id de certo facto dictum, esse debebat ἐπεὶ ἐλούσατο καὶ ἔφαγεν: de futuro autem, 
ἐπεὶ λυύσηται φάγῃ Te. ν. 342. 
ἔνθα δ᾽ ἄνα σταφυλαὶ παντοῖαι ἔασιν, 
ὁπχζέτε δὴ Διὸς ὧραι ἐπιβρίσειαν ὕπερθεν. 
5] χὰ quod vere fieret indicare voluisset, dixisyet ἐπιβρίθουσιν : si futora, ἐπιβρίσω- 
ow. Nunc vero optativo usus aoristi, praterita respicit, non «a tamen certa, quod 
esnot ἐπέβρισαν, sed quaecumque tibi cogitare libent : unde conjicere putes, quod 
autehac fuctum sit, etiam nunc ficri et posthac futurum esse. 

Catesum ut sepe epici veteres particulis ἂν et κὲν utuntur, ubdi recentior usus iis 
paiticulis abstinet, ita etiam hoc in genere eas interdum preter necessitatem ad- 
dunt, ut Iliad. I. 524. 

οὕτω καὶ τῶν πρόσθεν ἐπενθόμεθα κλέα ἀνδρῶν 
ἡρώων, ὅτε κέν τιν᾽ ἐπιξάφελος χόλος ἵκοι. 


III.—De optativo pro .conjunctivo. 


i 

Sraurrur alteram genus-orationis oblique, quod optativum contigct pro recte 
grationis conjunctivo positum, et primo quiltem sine particula ἄν. Ad hoc genus 
primo pertinet illa optativi ratio, que ex particulis finalibus pendet. Nam 
ἐποίησε ποιῶ, ποιήσω, ὅπως γέϑηται qulim sic dicatur, ut eventus significetur 
futurv~ csse, facile est ad intelligendum, recte ita dici ubique, ubi ea indicare 
¢:obunius, que utrum eveniant an non, experientia simus cognituri. Id ubi princi- 
spate verbum prasentis vl futti temporis est, necessario se ita habet, quia qu 
ex eo pendent non possunt non futura esse, Sed illud verbum si est preterili 
tcmporis, eifectus aut instat adhuc, .at jam preteriit. Si instat, eadem est con- 
juectivi necessita:, qua ingre presente et futura, Ut si quis venisse se dicat, ut 
nuyc veila faciat, 15 dicet ἦλθον ἵνα λέγω. Nondum enim fecit quod in animo 
habebat quum ‘eniret, sed esf nunc demum facturus. Sed si et venit et quam 
\olebat orationem habuit, ita dicet, ἦλθον ἵνα λέγοιμι, non quo se jam habuisse 
orationem significet, sed ut consilium tantum, quo venerat, indicet, non autem se 
niinc demum e€sequuturum esse illud consilium innuat. Exeimplis imre tritissima 
non opus est. Sed unum tamen afferam, quod singulari modo conformatum est. 

Oe'ves, A. 475. 
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ἀλλὰ par’ ὥφελλες Ail τ᾽ ἄλλοισίν τε θευῖσιν 

ῥέξας ἱερὰ kar’ ἀναβαινέμεν, ὄφρα τάχιστα 

σὴν ἐς πατρίδ᾽ ἵμριο. 
Exspectes hic, ut in irrito consilio, ἵκεο, ut venisscs: non venit enim: ced dixit 
ἵκοιο, non spectans quid eveuerit, sed quo consilio "νι ἡ debuerit suscipi.” Quod si 
ἵκηαι dixisset, adhuc rediturum significaret. Eodem modo ctiam prasens ct fatu- 
rum verhi primarii optativo yunguntur, ubi de solo consilin sermo est: quod quam 
fit, ca ratione loquendi significamus, ¢~entuin non comprobatum iri facto. liter 
enim conjunctiso uteremur. Id pulcre persperit Reisigius in Comm. οὖν ad ued. 
Col. p. 168. seqq. quem tamen in loco Electra Euripides v. 57. seqq. falli mihi vi- 
deri, ad Sophoclis Eb. 57. dixi, In hujusmodi igitur exemplis optativus manifesto 
sic usurpatur, ut solo consilio indicando effectionem non sequutnram arguat, Est 
vero etiam, ubi utrique modo locus est, prouti rem animo concipias, ut Iliad, X. 
948. ; 

ws οὖκ f00, ὃς σῆς γε κύνας κεφαλῆς ἀπαλάλκοι. 
Eurip. Ale, 53. 
ἔστ᾽ οὖν ὅπως Αλκηστις εἰς γῆρας μόλοι ; : - 
Quibus in locis conjunctivi significaturi essent, qui arcere reperialur ; μὲ reperia- 
tur ad senectutem percvenire: optativi autem hie vis est, qui puletur arcere; ut 
pulctur ad sencclutem pervenire. Vide ad Soph. Aj. 1200. 
Sic etiam cum voculis conditionalibus. iad. P. 7. , 
πρόσθε δέ οἱ δόρυ τ᾽ ἔσχε καὶ ἀσπίδα πάντοσ᾽ ἐΐσην, 
τὸν κτάμεναι μεμαώς, ὅστις τοῦ γ' ἀντίος ἔλθοι. 


Od. A, 987. 
οὐδέ τι Νηλεὺς 
τῷ ἐδίδον, ds μὴ ἕλικας βόας εὐρυμετώπους 
; ἐκ φυλάκης ἐλάσειε βίης ᾿Ιφικληείης. 
YT. 138. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ κοίτοιο καὶ ὕπνου μιμνήσκοιτο, 
ἣ μὲν δέμνι᾽ ἄνωγεν ὑποστορέσαι δμωῇσιν. 
Nam recta oratione παρὸ sic dicerentur: «revo, ὅστις ἀντίον ἔλθῃ" οὐ δώσω, ὃς μὴ 
ἐλάσῃ" ὑπουτορέσατε, ὅτε κοίτον μιμνήσκηται. Magis ambjguum hoc est Od, T. 
540. 
καὶ yap δὴ Kolro τάχ᾽ ἡδέος ἔσσεται ὥρη, 
ὅντινά γ᾽ ὕπνος ἕλοι γλυκερός. 
Neque enim mirer, si quis hic conjunctivam exspectet. Sed quam addat Pene- 
lope, se non posse dormire, facile intelligitur eam per optativum hor dicere, qui 
se putet dormiturum esse. eodem modo Liad, T, 299. 
ὅὁππότεροι πρότεροι ὑπὲρ ὅρκια πημήνειαν, 
ὧδέ og ἐγκέφαλος χαμάδις ῥέοι, ὡς ὅδε οἶνος. 
Atque ita dicturns erat, etiam si non ῥέοι, sed petrw posvivset. Naim st πημή- 
veo dixiset, futurum esse indlcaret, ut allerutri sacramentum violarent: name 
vero optativum posuit, ut diceret, si quem pulemys perjurin fore. Ob vamdeom 
caussain Demosthenes in Timocr. pt'747, 13. dixit: καὶ ἐπαρῶμαι ἐξώλειαν ἑαυτῷ 
καὶ οἰκίᾳ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ, ef τι τούτων παραβαίνοιμι. Nam si ἣν παραβῶ dixiscet, falsu- 
rus fidem viderctur. ; ἀεὶ 
Sepissime pro γϑοΐῷ orationis conjunctivo ponitur optativus, si verhum prin- 
cipale eum modum hahet. Nec mirum. Nam ubi summa sententia: ut soja 
cogitatione comprebenga enunciatur, eadem solet etiay partium ejus conditio esse, 
Odyss. I. 346. : 
Ζεὺς τόγ᾽ ἀλεξήσειε καὶ ἀθάνατοι θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 
ὡς ὑμεῖς παρ' ἐμεῖο θοὴν ἐπὶ νῆα κίοιτε. | 
De ea ratione dixi ad Sopb. Aj. 904. 1200. Sic Hotherus Iliad. E. 212. 
εἰ δέ xe νοστήσω καὶ ἐσόψομαι ὀφθάλμοῖσιν " 
πατρίδ' ἐμὴν ἄλοχόν τε καὶ ὑψερέφὲς μέγα δῶμα, 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ kx’ ἐμεῖο κάρη τάμοι ἀλλότριος φώς, 
2 εἰ μὴ ἐγὼ τάδε τόξα φαεινῷ ἐν πυρὶ θείην. ; at 
Fxsnectes hic θείω, quia asseverat. Et potuerat itadicere. Nam duobus modis 
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hoc proferri licebat, aut recta oratione, ut votum ex conditione penderet, εἰ μὴ 
ἐν πυρὶ θείω" si non cremavero, dispeream; aut obliqua, ut conditio ex voto, 
tamquam pars cjus, pendcret, peream, nist cremaverun, i.c. si fore putem, ut 
non comburam. Sic Aristophanes m Pace 103 2. 
. ἐξώλης ἀπόλοἰι᾽, εἰ μὴ παύσαιο βακίξων. 
1, 6. dispereas, δὲ te non destiturum putem. Vide eumdem Eq. 691. Contra in 
sententia final non licuit conjunctivum poncre Sophocli Phil. 624. 
θυμὸν γένοιτο χειρὶ πληρῶσαί ποτε, 
ἵν᾽ αἱ Μυκῆναι γνοῖεν, ἡ Σπάρτη θ᾽, ὅτι 
Xh Σκῦρος ἀνδρῶν ἀλκίμων μήτηρ ἔφυ. 
Nam si esset conjunctivo usus, sic loqueretur, ut qui voti se compotem futurum 
non dubitaret. Eadem ratio est horum veiborum Od. 2. 402, 
ξεῖν᾽, οὕτω γάρ κέν μοι ἐὐκλείη τ᾽ ἀρετή τε 
εἴη ἐπ᾿ ἀνθρώπους ἅμα τ᾽ αὐτίκα καὶ μετέπειτα, 
ὅς σ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἐς κλισίην ἄγαγον καὶ ξείνια δῶκα, 
αὖτις δὲ κτείναιμι, φίλον 8 ἅπο θυμὸν ἑλοίμην. 
Alia optativi ex optativo principali pendentis exempla cum pronomine relatiso 
vide Iliad. M. 228. N. 118. 322. 344... 92. Odyss. A. 47. 229, B. 336. (IT. 386.) 
A, 222. ©. 2.40. cum ὅτε Iliad. Φ. 42%. Od. E. 189. 1,333. A. 37-4. Μ. 106. 114. 
Φ. 116. ¥. 185. cum ὁπότε Σ. 147. Non est tamen ita constans hic usus, ut non 
aliquands in orationem rectam redcat constructio. Ita Odyss. I. 318. 
κεῖνος γὰρ νέον ἄλλοθεν εἰλήλουθεν 
ἐκ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὕθεν οὐκ ἔλποιτό γε θυμῷ 
ἐλθέμεν, ὅντινα πρῶτον ἀποσφήλωσιν ἄελλαι. 


Δ. 649. 
τί κεν ῥέξειε καὶ ἄλλος, 


ὁππότ᾽ ἀνὴρ τοιοῦτος, ἔχων μέλεδήματα θυμῷ, 

aitifn; χαλεπόν κεν ἀνήνασθαι δόσιν εἴη. 
Huic tamen loco nihil tribuerim, in quo tanto facilius αἰτίξοι scribi possit, quod 
etiam αἰτίξει scriptum invenitur. 


IV.—De optativo cum ἂν pro conjunctivo cum ἄν. 


Muratvx autem non solum is conjunctivus, qui caret particula ἄν, in optativum, 
sed etiam qui adjunctam habet cam particulam. Od. N. 415. ut quidem cum cod, 
Har]. in postrema ed. dedit Wolfius: 

ᾧἄχετο πευσόμενος μετὰ σὸν κλέος, Hv wou ἔτ᾽ εἴης. 
Nam recta oratio foret, πεύθομαι ἤν που ἔτ᾽ 7s. Quod si, ut vulgo, εἴ πον ἔτ᾽ εἴης 
scribitur, erit id recta orationc, πεύθομαι ef που ἔτ᾽ ef. iad. B. 597. 

στεῦτο yap εὐχόμενος νικησέμεν, εἴπερ ἂν αὐταὶ 

Μοῦσαι ἀείδοιεν. 
Nam recta oratio est, νικήσω, ἥνπερ αὐταὶ Μοῦσαι ἀείδωσιν. 
I. 804. νῦν γάρ χ᾽ “Ἑκτορ᾽ ἕλοις, ἐπεὶ ἂν μάλᾳ τοι σχεδὸν ἔλθοι. 
Vide T. 208. Ω. 227. Od. B, 106, (T. 150.) Δ. 222. H. 315. Π. 392. (Φ. 162.) 
Aristoph. Eq. 1056. ‘ 

: καί κε γυνὴ φέροι ἄχθος, ἐπεί κεν ἀνὴρ ἀναθείη. 

Neque hoc epicis proprium est, sed commtune Gracis omnibus, A'schylus Pers. | 
450. 
Pa ἐνταῦθα πέμπει τούσδ᾽, ὅπως, ὅταν νεῶν 
φθαρέντες ἐχβροὶ νῆσον ἐκσωζοίατῃ, . 
. κτείνοιεν εὐχείρωτον Ἑλλήνων στρατόν. 
Demosthenes ad Οποίοσ. p. 865, 22. Sor’ ἐκ τῶν γιγνομένων οὖις ἔσθ' Batis οὐχ 
ἡγεῖτο τῶν εἰδότων δίκην με λήψεσθαι wap’ αὑτῶν, ἐπειδὰν τάχιστα ἀνὴρ εἶναι δοκι- 
μασθείην. Geminus huic lotus est in orat. in Aphobum p. 814, 18. κἀκείνῳ μὲν 
ἔδωκεν ἐκ τῶν ἐμῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἀνᾷς καρπώσασθαι τοσοῦτον χρόνον, ἕως ἂν ἐγὼ 
ἀνὴρ εἶναι δοκιμασθείην. Ned ibi Békkerus delevit ἄν, aliquot codd. auctoritate. 
Servavit autem libris omnibus firmatum in Platonis Phedone p. 101. 1). εἰ δέ τις 
αὐτῷς τῆς ὑποθέσεως ἔχόιτο, χαίρειν ἐῴης ἂν καὶ οὐκ ἀποκρίναιο, ἕως dy τὰ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης 
ὁρμηθέντα σκέψαιο εἴ σοι ἀλλήλοις ξυμφωνεῖ ἣ διαφωνεῖ ; etsi mox eodem in logo ἕως 
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sine dv junctum est optativo, Thucyd. viii. 54. καὶ ἐψηφίσαντο πλεύσαντα τὸν Πείσ- 
ανδρον καὶ δέκα ἄνδρας per’ αὑτοῦ πράσσειν ὅπῃ dv αὐτοῖς δοκοίη ἄριστα ἕξειν. 
Duo ibi codd. omittunt ἄν. Plures omittunt in his viii. 68. καὶ ἐκ πλείστον ἐπι- 
μεληθεὶς ᾿Αντιφῶν ἦν, ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναίων τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἀρετῇ τε οὐδενὸς ὕστερος, καὶ 
κράτιστος ἐνθυμηθῆναι γενόμενος, καὶ ἃ ἂν γνοίη ein... Duo ibi cudd: καὶ ἂν ἃ 
γνοίη εἰπεῖν. Autiphon p. 722. (59. ἃ. 34.) οὗτοι δὲ θάνατον τῷ μηνυτῇ τὴν 
δωρεὰν ἀπέδοσαν, ἀπαγορενόντων τῶν φίλων τῶν ἐμῶν μὴ ἀποκτείνειν τὸν ἄνδρα πρὶν 
ἂν ἐγὼ ἔλθοιμι. Xenophon de rep. Lac. i. 8. εἰ δέ τις αὖ γυναικὶ μὲν συνοικεῖν μὴ 
βούλοιτο, τέκνων δὲ ἀξιολόγων ἐπιθυμοίη. καὶ τούτῳ νόμον ἐποίησεν, ἥντινα ἂν εὔτε- 
κνον καὶ γενναίαν ὁρῴη, πείσαντα τὸν ἔχοντα, ἐκ ταύτης τεκνοποιεῖσθαι. Non recte 
puto Ileindortium ejici voluisse ἄν. Nec δοκῇ scyipserim cum [., Dindorfio in 
ejusdem libric. 2, 11. ὅπως δὲ und εἰ παιδονόμος ἀπέλθοι, ἔρημοί ποτε οἱ παῖδες εἶεν 
ἄρχοντος, ἐποίησε τὸν ἀεὶ παρόντα τῶν πολιτῶν κύριον εἶναι καὶ ἐπιστάτην τοῖς παι- 
oly ὅ τι ἂν ἀγαθὸν δοκοίη εἶναι. 

Parum docta est Thome Δ]. adnotatio p. 907. τὸ δὲ ἐάν, τὸ ἄν, τὸ κἄν, καὶ τὺ ἥν, 
καὶ τὸ ὅταν ἀεὶ μετὰ ὑποτακτικοῦ παρὰ τοῖς ἀκριβεστέροις" εἰ γὰρ καὶ εὕρηται ἅπαξ 
παρὰ Θουκυδίδῃ ἐν τῇ τρίτῃ, ἤν τε καὶ ἔχοντές τι ξυγγνώμης εἶεν, καὶ παρὰ Δου- 
κιανῷ ἐν τοῖς ᾿Αληθινυῖς, δὰν καταχθείημεν εἰς τὰς γήσους, καὶ αὖθις ἐν τῷ Βίων 
πράσεις, καὶ ταῦτα ἣν ἐθελήσειεν ἀποδόσθαι οὑτοσί, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δεῖ ξηλοῦν τὸ ἅπαξ ῥηθέν. 
Nam in posteriore Luciani loco corruptis libris usus est. Kecte legitur hodie in 
Vitarum auctione c. 11. T. i. p. 851. ναύτης δ᾽ ἂν ἴσως ἢ κηπωρὺς ἐν καιρῷ γένοιο" 
καὶ ταῦτα, ἣν ἐθέλῃ σε ἀποδόσθαι οὑτοσὶ τὸ μέγιστον δύ' ὀβολῶν. In altero autem 
loco, Vere Ihst. ii. v9. etsi hodie scriptum videmus ἵν᾽ εἰ, tamen recte se habet quod 
priebent codd. Gort. et Aug. ἵν᾽ ἐάν, conveniens orationi oblique. Verba sunt: 
συνέπεμψε δέ μοι ὁ Ῥαδάμανθυς τὸν πορθμέα Ναύπλιον, ἵν', ἐὰν καταχθείημεν ἐς τὰς 
νήσους, μηδεὶς ἡμᾶς συλλάβοι. Quo pactoidem loquutus est in ‘Timone c. 39. 7), i. 
p. 151. τί γὰρ ἂν καὶ πάθοι τις, ὑπόταν of θεοὶ βιάζοιντο ; Major eot de Thucydidis 
loco, iii, 44, dubitatio: ἤν τε γὰρ ἀποφήνω πάνυ ἀδικοῦντας αὐτούς, οὐ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ 
ἀποκτεῖναι κελεύσω" ἥν τε καὶ ἔχοντές τι ξνγγνώμης εἶεν; εἰ τῇ πόλει μὴ ἀγαθὸν Har 
vorro. Quattuor ibi codd. apud Bekkerum εἴτε, que tidetur grammaticorum cor- 
rectio esse. ‘Tractatus est hic locus a multis, a me ipso ad Viger. p. 822. Neque, 
opinor, debebam ab sententia ibl proposita recedere in diss. de preceptis quibusdam 
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quum vulgo legatur, ὡς τάχιστα δὲ ἐκέλευε---ἀποπλεῖν ἐς Σάμον, κακεινεν yon yor — 
γαγόντας πάσας τὰς ναῦς, τοὺς ἐπίπλους, ἤν πον καιρὸς εἴη, ποιεῖσθαι’ etsi propter 
oratiunem ubliquam ferri potest optativus, quem sic dcfendit Poppo vol. i. p. 144. 
tamen, nisi gravior aliqua caus+a accedat, conjunctivum preferti in (ali additamento 
quum alii, tum Thucydides consueverunt, sicut in illo ipso capite paullo supern 
ἣν ἡσσηθῶσι posuit. Itaque ἢ 6 cod. Vat, nescio an rectecderit Bekkerus. Ne- 
que apud Xenophontem Cyrop. ἐν. 2, 6. recte lepi puto, of δὲ ἀπεκρίναντο ὅτι κἂν 
αὔριον ἕωθεν εὔζωνοι πορεύοιντο καταλήψοιντο : ubi Guelf. et ‘Par. καὶ ἥν. Qui 
locus est ejusmodi, ut permirum sit} ni verum sit usitatissimum illud κἂν αὔριον 
εἰ ἔωθεν εὔζωνοι πορεύοιντο, qued Schneiderus conjecit. Verum si quibusdam in 
exemplis non recte optativus locum tenet conjunctivi, in aliis tamen vel aperte 
prestat, vel saltem offensione caret. Sic apud Xenophontem im Cyrop. 1.6, 22, 
καὶ εἰ δὴ πείσαις ἐπαινεῖν τέ σε πολλούς, Saws δόξαν λάβοις, καὶ κατασ' κευὰς καλὰς 
ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ αὐτῶν κτήσαιο, ἄρτι τὸ ἐξηπατηκὼς εἴης ἂν, καὶ ὀλίγῳ ὕστερον, ὑπὸ ἐν 
πεῖραν δοίης, ἐξεληλεγμένος ἂν προσέτι καὶ ἁλάξων φαίνοιο. Quem locum nonrects 
interpretatus est Reisigius’ p. 111. Nec, quod ille putat, dici hic potuit εἰ weipay 
ἂν δοίης. Alio modo erravit Heindorfius, qui, nisi ἂν deleatur, δῷς scribendum 
censuit. At in re ficta et nonnisi cogitando sumpta®drov ἂν δῷς, quod ad expe- 
rientiam refertur, locum non habet. Apte affert'ibi Poppo M2m. S. 1. 2, 6. τοὺς δὲ 
λαμβάνοντας τῆς ὁμιλίας μισθὸν ἀνδραποδισϊὰς ὀαντῶν ἀπεκάλει, διὰ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον 
αὐτοῖς εἶναι διαλέγεδθαι wap’ ὧν ἂν λάβοιεν τὸν μισθόν. 1. 6. non iis a guibus ucce- 
pissent pecyniam, ut si omisisset ἄν, sed'a quibuscumque accepissent, Cyrop. v. 5, 
1. ἐπεὶ δὲ ταῦτα διεπέπρακτο, πέμπει πρὸς Κναξάρην καὶ ἐπέστελλεν αὐτῷ ἥκειν ἐπὶ 
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τὸ στρατόπεδον, ὅπως περί τε τῶν φρουρίων ὧν εἰλήφεσαν βουλεύσαιντε ὅ τι χρήσαι- 
το, καὶ θεασάμενος τὸ στράτευμα καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων σύμβονλος γίγνοιτο ὅ τι ἂν 
δοκοίη é τούτον πράττειν. Suspectum hic quidam habent &y, omissum in cod. 
Alt. Atrecte se habet. Nam uti dicit 8 τι χρήσαιντο, quia re in prasens tempus 
translata‘dicendum erat ὅπως βουλεύσωνται ὅ τι χρήσωνται, ita sctipsit ὅ τι ἂν δο- 
κοίη, quia id erat ὅπως σύμβουλος γένηται ὅ τι ἂν δοκῇ πράττειν. vii. δ, 40. ἐλογιζό- 
μὴν εἰ ταῦτα προθύμως σοι συλλάβοιμι, ὡς οἰκεῖός τε σοι ἐσοίμην καὶ ἐξέσοιτό μοι 
διαλέγεσθαί σοι ὁπόσον ἂν χρόνον βουλοίμην. viii. 3, 48. ὃ δ᾽ αὖ ἐνόμιζε μακαριώ- 
τατος εἶναι, ὅτι ἐπίτροπον ἕξοι σχολὴν παρέχοντα πράττειν ὅ τι ἂν αὐτῷ ἡδὺ εἴη. 
Sed ia eodem capite ἃ. 98. quod legitur de agello, ὅτι γὰρ ἂν λάβοι σπέρμα, κα- 
λῶς καὶ δικαίως ἀπεδίδου αὐτό τε καὶ τάκον οὐδέν τι πολύν, in eo tollendum ἄν. 
Non est enim id ex 8 τι ἂν λάβῃ, sed ex ὅ τι ἔλαβεν in optativum conversum. 
Alia optativi in obliqua oratione pro conjunctivo positi exempla cum? ἂν vide apud 
Herodvt. i, 119. Demosth. p. 518, 13. sed utroque loco alii libri conjunctivum 
prebent ; cum 8 τι ἂν apud Herodot. i. 119. cum ὅσος ἂν vi. 44. cum ὡς ἂν simul- 
ulque significante i. 196. Epicur. epist. p. 21. δ. 44. ed. Schneid. cum πρὶν ἂν 
<apud Xenoph. Hist. Gr. ii. 3, 48. 4, 18. 

Appuaret ex his, reprehensione vacuum ‘esse usum optativi pro conjunctivo, ad- 
juncta particula ἄν. Ex quo colligi posset, eamdem etiam particularum ὧς ἂν ct 
ὅπως ἂν rationem esse, Atque apud epicus quidem et I{erodotum ‘he particule: 
sepius gbliquz orativnis optativum adjectum habent. Odyss, ©. 20. 

καί μιν μακρότερον καὶ πάσσονα θῆκεν ἰδέσθαι, 
ὥς κεν Φαιήκεσσι φίλος πάντεσσι γένοιτο. 
Ρ, 362. 
ὥτρυν᾽, ὡς ἂν πύρνα κατὰ μνηστῆρας ἀγείροι. 
Magis ut posse sigrificetur, Ω. 80. 
ἀμφ᾽ αὐτοῖσι δ᾽ ἔπειτα μέγαν καὶ ἀμύμονα τύμβον 
χεύαμεν ᾿Αργείων ἱερὸς στρατὸς αἰχμητάων 
δ ἀκτῇ ἐπὶ προὐχούσῃ, ἐπὶ πλατεῖ ᾿Ελλησπόντῳ, 
ὥς κεν τηλεφανὴς ex ποντόφιν ἀνδράσιν εἴη 
τοῖς, οἱ νῦν γεγάασι, καὶ οἷ μετόπισθεν ἔσονται. 
οἴ, 332. σὺ δέ με προΐεις καὶ πότνια μήτηρ 
ἐς πατέρ᾽ Αὐτόλυκον μητρὸς φίλον, ὄφρ᾽ ἂν ἑλοίμην 
δῶρα, τὰ δεῦρο μολών μοι ὑπέσχετο καὶ κατένευσεν. , 
Iferodotus i. 152. ὃ δὲ πορφύρεόν τε εἶμα περιβαλόμενος, ὡς ἂν πυνθανόμενοι πλεῖστοι 
συνέχθοιεν Σπαρτιητέων, καὶ καταστάς, ἔλεγε πολλά, τιμωρέειν ἑαυτοῖσι χρήζων. 
v. 37. καὶ πρῶτα μὲν λόγῳ μετεὶς τὴν τυραννίδα, ἰσονομίην ἐποίησε τῇ Μιλήτῳ, ὡς 
ἂν ἑκόντες αὐτῷ οἱ Μιλήσιοι' συναπισταιάτο. ix. 22. μαθόντες δὲ τὸ γεγονός, διακε- 
λευσάμενοι ἤλαυνον τοὺς ἵππους πάντες, ὧς ἂν τόν γε νεκρὸν ἀνελοίατο. ix. δ1. με- 
τακινέεσθαί τε ἐδόκει τότε, ἐπεὰν τῆς νυκτὸν ἢ δευτέρη φυλακή, ὧς ἂν μὴ ἰδοίατο οἱ 
Πέρσαι ἐξορμεωμένους, Ral σφεας ἑπόμενοι ταράσσοιεν οἱ ἱππόται. i.75. ποιῆσαι δὲ 
ὧδε" ἄνωθεν τοῦ στρατοπέδου ἀρξάμενον, διώρυχω βαθέην ὀρύσσειν, -ἄγοντα μηνοει- 
δέα, ὅκως ἂν τὸ ὄτρατόπεδον ἱδρυμένον κατὰ νώτου λάβοι ταύτη κατὰ τὴν διώρυχα 
ἐκτραπόμενος ἐκ τῶν ἀρχαίων ῥεέθρων, καὶ αὖν.5 παραμειβόμενος τὸ στρατόπεδον ἐς 
τὰ ἀρχαῖα ἐσβάλλοι. i. 91. προθυμεομέναν δὲ τοῦ Λοξίεω ὅκως ἂν κατὰ τοὺς παῖδας 
τοὺς Κροίσου γένοιτο τὸ Σαρδέων πάθος, καὶ «ιὴ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν Κροῖσον, obx οἷόν τε ἐγέ- 
veto παραγαγεῖν Μοίρας. i. 110. κελεύει σε ᾿Αστυάγης τὸ παιδίον τοῦτο λαβόντα 
θεῖναι ἐς τὸ ἐρημότατον τῶν οὐρέων, ὅκως dy τάχιστα διαφθαρείη. 11. 126. καὶ τοῦ 
ἐσιὄντος πρὸς αὑτὴν ἑκάστρυ δέεσθαι, ὅκως ἂν «εὐτῇ ἕνα λίθον ἐν τοῖσι ἔργοισι δω- 
“Φφέοιτο. iii, 44. Πολυκράτης δὲ πέμψας παρὰ Καμβύσεα τὸν Κύρου, συλλέγοντα 
στρατὸν ἐπ᾽ Αἴγυπτον, ἐδεήθη ὅκως ἂν “αἱ παρ᾽ ἑαυτὸν πέμψας ἐς Σάμον δέοιτο στρα- 
τοῦ. ν. 98. ὡς δὲ οὐ κατήλαβον, ἐπηγγέλλοντο ἐς τὴν Χίον τοῖσι Παίοσι, ὕκως ἂν 
ὀπίσω ἀπέλθοιεν. viii. 18. ἐποιέετο δὲ xiv ὑπὸ θεοῦ ὅκως ἂν ἐξισωθείη τῷ Ἑλληνικῷ 
τὸ Περσικόν, μηδὲ πολλῷ πλέον εἴ, Pindar. ΟἹ, νἱῖ, 71. ΄ 
* χότε καὶ φευσίββροτος δαι- : 
pov Ὑπεριονίδας μέλλον ἔντει- 
λεν φυλάξασθαι χρέος 
παισὶν φίλοις, 
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ὡς by beg πρῶτοι xricady , 
βωμὸν ἐναργέα καὶ σε- 
pray θυσίαν θέμενοι, 
πατρί τε θυμὺν ἰάναιεν κόρᾳ τ᾽ ἐγ- 
χειβρόμῳ. 
«ΟΠ γ]ὺ5 Ag. 370. 
Δία τοι ξένιον μέγαν αἰδοῦμαι 
τὸν τάδε πράξαν"", ἐπ' ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ, 
τείνοντα πάλαι τόξον, ὅπως ἂν 
᾿ μήτε πρὸ καιροῦ, μήθ᾽ ὑπὲρ ἄστρων, 
.« ββέλος ἢλίθιον σκήψειεν. " 
Xenophon Hist. Gr. iv. 8, 16, λάθρα γε μέντοι ἔδωκε χρήματα ᾿Ανταλκίδᾳ, Saws 
ἂν πληρωθέντος ναντικοῦ ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων οἵτε ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ οἱ σύμμαχοι αὐτῶν 
μᾶλλον τῆς εἰρήνης προεδέοιντο. Et §. 80. ὅπως δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἐκεῖ ἐῤῥωμενέστατον τὸ 
στράτευμα ποιήσαιντο, ἐξ ἄλλων τε πόλεων ἠργυρολόγει καὶ εἰς “AcrevSov ἀφικό- 
μενοι ὡρμίσατο ἐς τὸν Ἐὐρυμέδοντα ποταμόν. Andocides p. 124. (180. §. 28.) ἐκ 
ταύτης γὰρ παιδοποιεῖται THs γυναικός, hy ἀντ᾽ ἐλευθέρας δούλην κατέστησε, καὶ ἧς 
τὸν πατέρα καὶ rods προσήκοντας ἀπέκτεινε, καὶ ἧς τὴν πόλιν ἀνάστατον πεποίηκεν, 
ὡς ἂν μάλιστα τὸν υἱὸν ἐχθρὸν ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῇ "πόλει ποιήσειε. Demosthenes p. 74, 
24. ὡς δ' ἂν ἐξετασθείη μάλιστ᾽ ἀκριβῶς, μὴ γέκοιτο. Que ibi Schwferus attulit, 
habent illa quidem optativum pro conjunctivo, sed sine ἄν, Corrigendus videtur in 
hoc genere Andocides p. 38. (124. §. 79.) apud quem e verbis WarpoxAel8ns εἶπεν 
pendent hac : εἰ δὲ μή, ἔνοχον εἶναι τὴν παραβαίνοντα ταῦτα ὃν αὐτοῖς ἐν olowep of 
ἐξ ᾿Αρείον πάγου φεύγοντες, ὅπως ἂν ὡς πιστότατα ἔχοι ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τὸν 
λοιπὸν χρόνον. Aptior enim hic omnino conjunctivus est. 
De illa particularam finalium,cum optativo et particula ἂν constructione, qu: 
:cfertur ad cum fmem, ut quid possit fieri, infra explicabitur. 


” 


V.—De optativo recte orationis sine ἄν. 


ViNro nunc ad eum optativi usum, quem supra dixj recte orationis speciem 
habere, quod eo nostra ipsorum cogitata sic enunciamus, ot non distinguamus 
cogitantem ab loquente. Habet is autem ipse per se quattuor formas: nam vel 
optantis est, vel jubentis, vel volentis, vel opinantis. 

Atque optatio natura sua nihil est nisi cogitatio rel, quam, quum non sit, esse 
cupimus. Ea necessario caret particula ἄν, quia quod optamus tantum abest ut 
conditione aliqua restringi velimus, ut ipsum habeamus pro gonditione, qua im- 
pleta bene nobis fore speremus. Unde multz optationes etiam cum particula 
conditionali proferuntur : “εἰ μοι ξυνείη φέροντι μοῖρα τὰν εὔσεπτον ἅγνειαν λόγων 
ἔργων τε πάντων. I. 6. si id fiat, bene mihi sit. Idem est εἴθε, ortum ex εἰ θεέ, 
Plerumque autem sine particula conditionali: ἀδόντα δ᾽ εἴη we τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς Sus- 
λεῖν. Qualia sic puta dici: licaat mihi (i.e. sumo licere) bonorum consuetudine 
frui: tum bene sit. Sed hoc totum genus, quod optatione con.inetur, tam planum 
est, ut non opus sit exemplis, Unim tamen afferam, quod in eo tectius recondita 
latet optatio. Achilles Hiad. ¥. 150. Spercheum alloquens, cui comam aluerpt, 
quam nunc Patroclo est consecraturus, ita loquitur : 

GAA’ ἐπεὶ οὗ νέομαί ye φίλην és πατρίδα γαῖαν, 

Πατρόκλῳ ἥρωϊ κόμην ὁπάσαιμι φέρεσθαι. 
Optat enim ut per.Spercheum sibi liceat, quam huic nutriverat comam, -Xe=re 
Patroclo. Quamquam id etiam velim dare dicas. Illdd tamen tenendum est, epj- 
cos veteres, qui liberius particula «ty utuntur, ne in optando quidem ea prorsus 
abstinuisse. Ita in optativo conditionali Hom. ἢ. Apoll. δ]. 

Afr’, εἰ γάρ κ' ἐθέλοις eos ἔμμεναι υἷο.) ἐμοῖο. 
ἘΝ sine conditione Iliad. Z. 281. - : 

"fe κέοἱϊ ath . 

Joie χάνοι. , 
Sed Odyss, Ο. 544. de quo loco non recte indicavi ad hymn, Apoll. 51. scriben- 
dum videtur : 


£ 


Τηλέμαχ᾽, εἰ γὰρ καὶ σὺ πολὺν χρόνον ἐνθάδε μίμνοις, 
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quo spectat xe in uno codicum Vindob. Hoc dicit: etiam si tu diutius thi mancas. 
Proxima optationi est jubendi significatio, que nunc precatione continetur, ut in 
Philoctete, ξ 
“nv ὀδύνας ἀδαής, “ἵπνε δ᾽ ἀλγέων, 
εὐαὴς ἡμῖν ἔλθοις" 
nunc propior imperio est. Iliad. 2. 144. (178.) 
κήρυξ tls of ἕποιτο γεραίτερος. 
Odyss. ΚΞ. 407. 
τάχιστά μοι ἔνδον ἑταῖροι 
εἶεν. 
Vide ibidem 496. Lliad. ΚΞ. 1907. Ρ. 640. «150 1.5 Ay. 953. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δοκεῖ σοι ταῦθ᾽, ὑπαί τις ἀρβύλας 
λύοι τάχος, πρόδουλον ἔμβασιν ποδός. 
Aristophanes Vesp. 148). 
ἔρδοι τις ἣν ἕκαστος εἰδείη τέχνην. = * 
Herodotus vii. 6. ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν νῦν ταῦτα πρήσσοις τάπερ ἐν χερσὶν ἔχεις. Quo ta- 
men loco quidam libri ἀλλ᾽ εἰ. 
Conjunctissima est voluntatis significatio, que in prima potissimum persona elu- 
cescit. Qdyss. Π. 383. Antinzous Telenacho insidias struendas censcns, ita loquitur 
ἀλλὰ φθέωμεν ἑλόντες ἐπ᾿ ἀγροῦ νόσφι πόληυς, 
" ἢ ἐν ὁδῷ" βίοτον δ' αὐτοὶ καὶ κτήματ᾽ ἔχωμεν, 
δασσάμενοι κατὰ μοῖραν ἐφ᾽ ἡμέας" οἰκία δ᾽ αὖτε 
κείνου μητέρι δοῖμεν ἔχειν ἠδ᾽ ὅστις ὀπυίοι. 
Conjunctivi adhortationem continent: occidi enim ‘Telemachum, opesque ejus di 
vidi, id est quod jubet. De Penelopa vero jam von precipit quidquam, sed pio 
ponit quid fiers cupiat: domwm matri ejus dart velim. Ihad. O. 15. Jano Jovi 
de Neptuno dicit : ᾿ : 
αὐτάρ τοι κἀκείνῳ ἐγὼ παραμυθησαίμην 
τῇ ἴμεν, ἧ κεν δὴ σὺ, κελαινεφὲς, ἡγεμονεύῃς. 
Velim illi suadere. Quod non est ita dubitanter dictum, ac si ἂν esset additum, 
qua particula conditio g&qua significaretur, nt In eadem oratione v. 39. 
σή θ᾽ ἱερὴ κεφαλή, καὶ νωΐτερον λέχος αὐτῶν 
κουρίδιον, τὸ μὲν οὐκ ἂν ἐγώ πυτε μὰψ ὀμόσαιμι. 
Non temere jurarem, nisi vera dicerem. Anprimis aptum est huie discrimini illus 
trando μπῶ Theocriti xxix. 87. 
νῦν μὲν κἠπὶ τὰ χρύσεα μᾶλ᾽ ἕνεκεν σέθεν 
Bain® καὶ φύλακον νεκύων πεδὰ Κέρβερον" 
τόκα δ᾽ οὐδὲ καλεῦντος ἐπ᾽ αὐλεΐαις θύραις 
προμόλοιμί κε, παυσάμενος χαλεπῶ πόθω. 
Aischines p. 611. (552. 8. 218.) ἐγὼ δὲ οὔτε τὰς Δημοσθένους διατριβὰς ἐζήλωκα, 
οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῖς ἐμαντοῦ αἰσχύνομαι, οὔτε τοὺς εἰρημένους ἐν ὑμῖν λόγους ἐμαντῷ ἀῤῥή- 
τους εἶναι βουλοίμῃν, οὔτε τὰ αὐτὰ τούτῳ δημηγηβήσας ἐδεξάμην ἂν ζῇν. Deesse ἂν 
putat Bekkerus. ‘ 
Quum nonnumquam vel propter librorum“discrepantiam, vel propter sententia 
rationem dubium videri possit, utrum nudus optativus, an idem modus cum par- 
ticula ἂν conjunctus, an conjunctivus preferti debcat, paucis declarabimus, quid ha: 
dicendi 1 rmz differant. 
 Atque ut a,conjunctivo incipiamus, is deliberantis est, ut in Fumenidibus 791. 
821. P ᾿ = 
ν᾿ τί ῥέξω, γένωμαι ; 
quid agam? quid me fiat? Deliberati autem quum ad agendum spectet, refertur 
cunjunctivus necessario ad futura, subestque ei hec sententia: nescio. Alia cst 
optativi ratio, ut apud Theocritum xxvii. 24. 
καὶ τί" φίλος, ῥέξαιμι ; ; 
quod illic quidem vertendum est quid faceren? Id vero non est deliberantis, sel 
judicium exquirentis, subjectamque habet hanc sententiam: ‘non puto. Judicari 
autem de privsestibus et prieteritis non minus quam de futuriy potest. Quare 
optativi usus nulli est tempori adstrictus. Hinc fit, ut quum de pr.cteritis Joqui- 
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mur, necessayio sit optativo utendum, quia de his judican quidem, sed non 
deliberari potest. Ut in Asschyli Suppl. initio : 

τίνα γοῦν χώραν εὔφρογα μᾶλλον 

τῆσδ᾽ ἀφικοίμεθα ; 3 
Patet autem, si rectam orationem restituas, non ul...ue posse ejus verbi, cujus 
* optativum positum videmus, indicativam adbiberi. Ut hoc ipsum τί ῥέξαιμι recta 
oratione dictum non est τί ἔρεξα, sed τί ῥεκτέον ἦν 5 Set si quxras ποιήσειε τοῦτο ; 
fecerit istud? tam vero licebit recta oratione dici, ἐποίησε τοῦτο; Nimirum hic de 
facto quxritur- in illo autem exemplo we recte faciendo : ut ibi quoque ejnsdem 
verbi indicativo uti possis, modo sic dicas, οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἔρεξα; Naim illud τί ῥέ- 
ξαιμι re vera nihil est nisi conjunctivi in qratione obligua cum optativo commutatio, 
‘Tertia ratio est optativi tum particula ἂν conjuncti, ut Iliad. T. 90. 

ἀλλὰ τί κεν ῥέξαιμι ; 
qu quod optativuin habet, ipsa quoque est judicium exquirentis, sed, quoniam 
additum est ἄν, de re ex aliqua cunditione suspensa, ut sensus sit, non puto, nisi 
quadum conditione, id quod licet etiam sic exprimi, non puto posse. Nam quod 
potest vel non potest fieri, ex conditione aliqua pendeat necesse est. Id igitux 
recta oratione dicas, ἔρεξα ἄν ἢ οὔ ; Ex his facile conjici potest, nonnumquam his 
formis omnibus locum esse, Ut in Aristop]gnis Pluto v. 374. 

ὦ Ἡράκλεις, pepe ποῖ τις οὖν 

τράποιτο ; τἀληθὲς γὰρ οὐκ ἐθέλεις φράσαι. 
Quo loco si cum cod. Borg. legitur ποῖ τις ἂν τράποιτο, sensus est, quo quis 
se vertere possit? Conyunctivus significarct, quo ques se vertaé? Vulgata vero 
hominis est secum cogitantis, quid vel ipse vel quivis staiuat de dictis illius, 
quem tergiversari credit : quo quem se verlvre quis censcat? adem ratio est v. 438. 

ἄναξ "Απολλον καὶ θεοί, ποῖ τις φύγοι; 
Ubi qui φύγῃ scribunt, deliberantem faciunt Blepsidemum, Idque etsi non est in 
libris, tamen aptius illo loco videtur. Sic etiam apud Demosthenem in Lept. 
p. 492, 21. quo loco optativi caussa utitur Reisigins, prestat quéd ex aliquot 
codd. dedit Behkerus: εἰ δὲ μηδ᾽ ἂν ἐν ἅπαντι τῷ χρόνῳ τοῦτ᾽ ἔχοι δεῖξαι γεγονός, 
τίνος εἵνεκ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν πρῶτον καταδειχθῇ τοιοῦτον ἔργον ; al{ecte vero apud Sopho- 
clem Antig. G04. scriptum est, 

τεὰν, Zed, δύνασιν τίς ἀνδρῶν 

ὑπερβασία κατάσχοι ; 
Ubi graviter errarunt, ‘qui κατάσχῃ reposuerunt. Non epim hic deliberationi, 
sed opjnioni locus est. Recte etiam apud Demosthenem in or. ad Phorm, p. 
921, 17. legitur: καὶ ὅσα μὲν εἶπε μετὰ τῆς GAnPelas, μὴ χρῆσθε τεκμηρίῳ' & δ᾽ 
ἐψεύσατο τὸ ὕστερον, ἐπειδὴ διεφθάρη, πιστότερα ταῦθ᾽ ὑπολάβοιτε εἶναι ; i. 6. hac 
ros veriora existimaturos quis putet ὁ Et apud Andocidem p. 131. (184. §. 36.) καί- 
τοι ob δήπον, & ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὀστρακισθῆναι μὲν ἐπιτήδειός εἰμι, τεθνάναι δὲ οὐκ ἄξιος, 
οὐδὲ κρινόμενος μὲν ἀποφυγεῖν, ἄκριτος δὲ φεύγειν' ὁ δὲ τοσαυτάκις ἀγωνιζόμενος 
δικαίως καὶ νικήσας πάλιν δόξαιμρο δὲ ἐκεῖνα ἐκπεσεῖν ; Non musassent viri docti ὅ 
δὲ in οὐδέ, ne quid de Sluiteri conAtu dicam, si vidisgent postrema verba per inter- 
rogationem proferri. Sed in Krotico Memosthcni tributo p. 1404, 17. quod legitur, 
τῷ γὰρ εἰκάσειέ τις θνητῶν, ὃ ἀθάνατον τοῖς ἰδοῦσιν ἐργάζεται πόθον ; etsi recte 
dictum est hoc sensu, cui compuraturam quis putet? tamen non contendcrim non 
‘aut scriptum esse cum particula dy, aut potuisse scribi. 

Multo difficilius judicium est de iis locis, in quibus sine intcrrogatione nudys 
positus ext optativus, quod fere tara tcnue ac subtile disgiimen est, ut non multom 
intersit, ulrum addatur ἄν, an omittatur. Reisigium quidem in hujus rei expl.4 
catione ita a vero aberrasse puto, ut quod de addita particula dici debebat, ad 
Omissam transtulerit. Quam enim conditionem intelligendam existimat, quum 
omissa est particula, ea non nisi quum additum est ἄν, intelligi potest: siquidem 
omnino hanc vidémus illius particule naturanf esse, ut ad «onditionem aliquam 
referatur. Ita quum illud Moschi i. 6. a : 

ἔστι δ᾽ ὁ παῖς περίσαμος" ἐν εἴκοσι πᾶσι μάθοις νιν, ! 
sic interpretatur, inter quosvis viginti noscus, si modo πόβοαϑ: yon avimadvertit, 
id divi deHfuisse μάθοις ἄν. Nam si in nudo optativo ea quam vult sententiz 
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inesset, plane aliud dixisset Moschus quam volebat. Non enim certissime, sed 
si fors fert, noscitur, qui noscitur, si modo noscitur. Atqui Moschus non fortasse 
noscas Amorem, sed noscas opinor dicere voluit. Sed quos in laqueos 8686 im- 
plicuerit Reisigius illa quam proposuit ratione, apertissime cognosci potest ex iis, 
que p. 130. dicit, Homericum illud Iliad, E. 303. 

μέγα ἔργον, ὃ ob δύο γ' ἄνδρε φέροιεν, 
sic esse intelligendum, εἴ τινες φέροιεν, δύο γε ov φέροιεν, illud autem Iliad. A. 
271. 

κείνοισι δ' ἂν οὔτις 

τῶν ot νῦν βροτοὶ εἰσὶν ἐπιχθόνιοι μαχέοιτο, 
non potuisse omissa particula,dici, quia gic aut hoc cogitaretur, εἴ τις μάχοιτο, 
οὔτις μάχοιτο ἐκείνοις, aut hic sensus prodiret, εἴ τις μάχοιτο ἐκείνοις, οὔτις μά- 
χοιτο ἐκείνοις. Quod nemo non videt ita disputatum esse, ut, prouti quis velit, 
aut ex priore loco demonstrare possit in altero delendam esse particulam, aut 
ex secundo loco ostendere addendam fuisse in priore. Nam si eodem modo, quo 
de hoc posteriore loco statuit, priorem interpretari volemus, duas habebimus 
perversas sententias, aut ef τινες φέροιεν, obrives φέροιεν, aut εἰ δύο ye φέροιεν, ov 
δύο ye φέροιεν' sin posteriorem locum eo modo, quo de piiore sentit, expli- 
cabimus, recte ille se habebit, evanescetque quam omissione particule nasci 
putat perversitatem: εἴ tis μάχοιτο ἐκείνοις, οὔτις τῶν νῦν μάχοιτο, Cur enim 
quum in, altero loco urgeat predicatum δύο γε, hic, ubi additum est etiam signi- 
ficantius, τῶν of νῦν βροτοὶ εἰσὶν ἐπιχθόνιοι, pro non addito habet? Denique quid 
talibus fiet, quale hoc est Iliad. ©. 274. 

ἔπειτα δὲ καί τι πάθοιμι. 
Quod ex ipsius precepto quum sic interpretandun sit, εἴ τι πάθοιμι, πάθοιμί τι, 
quid id aliud est quam quod in omnibus verborum modis locum habet? [taque sic 
potius existimandum est, nudo optativo opiniongm sine conditione, optativg cum 
particula ἂν autem suspensam ex conditione aliqua opinionem significari. Idque 
vidit etiam Matthiv ad Eurip. Hippol. 468, Atque illa quidem forma epici po- 
tissimum sunt usi. Homerus Od. I", 231. ἢ 

ῥεῖα θεός γ' ἐθέλων καὶ τηλόθεν ἄνδρα σαώσαι. 
Vide ibidem 319. 2. 122. Π. 386. Ihad. K. 246. δὅ0, Ο. 45. 197. T. 321. Φ. 
274. 9.213. Duo hujus generis exempla, quod de jis aliter sentire video Reisi- 
gium, ipsis verbis adscribam. Lliad. B. 340. 

ἐν πυρὶ δὴ βουλαί τε γενοίατο μήδεά τ᾽ ἀνδρῶν" 
quod 1116 p. 134. per interrogationis figuram explicandum censet : ea nou opus esse, 
satis docent cetera que memorayimus exempla. [it Thad. Ὑ. 426. 

οὐδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔτι δὴν 

ἀλλήλους πτώσσοιμεν ἀνὰ πτολέμοιο γεφύρας, 
quod p. 180. nescio quo pacto sulacum esse ratus, fecit ut eo nomine reprehen- 
dendum sit, πτώσσωμεν scribendo. Sed Od.H. $14. scribendum, 

οἶκον δέ κ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ κτήματα δοίην, 
‘alk’ ἐθέλων γε μένοιϑ. Ἡ 
Vulgo δὲ ἐγώ. Codd. nonnulli δέ τ᾽ ἐγώ. Sic etiam Od. Δ. 108. recte Harl. et unus 
Vindobonensis, 
; GAN’ ἕτι μέν κε καὶ ὡς κακά περ πάσχοντες ἵκοισθε. 
Ubi νυΐρο μέν γε καὶ ὥς. Particule xe καὶ juncts reperiuntur etiam alibi, ut 
lliad. O, 235. H. 181. 370. P. 546. Od. B. 332. 1. 308. 334. et κεν καὶ A. 339. 
Vel ex his apparere puto, quod contendit Redsigius p. 123. omitti ἄν, ubi quid 
hypotheticum ita ponatur, ut ab ipso qui loquitug non certa ratione, sed quodam 
cogitandi arbitrio sit sumptum, ut est becurius dictum, ita ne satis quidem verum 
esse. Exemplorum autem quibus utitur alia recte se habent in quibus opinionem 
indicat optativus, alia vel optativum optantis habent, vel aiias ob caussas ab hac 
disputatione removenda sunt. Et illa quidem qua opinionen# significant, hec 
sunt, Aristoph. Eq. 057. A 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ dv paxdraro: χέσαιτο γάρ, εἰ μαχέσαιτο. . 

Pindar. ΟἹ. iii. 84. κεινὸς εἴην. Nam κεῖνος εἴην, quod probabat Reisigius, id ut 
optartis esset, hodie ipsum jam improbare credo. Oh, xi. fin. be 
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τὸ γὰρ ἐμφνὲς οὔτ᾽ αἴθων ἁλώτηξ 
οὔτ᾽ ἐρίβρομοι λέον- 
τες διαλλάξαιντο ἦθος. 
Eurip. Hippo. 468. 
ἡ οὐδὲ στέγην γὰρ ἧς κατηρεφεῖς δόμο. 
ἂν καλῶς ἀκριβώσειαν. 
Theocr. viii. 89. 
οὕτως ἐπὶ ματέρα νεβρὸς ἅλοιτο. 
et 91. 
οὕτω καὶ νύμφα γαμεθεῖσ᾽ ἀκάχοιτο. 
Et hoc postremum quidem mirum est al» Reisigio non magis quam a Poppone 
in diss. de particula ἄν infellectum esse. Quod is ad γαμεθεῖσα, quod non est em 
atque γαμηθεῖσα, attendissent, vidissent sensum cssé: ta ,puella nuptum expetita 
doleat. Idem iv. 11. : : 
πεῖσαι τοι Μίλων καὶ τὼς λύκος αὐτίκα λυσσῆν. : 
Ad idem genus etiam illi sunt loci tefcrendi, in quibus qu indicatur opinio cum 
voluntatis quadam significatione conjuncta est. Theocr. viii. 18. 
σύριγΥΎ ἂν ἐποίησα καλὰν ἐγὼ ἐννεάφωνον...--- 
ταύταν κατθείην" > 
hanc oppignerem. Isocr. Paneg. p. 253. c. οὐ γὰρ ἀποκρύψαιμι τἀληθές. Bekko- 
rus optimi codicis auctoritate ἀποκρύψομαι, quod tamen non vacat suspicioné manus 
correctricis, Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1210. 
οὐδεὶς πρὸς τάδ' ἀντείποι βροτῶν" 
Nemo contradicat, i. 6. velit contradicere. Pindar. Pyth. ἐν. 
Alvovos yap πᾶϊς ἐπιχώριος οὐ ξεί- 
ναν ἱκοίμαν γαῖαν ἄλλων. 
Nolim venisse : quem locum audacigsima conjectura tentavit Reisigiusin Comm. cv. 
ad (Ed. Col. 199. Moschus iii. 114. 
τῷ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ov φθονέοιμι" 
nisi ille scripsit, οὐδέ κ᾽ ἐγὼ φθυνέοιμι. ‘Theocritus xxii. 74. 
οὐκ ἄλλῳ γε μαχεσσαίμεσθ' ἐπ᾿ ἀέθλῳ. "ν. 
xvii. 60. 
φής μοι πάντα δόμεν' τάχα δ᾽ ὕστερον οὐδ' ἅλα δοίης. 

Qui autem loci non debebant afterri, hi sunt: primum ubi optativus optantis 
est: Soph. Aj. 904. ‘mew ed. A'schyl. Ag. 225. Deinde in quibus ἂν idonca 
codicum avctoritate firmatur, ut in Platonis Thext. p- 166. A. et Cratyl. 397. A. 
Tum Soph. Cid. Col. 42. ubi vide que notavimus: Porro Aristoph. Av. 180. 
ubi scribendum videtur ὥσπερ εἴπῃ τις. Apud Aschylim Suppl. 735. facilior est 
Erfurdtii conjectura, 

ἴσως γὰρ ἂν κἠρυξ τις ἢ πρέσβυς μόλοι" 
quamquam non contenderim non potuisse omitti ἄν. In Eunp. Heracl. 527. 
particule δὲ καὶ μᾶλλον faciunt ue non valde laudandum putem Scaligerum, qui 
πρέποι pro πρέπει scribendum judicaverit. De Soph..Antig. 912, vide que ad- 
ποίαν! ad eum locum v. 903. mew ed.’ Denique illud valde miror, quod p. 134. 
a Schifero in errorem abduci se passus est Reisigius. Nam quod ille ad 
Posidippi versum in Poesi gnom. 196. dicit, in verbis 

ποίην tts βιότοιο τάμῃ τρίβον, 
ut ex cod. edidit Brunckius, optativum defendi Metrodori parodia, - 

παντοίην βιότοιο ἐάμοις τοίβον, 
‘neqtaquam verum est. Posidippum enim, ut qui deliberaret, conjunctivo uli 
necesse erat ; Metrodorus autem, qui juberet, non potuit non optativum ponere. 
Quod ibidem affert Schzferus ex Iliad. A. 93. H. 48. 

ἢ pd νύ μοί τι πίθοιο ; 
non est, ut ipse existimare videtur, dictum omigsa que addenda fuisset particula, 
sed quia conditin abest: velisne mihi obedire? Nan ubi inest conditio, ἂν est ad- 
jiciendum, ut in 60 vorsu, qui in priore loco statim sequitur :» 

τλαίης κεν Μενελάῳ ἐπιπροέμεν ταχὺν ἰόν ; : ; 
Nempe si qfis te roget. Apud Platonem Euthyd. p. 292. Εἰ. libii consensu: 
καὶ ὅπεῤ ἔλεγον, τοῦ ἴσου ἡμῖν ἐνδεῖ ἢ ἔτι πλέονος πρὸς τὸ εἰδέναι τίς ποτ᾽ ἐστιν A 
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ἐπιστήμη ἐκείνη, ἢ has εὐδαίμρνας ποιήσειεν. Sentiebat vitium Heindorfius, qui 
ποιήσει scriptum malebat, suppleri tanen ad optativum ἂν posse ratus: in quo 
fallitur. Optativus quidem recte se habet,, sed ut sit orationis oblique, quam 
sic restitue: καὶ ὕπερ ἔλεγον τοῦ ἴσον ἡμῖν ἐνδεῖν, constructione illa, de qua dictum 
ad Viger. p. 745. 751. 894. 


V1.—De optaliro rccie orationis cum ἄν. 


Jam denique dicendum est de optativi usu ev, qui adjungi postulat particu- 
Jam ἄν. Atque ex iis que hactenus dicta sunt satis planum esse putamus, pro- 
priam hujus constructionis vim esse eam, ut opinio cum conditione conjuncta sigui- 
ficctur. Vix ullum huic sationi declarande aptius exemplum inveniri poterit, 
quam illud A‘schyli in Agam. 1657. : 

ἐντὺς δ᾽ ἂν οὖσα μορσίμων ἀγρευμάτων 
πείθοι ἂν, εἰ πείθοι" ἀπειθοίης δ' tows. 
Dubitanter enim dictum πείθοι ἄν, quia ex eo pendet, ut placeat Cassandra obc- 
dire: sine conditione autem ἀπειθοίης, quod id putat futurum esse chorus. Alia 
-quedam exempla, in quibus diserte addita cst conditio, vide apud Reisigium p. 
124. 

Apparet ex his, optativo cum partirula ἂν conjuncto opinionem signiticari de eo, 
quod ex aliqua conditione pendeat. Atqui quod sic demum esse puiamus, ut 
non sitenisi conditione aliqua impleta, id apertum est non ut quod vere sit, sed ut 
quod possit esse cogitari. Eo factum est ut grammatici particulam illam σύν- 
δεσμον δυνητικὸὺν appellarent. Quod tamen non sic est inteHligendum, ac si ποιοῖμ᾽ 
ἂν idem sit quod δύναμαι ποιεῖν. Nam illud posterius rei vere enunciationem 
continet, esse mihi potestatem faciendi: hoc #utem, ποιοῖμ᾽ ἄν, opinionem in- 
dicat, facturum me esse, si forte impleta sit conditio aliqua, cur faciam. Ut quod 
est in Prometheo, . : 

GAA’ οὔτε σιγᾷν οὔτε μὴ σιγᾷν τύχας 

οἷόν τέ μοι τάσδ᾽ ἐστί, 
quis ita dicat, οὔτε σιγῷμ᾽ ἄν, οὔτ᾽ οὐ σιγῷμ᾽ ἄνΊ Neque enim quid fortasse fac- 
turus sil dicere vult Pe»metheus, sed ic vera nec tacere nec non tacere injuriam 
qua affectus sit posse. Contra quod posuit Herodotus iv. 195. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν πᾶν, ὕκου 
καὶ ἐν Ζακύνθῳ ἐκ λίμνης καὶ ὕδατος πίσσαν ἀναφερομένην αὐτὸς ἐγὼ ὥρεον, nemo 
non videt, si dixisset πᾶν δυνατόν ἐστι, multo eum confidentius dixisse, et de- 
tracta opinionis modestia, quam quum, ut fecit, opinari se indicavit, nihil, 
certis quidem conditionibus, incredibile esse. Et hoc quidem genus ita tritum 
ν est, ut excinplis non indigeat. 


VII.—De optativo cum ἂν pro futuro. 


e 


Cum hoc significatu conjunctissimus est alius, isque non minus frequens. Nam 
quic opinamur impleta aliqua conditione ficri, sive que possunt fieri, per se ipsa 
nulli sunt tempori adstricta: sola enim in cegitatione nostra versantur. Itaque 
nisi diserte ad prasentia vel preterita referuftur, consentaneum est, ut, quoniam 
rei vere fact notatione carent, ad illud 4pracipue tempus trahantur, quod na- 
tura sua res non factas complectitur, 1. 6. ad futurum. Ita factuin est, ut opta- 
tivus cum particula ἂν consociatus futuri significationem habere existimetur. Sed 
hoc quuque ita est comparatum, ut ipsum futurum tempus rem ut certam enun- 

«εἰ, optativus et ἂν autem ut talem, que videatur futura esse, si impleatur illa 
ex qua pendet conditio. . Ita differunt hac: ¢ 

5 & δεῖ γενέσθαι, ταῦτα καὶ γενήσεται" 

ὅ τι τοι μόρσιμόν ἔστιν, τὸ γένοιτ᾽ ἄν. 

Attici quidem, qui amant omnia dubitantius dicere, pre citeris hoc optativi usu 
delectantur. Qui si nonifumquam etiam quum quid certissime futurum dicere vo- 
lunt, optativum prtcferunt, non‘est ea negligentia existimanda, sed figura etiam 
aliis in dicendi generibus usitatissima, qua verba dubitationis plena, pronunciata 
significantius, fortius asscverant, ‘ 
« Hic vero optativi cum particula ἂν conjuncti usus vel per se ipso prodit, cur 
haad facile quis, ut futura indicct, futuri sit optativo usurus. Qtum enim jam 
χίγνοιτ᾽ by et γένοιτ' ἂν ad res futuras referatur, quid opus est dicere γενήσοιτ᾽ 
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ἄν" Quin si quis ita loqueretur, videretur ille ργοϑοητα ac preterita excludere. 
Τὰ vero, nisi quedam plane singularis ratio fieri jubeat, ne recte quidem faciat. 
Nam que futuro aliquo tempore fieri possunt, etiam nunc possunt fiert, et ante 
facta esse. Quare vix puto exempla illus constructionis, que non mendosa sint, 
inventum iri, Apud Aristophanem quidem Vesp. 1094. recte jam legitur: 
. ov γὰρ ἣν ἡμῖν ὅπως 
; ῥῆσιν εὖ λέξειν ἐμέλλομεν τότ᾽, οὐδὲ 
συκοφαντήσειν τινὰ 
φρόντις, ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις ἐρτης ἔ- 
σοιτ᾽ ἄριστος, 
pro ὃς ἂν, ex ΠΡῚΝ Rav. ct Ven. qni ὅστις ἂν habent. Mirum vero apud Lycur- 
‘gum § 15. p. 149. Reiskenullum editorarl ad hc vetha ollendisse : εὖ γὰρ ἴστε, 
& ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὅτι ᾧ πλεῖστον διαφέρετε τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων τῷ πρός τε τοὺς θεοὺς 
εὐσεβεῖν καὶ mp\s τοὺς γονεῖς ὁσίως καὶ πρὸς τὴν πατρίδα φιλοτίμως ἔχειν, τούτον 
πλεῖστον ἀμελεῖν δόξοιτ' ἄν, εἰ τὴν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν οὗτος διαφύγοι τιμωρίαν. Id scriben- 
ιν puto δόξαιτ᾽ ἄν. 
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NOTES ON THE CEDIPUS REX. 


No. LV.—[Colicluded from No. LXX.] 


865. Νόμοι] Those laws which are antecedent to all written laws, 
and are founded in the consciences of mankind by the Giver of all 
laws. : 

Anlig. v. 458, Οὐδὲ σθένειν τοσοῦτον φύμην τὰ σὰ ; 

Κηρύγμαθ', ὥστ᾽ ἄγραπτα κἀσφαλὴ θεῶν 
Νόμιμα δύνασθαι θνητὸν ὄνθ᾽ ὑπερδραμεῖν. 
Οὐ γάρ τι νῦν γε κἀχθὲς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί ποτε 
Zi ταῦτα, κοὐδεὶς οἷδεν ἐξ ὅτον 'φάνη. 
(ἰς. pro Milone, ὃ. Est enim hiec, Judices non scripta sed nata 
lex 3, quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus; verum ex natura 
ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, expressinus: ad quan uen docti sed 
ficti; nom instituti sed imbuti sumus. So also Hec. 787. to the 
same purport. ’ 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οἱ θεοὶ σθένοῦσι, xo κείνων KpaTar 
Νόμος, νόμῳ yaptous θεοὺς ἡγούμεθα, 
Καὶ δῶμεν, ἄδικα ἦι δίκαν ὡρισμένοι. 
Ste Demosth. περὲ Στεφάνου, § 83. 

867. dv"Odupros| “ OF which [taws] Olympus [the seat of the _ 
cods, i. ὁ. heaven] is alone thé author.” ’ 

874. "Y pes φυτεύει τύραννον] Bruuck seems to think that here 
also is an instance of Hypallage, and that the meaning is, ἡ τυραν- 
vis ὕβριν φυτεύει, “absolute power produces*insolence of disposi- 
tion ;” but the words as they stand give. a very good sense, ‘‘ inso- 
lence of dispositign produces a tyrant, Of causes a sovercign to 
become a tyrant.” "Yfps is outrageous’ conduct, either towards 
gods op men; and the chorus glances at the impiety of Jocasta. 
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See v. 857. Τύραννος denotes one who possesses absolute power 
in a state. Cornelius Nepos, in his Life of Miltiades, defines 
a tyrannus to be a man who has risen from a private station to 
the uncontrolled government of a state; one who abuses absolute 
power, is a tyrant in our sense of the word; aud probably such is 
the meaning in this passage, though an instance does not imme- 
diately occur where τύραννος is used in a bad sense: τυραννικὸς 
means tyrannical, Med. 349. 
Ἥκιστα τοὐμὸν λῆμ᾽ cov τυραννικόν. 

And Euripides calls τυραννίδα, ἀδικέαν εὐδαίμονα. Dionysius ap. 
Stob. tit. 43. Ἢ γὰρ τυραννὶς ἀδικίας μήτηρ ἔφν. Sec Elmsley's note. 

879. πάλαισμα] The struggle: sc. to discover the murderer of 
Laius. 

882. προστάταν]Ἵ For the meaning of this word and its appli- 
cation, see above, v. 411. 

884. πορεύεται) Walks ox proceeds outrageously in words or 
actions: see Ps. i. 1, ‘‘ Blessed is the man who hath not walked 
in the couusel of the ungodly.” Ὑπέρυπτα, acc. pl. neut. used ad- 
verbially. 

S90. gvterac] Read with Elmsley, ejpZerac; from cipyw, will keep 
himself from : it may be doubted whether there is such a word as 
ἔρξεται at all. ‘ - 

801. ἣ τῶν ἀθίκτων ἔξεται] Ἢ εἰ ἔξεται, or if he shall hold him- 
self on, cling to, meddle with: ἀθίκτων, which ought not to be 
touched, liallowed, holy. (v. 897.) So Mor. Od. i. 3. 24. uses 
non-tangendus. ‘ 

Non-tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 

803. θυμῷ βέλη ἕξει) Read εἴρξεται, Elmsley. What man in 
circumstances like these (i.e. if the murder of Laius be unrevenged, 
or perhaps, it he gain hy dishonest means, &c. vv. S89-—8)1.) will 
restrain himself, 1. e. ‘refrain from keeping (/3é\n ψυχᾶς) the stings of 
conscience (θυμῷ) from his soul; i. e. will ever atier listen to the 
suggestions of his own conscience, and thereby avoid the commis- 
sion of crime? ’Apivw governs an accusative of the thing warded off, 
and a dative of that from which if is averted : sce Herc. F. 193. 
Orest.617. Sometimes the accusdfive is omitted, and then ἀμύνω 
signifies ““ to defend ;” that is, “ to 4 ard off danger from.” See in- 
stances passim, ) 

we 896. τί Set με χορεύειν; Why ought I to be a chorus? whose 
duty it was to support the cause of religion and morality. 866 
Hor. Art. Poet. v. 193. 

898. γᾶς ἐπ᾽ ὀμφαλὸν σέβων] To the central point of the earth: 
see abuve, v. 480. and Suidas, in v. γῆς ὀμφαλὸς, where this pas- 
sage is quoted. é. G 

899. "Αβαισι] Abe was a city in Phocig,;-where Apollo had a 
temple and.oracle under the title of PoiB0s"AGBatos. This was one 
of the oracles, whose pretensions to foretel fature events Croesus sent 
to ascertain. Clio, § 46. See also Herod. viii. ὁ 38. 
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903. εἴπερ ὃ ὗ ρθ' ἀκούει] If rightly thow art called: similar! 
εὖ ἀκούειν, κακῶς ἀκούειν, to be well or ill spoken of, or deséiilied: 
- to have a good or bad name.* 

Κακῶς ἀκούειν ob μέλει θανόντι pct. Alcest. 742. 
In Latin, audio has sometimes the same signification. 

Hor. Ep, i. 16.17. Tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis. 

909. τιμαῖς ᾿Απόλλων ἐμφανής; Apollo is distinguished by a 
proper attributes. See Dr. Monk, Hipp. 106. 

917. ἔστι rod λέγρντος] ‘He isat the mercy of him who speaks.” 
Aristoph. Equit. 86. Ὦ δαιμόνιε, μὴ τοῦ λέγοντος ἴσθι. 

919. Adxe’}] See above, ν. 203. 

ἄγχιστος] Nearest ; perhaps referring to the statues of differ- 
ent gods placed in the vestibule of the palace, of which that of 
Apollo was nearest. The scholiast explains this passage differ- 
ently, though not satisfactorily. ; 

921. ὅπως πόρῃς] See above, v. 71. and on the quantity of 
ἡμὶν, see ν. 39. : 

923. κεῖνον .. .Ἷ Beholding him as [or who is to us like] the pilot 
ofa ship-—in conslenanon: 

928. γυνὴ δὲ μήτηρ] The scholiast rightly remarks that an ambi- 
guity is here intended by the proximity of ‘ wife” and “ mother.” 

930. παντελὴς] The complete wife, as having children. Homer. 

calls a house where the wife was barren, ἡμιτελὴν ; 1. 6. according 
to the schol. in |. ἄτεκνος. 

937. ἀσχάλλοις δ᾽ tows] ‘And perhaps you will be sorry” to 
hear of the death of Polybus; or, as the schol. explains it, because 
(Edipus will be obliged to leave Thebes and return to Corinth. 

941. ἐγκρατὴς] In} power. 

948. τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔφευγε μὴ κτάνοι] Flmsley proposes τὸν ἄνδρα 
φεύγει μὴ κτάνῃ, and suggests the common sonstruction οὗ πάλαε 
with the ‘present tense: see above, v. 289. and v. 39. 

950. ὦ φίλτατον γυναικὸς loxderns κάρα] See Cl, Ji. No. {ΧΤΠΠ. 

. 85. v. 1. on this periphrastic mode of expression. 

051. ἐξεπέμψω] Πέμπω, [οὐ send another; πέμποβαι, to ‘have 
another sent to oneself, to sen for. 

952. rtivopos τοῦδε] This afin, sc. the messenger from Corinth; 
not in the same sense as τοῦδε τἀνδρὺς, ν. 534, 

959. θανάσιμον βεβηκότα] Gone dead, or gone the way of death. | 


See Brunck’s note. | 
961. σμικρὰ ... ῥοπὴ] A slight inclination [of the balance] con- © 


signs to [eternal] sleep old persons; ῥοπὴ, ΠῈ turn of the scale. 


CE. C. 1508. ῥοπὴ βίον μοι. 
964. φεῦ, φεῦ] An exclamation of joy and εχ ναί: See above, 


v. 316. 
966. κλάϑοντας Spves] “Opwss, acc. plur. for ὄρνῖθας. Antig. 1001. 


᾿Αγνῶτ᾽ ἀκούω φθόγγον ὑρνέθων, κακῷ 
Κλάθοντα- οἴστρῳ. ar 
ὑφηγητῶν» From donynrys, ductor. ᾿ 
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968. κεύθω ν] Κεύθω is used both nevtrally, as here, and actively, 
Hec. 868. Στέγαε κεκεύθασ᾽ aide Τρῳάδων ὄχλον. . See also Pheen. 
1229. . 4 
ἐγὼ δ᾽. ὅδ᾽ ἐνθάδε}! Some take these words parenthetically, and 

refer ἄψαυστος éyxous to Πόλυβος the nom, to κεύθει ; in this case 
ἄψαυστος will ‘have a passive signification. On the idjomatic form 
ἄψαυστος [ἔγχους, see Cl. Ji. No. LXIv. p. 260, v. 582. supra, ν. 

191. ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων. See the note. 

069. τῷ ᾿μῷ πόθῳ] Through regret of nie he perished, and thus 
might have died in consequence of me; i.e. I might thus have been 
the cause of his death. Tlé@os denotes sorrow for something lost or 
gone; sorrow for the death of friends; regret. Desiderium 1s 
similarly used. Hor. Od. 1. 24. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
‘fam cari capitis 2 

971. ξυλλαβὼν] Having taken with him; ξυλλαμβάνω with a 

dative case siguifies to assist. Eur. fr. Temen. 3. 
Τῷ yap πονοῦντι καὶ Geos ξνλλαμβάνει. 

973. προύλεγον πάλαι ;) ‘This is a different thing from προλέγω 
πάλαι. The former expression denotes fhe frequency of the admo- 
nition as well as the latter; but it also implies that the act of admo- 
nishing was over before the time when Jocasta was then speaking. 

.See ahove, v. 289. | 

974. παρηγόμη»] I was led along, or led on. 

977. τὰ τῆς royn:] The same as ἡ τύχη : this periphrasis of the 
- substantive in the genitive case is very common in both prose and 

verse, unless indeed by the neuter article with a genitive be im- 

plied, whatever results from, concerns, or belongs to the genitive. 

Here ‘‘ the /aws of fortune.” 

Aci φέρειν ra τῶν θεῶν. Phen. 393. the dispensations of the 
gods. See Matth. Gr. Gr. p. 411. and Viger. p. 35. 

077. πρόνοια 0 οὐδένος atgys| Hor. Od. iii. 29. 29. 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 

.  Caliginosa nocte prginit Deus. 5 
Οὐ. i. 9. 13. Quid sit fugurtim cras, fuge quzrere. 
Alcest. 801. ra τῆς τύχης vat ἀφανὲς, οἷ προβήσεται. 

Oa the uncertainty of the future alsé, see Pope’s Essay on Man : 

‘* Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate,” &c.., 
= 983. παρ᾽ οὐδὲν] As nothing ; of ao value. ap’ οὐδὲν is here 
4 placed with εἰμέ; “but its more usual construction Is with r/@e- 
μαι. See Viger. p. 242. Tap’ οὐδὲν, or ἐν οὐδένι λόγῳ, or ἐν οὐδένος 
λόγῳ τίθεσθαι, are the common expressions: yet we have a similar 

expression to tke one in the text, Antig. 465. 

Οὕτως ἔμσιγε τοῦδε τοῦ μύρου τυχεῖν 


Παρ’ οὐδὲν ἄλγοε" 
1, 6. [€8rey] ἄλγος παρ᾽ οὐδὲν--- τ 
‘*is a grief as nothing,” or, of no importance. « 


..” 987. Kai μὴν μέγας 6pOadpos] . This was the reading of Brunck, 
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and of most editions and Mss.; thereby ,vitiating the metre, since 
the last syllable of μέγας is short (v. 871. piydd ἐν τούτοις θεὸς . . 
‘compared with the corresp8nding line in the Antistrophe, v. 
_ 881. θὲδν ov λήξω ποτέ). But Elmsley, after a Ms. in the King’s 
library at Paris, and the London edition in 1746, reads correctly 
μέγας γ᾽, ye being necessary in such'a sentence after καὶ piv > vee 
below, v. 1004. Here. F. 1116. 

991. ἐς φόβυν φέρον] See above, v. 517. 

993. 7 obyi] In scanning forms*a trocheet See above, v. 18. 

H ῥητὸν ;)] Cf. P. V. 790. 

997. ὧν οὕνεχ᾽] ““ Wherefore Corinth has long been dwelt afay 
from by me;” 1. 6. ““ Wherefore 1 have long lived at a great dis- 
tance from Corinth.” 

1000. ἦ yap] On the usage of ἧ yap in interrogative sentences, 
see Cl, Jl. No, Χ111. p. 89. v. 44. 

1001. πατρός re] “ Yes, and froma wish not te be the murderer 
of my father.” : 

1006. εὖ πράξαιμέ re] 1 might obtain some advantage ; εὖ ποιή- 
σαιμέ τι, I might render some service. 

ταρβῶ γε] Read with Elmsley, ταρβῶν — ἔφευγον ταρβῶν ye. 

Antig. 403. a. ἦ καὶ λυνίης, καὶ λέγεις ὀρθῶς ἃ φής} 
' b. ταύτην γ᾽ ἰδὼν θάπτουσαν. 
i. 6. λέγω ὀρθῶς ταύτην γ᾽ ἰδὼν... .. 

1011. ἐξέλθῃ] Come or turn out; i. 6. prove. Similarly, v. 88. 
kar’ ὀρθὸν ἐξελθόντα, turning out rightly: v. 1084. obs ἂν ἐξέλθοιμ' 
ἔτι, ποτ᾽ ἄλλος, I shall never turn out or prove a different person. 
See also v. 1182. 

1012. ἦ μὴ] Ἦ [rapBets] pj—What ? do you fear lest— 

1023. ἔστερξεν] Lropyn is natural affectipn ; that love which a 
parent feels for his child; and στέργω is, to zhave such a feeling, 
to love as a parent. 

1024. Ἡ γὰρ πρὶν] See above, v. 775. 

1030. σοῦ γ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, σωτήρ γε] ‘The restrictive particle ye ws 
here used by the messenger fa express his reproof of the remark 
made immediately before by ge : 

ποιμὴν yap ἡσθαΐ κἀπὶ Onreig πλάνης; 
which implies a sneer at the mts¢genger’s employment. 

1032. ποδῶν... ἄρθρα. -τὰ σά] For ra ἄρθρα σῶν ποδῶν. | 
When a genitive is governed of a noun, the poysessive pronoun is 
made to agree with the noun, where we should expect it to agree 
with the genitive case. See Valckenaer, Phen. 1533. 

Hec, 430. Ζῇ, καὶ θανούσης ὄμμα συγιδείσει τὸ σόν. 
Phoen. 1533. Μονομάτορος ὀδυρμοῦς ἐμοῖς, , 


for μονομάτορος dduppois ἐμοῦ. 
The Latin writers Sometimes imitate this idiom. Hor. Sgt. 1. 4. 22. 
΄ cum mea nemo 
᾿ Scripta legat vulgo recitare timentis 2 


nostyros vidisti flentis ocellos . . 
90 
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1033. τί τοῦτ᾽ ἀρχαῖον ἐννέπεις κακόν :] ““ What ancient disaster 
is this which you are mentioning?’ On this idiom, see v. 2. 

1034. Scardpous] Perforatos ; μία σε through. Acaropos, accord- 
inv as it is paroxyton or proparoxyton, is active or passive. The 
word, except in this place, does not occur in Sophocles, or in Euri- 
pides; it is used in an active sense three times by Aschylus. See 
P. V. 76. and 188. and Eumen. 664; and the learned Dr. Blom- 
field, P. V. 76. 

1036. ὥστ᾽ ὠνομάσβης:] See above, v. 7. 

1037. πρὸς μητρὺς ἣ warpds;] Sc. ὠνομάσθὴν (did I receive this 
name] from my father or my mother? The child’s father generally 
imposed the name; and we find by one of Demosthenes’ orations 
(adv. Beotum, περὶ ὀνόματοι), that the Atheniavs were authorised 
by law to give names to thei: children ; but sometimes the mother 
exercised the same privilege. Phoen. v. 56. 

τὴν μὲν Ἰσμήνην᾽ πατὴρ 
« Ὠνόμασε, τὴν δὲ πρόσθεν ᾿Αντιγόνην ἐγώ. Sc. Jocasta. 

1046. οἱ ᾿πιχώριοι] Read ὀὐπιχώριοι. See Elmsley’s pref. to 
CE. R. p. 8. 

1033. ἥδ' dv... av] See above, v4828. 

1055. τὸν δ The article here 15 used for the relative ὃν : no un- 
common circunstance in the Attic writers, particularly in the cho- 
ral odes; though Valckenaer, [lipp. 527. denies this. 

Sept. Theb. 36. Σκοποὺς δὲ κἀγὼ καὶ Karomrijpus στρατοῦ 
.. Ἔπεμψα, τοὺς πέποιθα μὴ ματᾷν ὁδοῦ. 
See Dr. Blomfield’s note, and Dr, Monk, Hippol. 627. The tra- 
gic writers use ὃ for ὃς, τοῦπερ for οὗπερ, Pers. 780. τόθεν for ὅθεν, 
Pers. 700, &c. Blomfield. 

1056. ris δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ εἶπε; Read ri 8 [sc. épwrds] ὄντιν᾽ εἶπε. Why 
ask, of whom he spake Jocasta suspects the whole truth, and wishes 
to dissuade CEdipus from making further inquiry. 

P. V. v. 789. a. Γαμεῖ γάμον τοιοῦτον, ᾧ ror’ ἀσχαλᾷ. 
ὃ. Θέορτον, ἢ βρότειον ; εἰ ῥητὸν, φράσον. 
; a. Τὶ δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽; οὗ γὰρ ῥητὸν αὐδᾶσθαι τύδε. 
Se. τί δ᾽ [ἐρωτᾶ.] ὅντινα [γάμον γαμεῖ. 

1061. ἅλες νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ] It ἮΙ sufficient that I am distressed. 

A -imilar government of ἅλις with a participle occurs, Here. F, 
1330. 


“Arcs yap ὃ θεὲς ὠφελῶν, ὅταν θέλῃ. 

1063. rplSovdos$ A slave in the third generation, ‘Ultima apud 
Grecos ignobilitatis nota -uit, si quis a tribus retro ztatibus igno- 
bilis esset.” Musgr,ad Androm. 634. 

1007. ἀλχύνει πάλαι] See above, v. 289. ἀλγύνει (penult. 
long) is the present tense ;" ἀλγυνεῖ (penult. short) the future. 

1068. εἴθε μήποτε γνοίης) Eide 18 said to signify ulinam, and 
precedes ‘an optative mood, sometimes a past tense, mdic. (See 

Hermann. adnot. Viger. p. 610.) but it really is an elliptic ex- 
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pression: εἰ θεὸς θέλει, if God will, may you never know who 

you are: O may you never know. On the government of εἴθε, 

τε Viger. p. 224. and Hetmann. Elem. Doctr. Metrice, p. 
᾿ . 1070. ἐᾶτε .... χαίρειν] Leave her to rejoice in her wealthy 

or'gin or family. Ἐάω, λέγω and κελεύω ro. χαίρειν, without a 

dative after χαίρειν, means, according to Hesychius, ἀπολάσσομαι, 

to bid good bye to, to renounce. . Hipp. 1062. 

, τοὺς 0 tarép κάρα 9 
’Φοιτῶντας ὄρνις πόλλ᾽ ἐγὼ χαίρειν λέγω. 
This meaning will not apply to the passage before us, because tlicn 
σὺν would be required before γένει. 
1075. ἀναῤῥήξει κακά] Should cause some evil to burst forth : in 
the following line ῥηγνύτω must be taken actively. See below, v. 
1244. 


1078. φρονεῖ... μέγα] Φρονέω with an adverb, or a neuter ad-— 


jective in the accusative, signifies, to enter the sentiments or feel- 
ings implied in such adverb or adjective; φρονέω μέγα, to entertain 
great sentiments, to be prpud; εὖ φρονέω, to entertain good or 
proper sentiments, to be benevolent or wise. So ὀρθῶς φρονέω, 
περισσὰ φρονέω, κακῶς φρονέω, and the hike. ᾿ 

1081. τῆς εὖ διδούσης] If she give me success. Here rijs'is used 
after the manner of Homer and the old poets for ταύτης ; the arti- 
cle for the demonstrative pronoun. Τὴν [i. 6. ταύτην] δ᾽ ἐγὼ οὗ 
λύσω. 1]. A. 12. See Brunck’s note. In the fellowing line τῆς 
seems to be used for ταύτης ; though this perhaps is not so decisive, 
as below, v. 1466. 

1082. οἱ δὲ συγγενεῖς] And the kindred mopths marked me out, 
as high and low ; i.e. one month showed yme to the world as a 
great man, and the succeeding, as a lowly-orn one. | 

. 1084. é€€AGocp’] See above, v. 1011. 

1085. ἐκμαθεῖν] ‘To learn thoroughly’: “ἐκ in composition with 
verbs frequently implies success in the fact contained by the verb; 
φεύγω, to try to escape; ἐκφεύχῳ, to succeed in escaping; διδάσκω, 
to try to teach; ἐκδιδάσκω, to egcceed in teaching, to teach tho- 
roughly, ἄς. . : 

.1088. ob τὸν" Ολυμπον] Her® pt is omitted: see above, v. 660, 

1089. οὐκ ἔσει] Thou shalt not be destitute [of honor] during 


v 


the whole of to-morrow’s ligh’, so that both the nurse (sc. Corinth) * 
and mother (sc. Thebes) of @Edipus should not honor thee as his | 


compatriot. 
1095. τοῖς ἐμοῖς τυράννοισιν] The plural for the singular, Gedi- 
pus only being meant. See above, v. 366. ° ; 


1096. Φοῖβε, σοὶ 62] When the disdourse is hastily turned 
from ‘one person to’another, the noun is placed first, then the par- 


ticle: as Μενέλαε, coi δὲ τάδε λέγω. Orest. 614. See Porson, and " 
Cl. J}. ‘No, LXI. v. 138. | ee 6 
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1102. Λοξίου ;] Read with Elmsley, Auéfa, the Doric genitive, as 
we have above, v. 1100. ὀρεσσιβάτα, the Doric genitive, for dpec- 
σιβάτου ; Πανὸς and Aogla are govérned by προσπελασθεῖσα. ᾿ 

τις θυγάτηρ, Λοξίου ; τῷ] Whether we follow this arrangement 
of the chorus, to which the corresponding line in the strophe is τὲιν 
αὔριον πανσέληνον ; or that of Elmsley, 4 σέ γέ res θυγάτηρ, to which 
the corresponding line is ἔσει τὰν αὔριον ; the first syllable of Ov- 
yarnp is long, contrary to every other instance, except in’ hervic 
verse, where the lawe of the metre requires the first syllable of (u- 
yarépos, θυγατέρων, ἅτε. to be long: ‘the only exception to this 1s 
is found, Odyss. K. 106. Ovyarpt ἰφθέμῃ Λαιατρυγόνος ᾿Αντιφάτοιυ, 
where the true reading is Ovyarép’ (se. Ovyardpe) ἰφθίμῃ, as in 
Odyss. O: 308. See a learned note on the quantity of this word 
in Maltby’s Thesaurus. Herman. Elem, Doctr, Metric. p. 27. says, 
‘"Ezirovos, θυγάτερες, ἀκάματυς, ἀπονέεσθαι, et multa hujusmodi 
vocabula, quoniam aliter abstinendum iis furet, primam apud 
epicos lougam habent.” 

1107. dcéar’] The augment is omitted not uncommonly ip the 
choral odes, but: never in Iambic verse, except χρῆν. See Pors. 
Pref. elxii. and Alcest. 599. I 

1113. Ξύμμετρος)] This reading mifitates against Porson’s Canon 
concerning the cretic termination, called by him the pause; viz. 
‘¢when au iambic line ends with a word or words forming a cretic, 
and an hypermonosyllabic word precedes, the fifth foot of that 
line must be aif tambus.” See Cl. Ji. No. LXI. p. 143. and Pors. 
Pref. clxxii. Independently of this, ξὺν is only then to be retained ; 
ubicunque per metrum et numeros licuit, Pors. Hec. 109. an iaw- 
bus therefore is preferable to a spondee. Read with Elmsley on 
Ms. authority σύμμοτρος, 6 aud corresponds with this man ;” sc. 
is of the same age as this Corinthian messenger. “ 

1116. προὔχοις, τάχ᾽ ἄν wou τὸν] Punctuate not after προὔχοιν,» 
but after tov; προὔχοις Fequiring the conditional particle. 

1110. τὸν Κορίνθιον tévoy| The article here is used to arre-t 
attention. « For various usages of/be article in the tragic writers, 
see Cl. JE No. LXIII. p. 87. v. 94" 

1121. Οὗτος ov] See above, v. ha 

1129. ποῖον ἄνδρα καὶ] Oif the distinction between ποῖος καὶ 
and καὶ ποῖος in interrogative sentences, see Porson, Phen. 1373. 
or Cl, JI. No. LXY, p. 199. ae ᾿ 

1135 “Ὁ μὲν διπλοῖσι] In this passage Brunck alters the read- 
ing of all the Mss. ἐπλησίαξον into érAncla@ey; an alteration 
which he says is chkearer than. the light at noon-day: but it is 
equally clearthat no such alteration is uecessary. ‘The words are 
somewhat complicate?; but may be arranged thus, κάτοιδεν, ἦμος 
[κατὰ] roy Κιθαιρῶνος τόπον, ὁ μὲν διπλοῖσι πϑδιμνίοις [ἐπλησίει ξεν 
ἐμοὶ,] ἐγὼ δὲ ἑνὶ [ποιμνίῳ] ἐπλησίαϑον τῷδε τἀνδρί : sew the servant 
of Laius. Brunck seems to have been misled by the wdrds τῷδε 
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τἀνδρὶ, conceiving that they meant ἐμοὶ, instead of the servant, and 
forgetting his own explanation of τῷδε τἄνδρὶ, v. 1112. 

1137. ἐμμήνου:] Read éxuywous; a period of six months, Arctu- 
rus rises in September. 

1146. οὐκ els ὄλεθρον ;] See above, v. 430, 

σιωπήσας. ἔσει] For σιωπήσεις ; the participle with the verbs 
ciui,-ylvopitr, πέλω, is merely a circumlocution for the verb to which 
the participle belongs. 

Kai θεῶν ἱκνοῦμαι, μὴ προδοὺς ἡμᾶς. γάνῃ. Aj. ΕἸ, 588. 
for προδῷς. Μελαμπαγὴς πέλει δικαιωθείς. Aga. 884. 
for ἐδικαιώθη. ae 

1152. κλαίων] To your cost. See above, v. 401. - 

1155. τί προσχρήϑων μαθεῖν 3] What additional information is 
it which you wish to obtain 3 ' 

1157. ὥφελον] “1 ought to have perished ;” implying thereby 
a wish that he had perished. Hence dgedov with an infinitive is 
said to denote utinam. . See Hermaun’s Annotations on -Viger. 
p. O11. ; 

1160. εἰς τριβὰ:] To delay. Εἰς Bpadvurijra, cai διατριβὰς καὶ 
ἀναβολάς. Schol. Antig,577- μὴ τριβὰς er... [sc. ποιεῖτε]. 

1169. τῷ δεινῷ λέγειν] \ge. [τοῦ] λέγειν. The article is more 
frequently omitted with the nominative and accusative of the in- 
finitive used as a noun; sometimes, as here, with the genitive and 
dative: ’Aet γὰρ ἡβᾷ τοῖς γέρουσιν εὖ μαθεῖν. Alcest. 424, The 
nominative: Κένδυνος ἔσχε δορὶ πεσεῖν Ἑλληνικῷ, Hee. 5. for τοῦ 
πεσεῖν : the genitive. The article omitted with the dative and 
with an accusative: see Antig. 358. But when the infinitive, used 
as a noun in the accusative, is governéd, by a preposition, the arti- 
cle cannot be omitted. 

1178. ὡς ἄλλην χϑόνα] ‘Os precedes δὐκῶν, and is not used for 
eis : this only being allowed in the case of auimate objects with the 
Attic writers. Herodotus uses ws fof εἰς even before inanimate 
objects : ἔο a place is frequently expressed by the accusative case 
without a preposition. | a os 

1182. efixoe . .7 Will tufaut. See above, ¥. 701]. .. 

1183. τελενταῖϊύν σε πρυσβ ψαιμι] May I, or ler'ine, behold thee 
now for the last time, Cf. Hec? v. 435, ty g 

1184. ag’ dv] The®plural for the singular. See above, v. 366. 
Here the persons described.are only Jocasta and GEdipus : but it 1s 
the language of sorrow to amplify, aud the tffect of amplitication ” 
to interest the feelings. 

1187. ἴσα καὶ τὸ μηδὲν] Equivalent to the phrase above, v. 1019. 
ἐξ ἴσον τῷ μηδενί; ΜΕΥ sty a aes 

1197. ἐκράτησας τοῦ] Kparéw witht a genitive signifies, ‘to be 
master of,” “* to" possess,” “to govern ;” with an accusative, “to 
conquer.4 See: Hipp. 1043. ᾿ 

1200. θανάτων... πύργος dvéaras] Read with Elwsley, ἀναστὰς: 


” » 
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the participle corresponding with καταφθίσας, v. 1198. ‘a tower 
against the deaths” caused by the Sphinx. This is a usage of 
the genitive not very common. b : 

1204. ἀκούειν] Se. εἰς τὸ ἀκούειν. Schol. ‘ 

1206. ξύνοικος ἀλλαγᾷ Biov;] Μᾶλλον is understood before ξύν-. 
otkos, ἀλλαγᾷ βίου, * by the change in your life.” 

1208. dirds] Read aires. 

1214. ἄγαμον γάμον] ““ Your marriage not a marriage, i. 6. un- 
natural.” This oxymorpn, or intimate connexion of words, which 
have a diametrically opposite meaning, is very common. 

Hec. 610.' Νύμφην τ᾽ ἄνυμφον, παρθένον τ' axdpbevor, 
Λούσω, προθῶμαί θ᾽." 

Eur, Suppl. 32. Δεσμὸν δ᾽ ἄδεσμον τόνδ᾽ ἔχουσα φυλλάδος. 
Phoen. 1062. Marpi γὰρ γάμους δυσγάμου- τάλας. 
Hor. Od. i. 84. 1. Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens, 

Insanientis dum sapientie 
. Consultus erro. 
Milton, Par, Regained, iii. 310. 
He look’d and saw, what numbers numberless 
The city gates outpoured. 

1222. xarexolpaca τοὐμὸν ὄμμα] I clysed my eye in sleep; I 
looked not to the future, to any thing beyond. 

. 1223. ᾿Εξάγγελος, was a person who detailed events which had 
occurred within the house or palace: ὁ τὰ ἔνδοθεν τοῖς ἔξω διαγ- 
γέλλων, and distinguished from an ἄγγελος, See Valckenaer Hipp. 


1227. Οἶμαι γὰρ... .] Macbeth, Act ii. Se. 2. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my, jiand? No; this my hand will rather - 
The multitudjndus seas Incarnadine, ' 
Making the green, one red. 
1230. ‘Exdrra, κοὺκ dxovrd] See above, v. 58. 
1256. γυναῖκα δ' οὐ γυναῖκα] See v. 1214. and Hec. v. 935. 
“Ἐξῳκισέν τ᾽ οἴκων γάμο οὐ yapos. 
1263. κρεμαστὴν τὴν γυναῖκ See cf Jil. No. ταν. p. 44. v. 


1271. ὄψοιντο] The nominative case to this verb and ὀψοίατο is. 
κύκλοι, not ἄρθρα. 

“1275. πολλάκι: re xovy ἅπαξ] See above, v. 58. 
“ 1276. ἐπαίρων] Sc περόνας. * 

1279. ὄμβρος χαλάξηε αἵματος ἀπετέγγετο) This is the reading 
of Brunck, from which, no satisf»ctory meaning can be elicited. 
The line too, as it stands, offends against the strict rule observed 
by the Attic poets in the construction of the iambic line. ‘‘Seve- 
riores Musas, (says Dawes, p. 381.) coluisse vided poétas Atticos 
quam que in*vocis hyperdissyllabe ullimam correptam ascentum 
(the metrical ictus) cadere paterentar.” He therefore iu Aristoph. 
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Plut. v. 965. φέρε viv, ἐγὼ τῶν ἔνδοθε καλέσω τινά, alters ἔνδοθι 
into ἔνδοθεν. -_ . 
Elmsley on Ms. authority has χαλάϑης αἵματός τ᾽ éréyyero, | 
which is doubtless the true reading: y@Ad2ns will mean the humors 
. οὗ the eye, ahd γένεια is understood after éréyyero. 
᾿ 1284, crevaypos, ἄτη, θάνατος, αἰσχύνη] This is an instance of 
asyndeton, or omission’ of the conjunctive particle, whereby the 
effect is increased. See Longiaus, § 20. who quotes the famous 
passage from Demosthenes, κατὰ Μειδίαν : “Τῷ σχήματι, τῷ βλέμ- 
ματι, τῇ φωνῇ, ὅταν ὡς ὑβρίϑων, ὅταν ὡς ἐχθρὸς, ὅταν κονδύλοις, ὅταν 
ἐπὶ κόῤῥης." . 
Another instance occurs below, v. 1406. 
Πατέρας, ἀδελφοὺς, παῖδας, αἷμ᾽ ἐμφύλιον, 
Νύμφας, γυναῖκας, μητέρας τε. . 

1286. ἐν rive σχολῇ kaxov;] ‘The chorus could not ask, ‘In what 
cessation from his misfortune is he?” because nothing had been 
said by the ἐξάγγελος, which could possibly lead the choysus to 
conclude that he was in any. The enclitic revi would be therefore 
preferable, as Mudge had suggested, and there is Ms. authority 
for adopting it. 1 

1289. τὸν μητρὸς . ..1 His mother’s,” sc. husband. This is 
an instance of aposiopesis.* So in Virg. 

/En. i. 155. Quos ego... Sed prastat motos componere fluctus. , 
Sc. ego puniam. This figure is very artfully used by Sinon, to 
excite the curiosity of the Trojans. a, ii. 109, 
Nec requievit enim, donec Calchante ministro— 
Sed quid ego hac autem nequicquam ingrata revolvo ? 
1291. pev@y| Future tense; μένων, present. 
δόμοις dpatos| Imprecating curses on, or proving a curse to, the 
alace. ἢ 
᾽ Med. 608. Ἢ σοῖς ἀραῖος οὖσα τυγχάνω δόμοις. 
᾿Αραῖος is also used in ἃ passive senseythough here and in many 
other instances in an active. On the latter siguification, see Dr. 
Monk, Hipp. 1413. ° 
1293. 7 φέρειν] Φέρειν Epremed of dare: | 
Ξὐγγνωσθ᾽, ὅταν ("ἢ κρείσσον᾽, ἣ φέρειν, κακὰ 
Πάθῃ, ταλαίνης ἐξαπαλλάξαι Φόης. Hec. 1097. . 
or οἵ" δύναται. understood. Δύναμαι seems to be ‘understood, 
Hec. 736. Kai yap οὐδ' ἐγὼ κλύειν : unless we read ἔχω for ἐγώ. 

1296. Οἷον καὶ στυγοῦντ᾽ ]"““ That a man even though he hated 
would pity him.” Virg. En. ii. 6. 

Quis talia fando | “οἱ 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulyssei tr 


Temperet ἃ lacrymis? - » «6 | 


2 1,860 Demosth. Philipp, iii. § 7. 0% ἡμιῶν--ἰῷ τἄλλα, 
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4 
Aj. ΕἸ. 924. Καὶ παρ᾽ ἐχθροῖς ἄξιος θρήνων τυχεῖν. 

1298. ὅσ᾽ ἐγὼ προσέκυρο᾽] Brunck remarks, ‘ Verbum προσκύρω 
fere solet cum tertio casu construi;” sand this is true, except where - 
the noun governed by it is a neuter adjective, and then it may be 
an accusative: see above, v. 598. 

1301. pel@ova ... τῶν paxlorwr] “Greater than the 
greatest: a very strong mode of expressing the superlative, to 
which I have not been able to find a parallel instance. Mdcowy and 
μάκιστος, the Doric forms of μείβων and μέγιστος, are sometimes 

* used by the tragic writers: for instances, see Brunck’s note. 

1311. ty’ ἐξήλον ;] Where hast thou leapt out ? a metaphor taken 
from the pentathlon. 

1318. κέντρων re τῶνδ᾽ οἴστρημα] ‘‘Whata pang from these 
punctures,” or wounds, which he had recently inflicted on his eyes. 

1326, καίπερ . .. τήν ye... Guus] “Opus in the sense of nihilo- 
minus at the end ofa line is preceded by καὶ and καίπερ with or 
without ye, and gives a force to the passage where it occurs, re- 
quiring a considerable periphrasis in an English translation. In the 
instances where this idiomatic expression is found, Elmsley would 
punctuate after, more properly Dr. Bloinfield, and apparently Dr. 
Monk, before ὅμως. See Mus. Crit. fe» 351. Alcest. 957. and 
Pers. 300. 

Hec. 568. Κρουνοὶ. δ᾽ ἐχώρουν, i) δὲ, καὶ θνήσκουσ᾽, ὅμως 
Πολλὴν πρόνοιαν εἶχεν εὐσχήμως πεσεῖν. 
Aj. ΕἸ. 15. ‘Oseipabés σον, κἂν ἄποπτος ἧς, ὅμως 
Φώνημ᾽ ἀκούω, καὶ ξνναρπάξω φρενί. 

1338. προσήγορον»] ‘‘ What object addressing me can I hear with 
leasure 2” Below, v. 1437. προσήγορος is considered by the Scho- 
iast as passive, and explained by προσαγορενόμενος : its usual ac- 

ceptation is active, and in the passage so explained by the Scho- 
liast, an active meaning will auswer very well; ‘‘ where I shall be 
found addressing no one;” ‘‘where I, shall converse with no 
mortal,” 
Antig..1184. αλλάδος θεᾶς 
, "Orws ἱκοίμην εἰν μάτων κατήγορος: 
addressing my prayers ἴθ. 

1340. ἐκτόπιον] “ Out of the place.” See above, v. 166. 

1346. ἐχθρότατον] The superlative from ἐχθρὸς ; the more usual 
form is ἔχθιστος : neither éyOpdrepos, nor ἐχθρότατος is found in 

«. Euripides, nor the fotmer in Sophocles. 

1347. δείλαιε τοῦ νοῦ] The genitive of the cause is governed . 
by the adjective preceding, and is said by Bos to have ἕνεκα under- 
stood. =» a Se, 

νος Iph. A. 1987. Οἱ γὼ, θανάτον τοῦ σοῦ μελέα. 
Sometimes the genitive in this sense stands aloue, without an ad- 
protive, expfessing indignation, pity, and other emotiogs of the 

ρει, es ee 5 

ὺ * Pheen. 384. Οἴμοι, τῶν ἐμῶν ἐγὼ κακῶν ! 
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1348. ds σ᾽ ἠθέλησ᾽ ἂν] “How I could have wished never to 
have discovered who you are.” Brunck translates it, ‘‘ quam vel- 
Yem nunquam agnovisses qui sis);”—** I could have wished that you 
had never discovered your birth:” but to justify this interpretation, 
there ought to have been σεαυτὸν, and it may admit of a doubt 
whether in such a sentence the active voice can be used for the 
middle. See however above, v. 556. and Mus. Crit. p. 104. 

1356. Θέλοντι κἀμοὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ἦν] ““1 also could have wished 
this.” The verbs εἰμὶ and γίγνομαι gre often accompanied by ἃ 
participle of the verb, ‘tohope,’ to ‘desire,’ ‘to wish,’ in the dative: 
where we translate the participle by the finite verb, 

Ion. 654. Ὃ δ᾽ εὐκτὸν ἀνθρώποισι, κἂν ἄκουσιν ἦν. | 
‘even though they were unwilling.” In Latin we sometimes meet 
with the same idiom. Sallust. Jug. 100. uti militibus exequatus 
cum imperatore labes volentibus esset. 
Tacit. Agric. 18. quibus bellum volentibus erat. 

1364, πρεσβύτερον) “‘ And if one evil be more inveterate than 
another:” on the formula κακοῦ κακὸν, see v. 100. 

1368. κρείσσων yap] Elmsley aptly quotes Aj. ΕἸ, v. 634. 

Κρείσσων rap’ “A.dg κεύ- 
θων, ἣ voody μάταν. 

1371. ὄμμασιν solos] his alludes to the, belief prevalent 
among both Greeks and Romans, that after death the man re- 
tained in the shades (1) the same form, and (2) the same inclinations 
and pursuits, as those which he had possessed in life, or at the 
time of his death. Q&dipus therefore says, that by putting out his 
eyes, he had rendered himself secure from looking on his parents 
in the shades. 

(1) The same form. ‘* 

Atque bic Priamiden laniatum corpore toto 

Deiphobum vidit, lacerum crudeliter ora, 

Ora manusque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 

Auribus, et truncas inhonesto vulnere nares. En, vi. 494, 

(2) The same inclinations... Que gratia currim 9 

Armorumaue fuit vivisjquz cura nitentes 

Pascere equos, eadenrsequitur tellure repostos, 
° En, vi. 653. 

1374. κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης] To both of whom deeds have been 
performed by me, for which hanging wopld be too slight α΄ 


Alcest. 232. "Aéta καὶ σφαγᾶς rade, 
Kai πλέον, ἣ βρύχῳ' δέραν 
Οὐρανίῳ πελάσσαι, ee 
1376. BAacroio’}] Agreeing with ὄψις dfter a poetic license, the 
regular meaning *would have required βλαστούντων to agree with 
τέκνων. φ ἢ 


1379. τῶν] The article fér the relative : gee above, v. 1055, ,»- 
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1985. ὀρθοῖς... ὄμμασιν .. .] See above, v. 528. 

1387. οὖς ἂν ἐσχόμην τὸ μὴ ᾿'ποκλεῖσαι) After verbs deno- 
ting prohibition, restriction, denial, contradiction, and the like, the 
negative μὴ is frequently joined with the infinitive that follows the 
verb, which negative must not be translated into English. 

Hec. 860. νόμων γραφαὶ 
Εἴργουσι χρῆσθαι μὴ κατὰ γνώμην τρόποις. 

P. V. 256. Θνητούς γ᾽ éravoa μὴ πρυδέρκεσθαι μόρον. 

The negative is not ‘uncommonly omitted.; See Orest. 257. 

Aj. ΕἸ, 70. Alcest.11. Androm. 44. Herc. F. 316. Koen. ad 

ak: p. 73. Bergler. ad Alcipbron. p. 215. Viger. p. 376. and 
4] 


1389. ty ἦν] “ That 1 might be ;” ἵνα, ὡς, ὄφρα, μὴ, denoting 
the purpose, are very frequently found with a past tense indica- 
tive: v. 1392. ὡς ἔδειξα μήποτε, that I might never show. See a 
very able note by Dr. Monk, Hipp. 643, explaining the reason of 
this construction; Viger. p. 667. and Elmsley’s excellent illustra- 
tion of this passage. 

1396. κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον] A beautiful object concealing evils 
beneath, as a scar conceals a sore. Brupck rightly connects κακῶν 
with ὕπουλον. 

1400. τοὐμὸν αἷμα . . πατρὸς} Where we should expect, ro αἷμα 

“ἐμοῦ πατρός. See above, v. 1032. 

1401. μέμνησθ᾽ ἔτι) Read with Elmsley, μέμνησθέ τι. Erfurdt. 
Antig. 2. proposes μέμνησθ᾽, ὅτι ; which seems to be an alteration 
made for the sake of adding a difficulty to the construction. 

1403. γάμοι, γάμοι] See above, v. 366. 

1415. οἷός τε] Is able. In this sense οἷος never occurs in the 
tragic writers without the particle re as an adjunct. Matthi, Gr. 
Gr. p. 693. seems to think thdt οἷος without the particle can have 
the same signitication; but the instances which he adduces are not 
in point, and may be differently translated: οἷός re is an elliptic 
expression for τοῖός re οἷος. : 

Hec. 15. Οὐκ ἔγχος οἷός τ ἦν νέῳ βραχίονι. 

1418. μοῦνος] The Ionic form fot. μόνος : see above, 304. 

1424. καταισχύνεσθ] These words are addressed by Creon to 
his domestics, or to the chorus. See Suidas on this passage, under 
the word βύσκουσαν. 

1427. τὸ] For 6, gee above, v. 1050. 

1434, πρὸς σοῦ γὰρ, οὐδ᾽ ἐμοῦ, φράσω] ‘I shall speak for your 
advantage, and not for py own.” Πρὸς with a genitive denotes 
‘for the advantage of” or ‘relative to’ the person or thing which 
it governs. But of what adyantage was it to Creon that Gdipus 
should be banished by him? In order, probably, that Creon might 
avoid the pplilution which might attach to him from the continu- 

ance of CEdipus in Thebes. : 
.1437. προσήγορος] See above, v. 1338. : 
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1438. εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ' ἃν] The particle ἂν is sometimes, though 
not very frequently, with the imperative: Hom. Od. M. 81. 

Ι ὶ ἧπεν ἃ ν ὑμεῖς 
Nija παρὰ γλαφυρὴν ἰθύνετε, φαίδιμ’ ᾿Οδυσσεῦ. 
‘See Matth. Gr. Gr. p. 926. The two instaices adduced by Brunck 
are nothing to the purpose; both referring t» the difficult question, 
whether ἂν can accompany an indicative mood. 

1442, ἵν᾽ ἕσταμεν χρείας) see above, v. 108. 

1450. ἔα] ‘To be scantied as one long syjable. 

1454, of μ᾽ ἀπωδλύτην) “Who were endeavoring to destroy 
me.” ‘ Rarius est apud Tragicos hujusmodi imperfectum. So- 
phocl. Electr, 1360. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐμὲ Δόγοις ἀπώλλυ :-." Blomf. Pers. 
v. 658. 

Oire yap ἄνδρας ποτ᾽ ἀπώλλν wodepo- 


φθύροισιν. 
1457. θνήσκων ἐσώθην] ““ For I should never have been preserved 
whien I was at the point of death.” , 


1466. ταῖν] For ταύταιν : see above, v. 1081. 
1475. λέγω τι ;] Απι1 right? 
1478. τῆσδε τῆς δου] This genitive is governed by ὑπὲρ, or ἀντὶ 
understood. So Soph. Eleutr. 563. . 
"Epo δὲ τὴν κυναγὸν "Αρτεμιν, τένοε 
Ποινῆς τὰ πολλὰ πνεύματ᾽ éoy’ ἔν 'Ελλάδι. : 
1481. ὡς τὰς ἀδελφὰς] Ὥς for εἰς is generally, if not always, 
used by the Attic tragic and comic writers oulysn the case of ani- 
mate objects, very seldom with the names of cities and countries. 
See Elmsley’s note. Valckenaer and Porson. Phen. 1415. Koen. 
Gregor. p. 19. Monk. Hipp. 1293. Here read Eis ras... 
1490. “ἔνθεν ob κεκλαυμέναι] ‘From which you will not return 
home, the subject of lamentation, instead of enjoying the sight.” 
1500. τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνειδιεῖσθε] Such reproaches will you receive. On 
the Attic future ὀνειδιεῖσθε, see Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 117. 
1503. Mevorxéws] In scansion this is a Bacchius, ews forming 
one syllable, as πόλεως is an‘igmbus. Sept. Theb. v. 2. 
“Oorts φυλάσσει FRayos ἐν πρύμνῃ πόλεως. 
1505. μή σφε περιΐδῃ:] The common reading was παρίδῃς, which 
Elmsley retains along with Herman, although the antepenult is 
necessarily short, and therefore inadmissible. Porson, Med. 284. - 
proposes μὴ παρά σφ᾽ ἴδῃς, which is a better reading than that of 
Elmsley, μή σφε rdp’ ἴδῃς, or any other yet suggested. See Dawes. 
Mise. Crit. p. 472. 
1506. πτωχὰς, ἀνάνδρους +. ἢ This is an instance of asyndeton. 
See above. ἔτ τς .. 
1515. ἐξήκεις δακρύων] Δακρύων 15 hére necessarily the participle 
from δακρύω, the spenult of which is long; δακρύων, lacrymarun, 
has the penult short. 5 
1522. ὥστε θνητὸν ὄντ This sentiment, as Brunck asserts, ‘is _ 
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most frequent among the tragedians,” and among ancient writers 
generally. See the reasoning of Solon on this subject. Clio, § 32. 
Trach. 1. Λόγος μὲν ἐστ᾽ ἀρχαῖρς ἀνθρώπων φανεὶς, 1 
‘Os οὐκ ἂν αἰῶν᾽ ἐκμάθοις βροτῶν, πρὶν av 
Θάνοι res, οὔτ᾽ εἰ χρηστὸς, οὔτ᾽ εἴ τῳ κακός. 
Tereus, fr. 10. Μήπῳ μέγ᾽ εἴπῃς; «ρὶν τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἴδῃς. 
Agam. 901. ὀλβίσαι δὲ χρὴ 
Βίον τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἐν eveorot φίλῃ. 
Audrom. 100. Χρὴ δ᾽ οὔποτ' εἶπεῖν οὐδέν᾽ ὄλβιον βροτῶν, 
Πρὶν ἂν θανόντος τὴν τελευταίαν ἴδῃς 
ες Ὅγχως περάσας ἡμέραν ἥξει κάτω. 
See also Troad. 513. Eur. Cressis.—Aristot. Ethic. 1,. 6. 12.— 
Theognis.—Erasm. Adag. ‘‘ Finem vitz specta.” 
Ovid. Metam. iti. 186. —sultima semper 
Expectanda dies homini; -dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet. | 


A Familiar Exposition of the Doctrine respecting the 
| ἀμ. f 


I the drama of the Romans the actors wore visors or masks, 
which were called persone (they were so called, because the 
voice of the actor pussed through the aperture in the mask which 
carresponded with the mouth, so that the actor spake through it, 
per-sdnavit); and, by putting on different persona, the same 
actor was enabled to,represent different characters in the same 
drama: hence the several characters, which were introduced 
-in any given drama, were called Dramatis Persone, or Masks 
of the Play. So that 1 ἃ drama contained, twelve characters, 
and if the company of actors by wiem such characters were to 
be supported consisted but of four individuals, and if these 
actors divided these characters equally amang them, each actor 
would be required to. represent three characters; and, in order 
that he might represent these three characters, he would put on 
in succession three‘different persone, each character having its 
corresponding persona. = 
Let us suppose that a Roman actor (whom we will call 
Davus) were cequired to represent the characters of Casar, 
Antony, atid Pompey, ‘in the same drama. He would put on 
one persona when he represented the character of Casar; he 
‘would have another persona under which he would:zepresent 
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the character of Antony; and he would have a third persona, 

‘punder which he would sustain the character of Pompey. Davus 
would thus have three persone; Davus would be present under 
.aach persond, and he would still remain unchanged quoad him- 
self: there would be one actor.gaying three persone. 

The Holy Scriptures speak of the Deity under the nawe Jz- 
HOVAH; they speak of JEHOVAH as beg FaTuer, and as 
being Worp or Son, ‘and as beipg ΘΡΙΕῚΤ or Hony Guost; 
they teach us that? JEHovAH ἡ One ImmuTaBLE Gop, 
Thus JEnovau has three characters. As, in the language of 
the Roman drama, then, the character which the actor -repre- 
sented had a corresponding persona; so that, by varying his 
persona, the same actor represented different characters.: so, 
borrowing (from this application of it) the word persona from - 
the Romans, we say, there is aGopHEAD whose name is J E- 
HOVAH, (ΟΥ̓ΤΟΝ V3") having three Persone ; viz. the Persona of 
the Father, the Persona of the Word or the Son, and the Per- 
sona of the Holy Ghost; under each Persone” JRHOVAH is 
prevent: there are ThreeyDivine Persone, but there is ONE 

70D. ‘ : ; 

This statement respecting the Deity, then, corresponds , 
exactly, in ¢erms (with reverence be it said), with the foregomg 
statement respecting the actor Davus.' As we,said that there 
was one Davus having threg persoria, the same Davus being 
present under each persona, ‘Davus continuing one and un- 
changed ; so have’ we said. that there is One Gop having 
Three Persone, the same Gop being present under each Pere. 
sona, Gop continuing ΟΝῈ and unchanged. Each of -these 
statements, then, contains the ‘same proposition worded ig the 
same language ; each statement contains terms clear and preciaé. 
The statement respecting Davis is perfectly intelligible, be- 
cause, as Davus and his pefeone are objects faniiliar to our 
senses, we perceive at once the truth of the propositioga- which: 
the statement contains. ‘The statement respecting the Deity 
we must admit to be true, because it is foutided on holy seit ; 
and we must admit that the terms of the propositions in this 
statement are as defined dnd 49 ‘free from Smbiguity and con= - 
tradiction, as the terms of the prepositions in the statement re- 
specting the actor Davas. a, aa ᾿ 

Thus we are compelled to adthit, that the terms of the: pro- 
positions which bave been advanéed with regard to the Deity’ . 
and His Persone are clear and free frdm amibiguity., It is:true: 
that we cfnnot comprehend the nature of these Divine Persone, 
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_ nor can we form any gdequate conception of that “ high. and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity,” for “‘ He dwelleth in the, 
light which no man can approach unto.” The words which,we 
use in speaking of the nature and attributes of tliis Being are, 
borrowed from familiar language, and they utterly fail to convey 
to-the mind any adequate ideas of the subjects to which they are 
thus applied: for, as these subjects cannot be objects of our 
senses, and.as our limited facylties cannot conceive adequately 
respecting them, the words borrowed froth familiar language 
must be inadequate to deseribe ‘them. . Stull, inadequate as words 
may be to convey any idea of the subjects to which they gre ap- 
plied, we may be compelled to admit the distinctness in which 
terms are proposed, although we may fail to arrive at a know- 
lege of the subjects to which those terms refer. ‘The terms of a 
proposition may be clear, and void of ambiguity and contradic- 
tion, although the swbjecésto which-they. refer be far beyond the 
limits of our perception “or comprehension, - ‘Thus it -ig- with 
regard to the statement which has been made respecting. the 
Deity and His Persone: the Dejty is a subject respecting 
which our minds cannot form any adequate conception; we are 
equally unable to comprehend the nature of His Persone: 
these are subjects which we cannot comprehend, for we have 
no faculties whjeh-can grasp them. Still, when these incom- 
prehensible subjects are proposed ° us in ¢erms.of familiar im- 
port, on the authority of the Word. of Truth, we may perceive 
the clearness of these terms, although we cannot form a concep- 
tion of the subjects to which they relate, 

We must admit, then, that there is nothing contradictory or 

᾿ paradoxical in the ferms .of the proposition which states: that 

there is One JEHOvAH having Three Persone ; that there are 
Three Divine Persona of the One Unchangeable God. 

- As the Roman actor spake though. his mask (er persona), 
so also did he stand under it (being covered by it); and, as to 
stand 1s, in the Latin language, expressed by the verb sisto, and 
under by the word'sub, when he stood under his mask, we say, 
sub-sistebat ; so that, as. his mask::was called persona, because 
the actor personab&t (sounded-through it), so was it called sub- 
sistentia because the actu. sub-sistebat (stood-under it). So that, 
‘when Davus wore dis mask, he.was the personans and the 
‘subsisterts, hissmask being his persona and-his supsistentia. 

The Latin word sudsistentia ig, in the Greek language, ex- 
pressed bya word which literally and strictly corresponds with 

“the Latin word, the Greek-word heing ὑπόστασις; ὑπὸ answer- 

ving.to.sub.and στάσις to sistentia; it being derived from the 
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ς verb ἴσσημι, 1 stand. This Greek word, if written in Ronan _ 
‘Ydetters, becomes Aypostasis; ᾳ word synonymous, as we have | 
seen, with subsisteniza. If, then, we substitute the word Ay- 
postasis for ils synonym subsistentia, we shall say that the mask 


of Davus was his persona and his hypostasis. « - Be 
Ag we said, then, that the actor Davus had three ‘different 
persone, we may also say that.lie had three different hypostases, 
This is no new proposition, it is mérely the substitution of one 
appellation for another. A ee Ἔν 
So also, as, when speaking of the Deity, we made use οὗ the 
word Persona from a referenté to its-employmensf’and its-im- 
port in the case of Davus; and as we said, “‘Vhere is One J ge. 
HOVAH having Three Persuné ; there are Three Divine Persoie- 

. of the One Unchangeable Gon :” 80, if, again having recourse 
to the case of Davus, we substitute the word hypustasis for 
Persona in the case of the Deity, our ‘proposition will stand,thus: 
‘There is'One εν ἢ "having Three Hypostases; there 
are Three Divine I{ypostases ofthe One-Unchangeable God,” 
This is no new proposition, it is merely the substitution of one 
appellation for another. 2 pe ἘΞ ee 

But although the word persona,:in its strict literal import and. 
in its original application, denoted a mask under witch the actor’ 
represented a character of the‘trama, it ἃ 49 afterwards employed 
in a more extensive signification.: ‘The spectators of a drama saw; 
not the faces of the actors, they saw their persone ; and,’au the 
persune wete changed, they saw: différent ‘characters: hence 
the word persona was applied to denote the .appearance where- 
by one man differed from another man; fory a8 Cesar when re- Ὁ 
presented by Davus had a different appearance from Pumpey 
as also represented by: Davus, ‘and as this difference of appears: 
ance was dependent on a différence of persona; so the word 
persona became adopted ‘ggnerally to express that external 
appearance whereby’ an individual was recognised as. being- 
different from another mat. «The English. word -prerson’ is’ 
derived from the Latin persona: in its common apptiéation, 
it is sometimes used (agreeably with the more generat Ypplica- 
tion of. the Latin word persona as just explaifled) to-denote'thé 
appearance or outward form of an individual—thus we-say, “this 
man is neat in his person ;” ‘but it 15, in its general and familiar 
application, usually employed to denpte an tndividual human’ 
being—thus we say, " k met a.person inthe street ;” “two per- 
sons are fighting ;” “ thie-person js more culpable than.the other. , 
person., “This latter afsplication of. the word person (although 
it owes its origin to the general application of the word pérsonu ~~ 

ἈΠ’ . 28 ¥ ἢ : : 
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as used to designate that outward appearance whereby,oye in- 
‘dividual is distinguished from qther men) differs very ,widely” 
from the original application of the word persona as used by 
us with a reference to our actor Davus; for, if we thus used 
the word person ‘as applicable to Davus, we might say, “ one 
person represents three churaeters,” whichis the same as saying, 
“‘one person puts.on three different persona :.here person 
would stand opposed to peFsane ; the person would be Davus, 
the persone.would designate the characters which he represénted. 

But, when we use the word Person as applied to the Deity, 
we do not use it in either of the foregoing applications of the | 
English word. person, but we employ..it in precisely the same 
import as that in-which we have used the Latin word Persona 
with a reference to the Deity, © - ’ ἢ 

It will be recollected that our proposition respecting the 
Deity stood.thus : ΕΝ ΕΝ 

There is One JenovAn having’ Three Persone: there are 
Fhree Divine Persona, of the One Unchangeable Gop. 

If we substitute for the Latig: word persone the English 
word persons (as used in pietisely the same import), the propo- 
sition, will stand thus: . 


΄ 


There is One JEnovaH having Three Persons: there are 
Three Divine Rersons of the One Unchangeable Gon. 
These two propositions, then, have one and_ the same import; 
_ the verbal differeace between them consists only in the substitu- 
tion of an English word fora Latio word. . 

Thus we find that the word Person, as applied by us to the 
Deity, hag an import very different from that of the word person 
as.applied to mau. It is.necessary to observe accurately this 
distinction between the applications of this’ word, because the 
want of this distinction has heen. the source of great confusion 
and pexplexity.° For, when the foregoing proposition respect- 
ing the Deity is submitted to a mingd-in which this distinction is 
wot strongly kept in view, the mind, recurring to the familiar 
application of the word person, sees.in the proposition ἃ para- 
dox. whith perplexes and confounds its reasoning powers: re~ 
garding. the word‘person as implying distinct individuality of 
being, it is staggered ‘gt a firoposition. which appears to it to 

-mawitain,that three distinct.iudividuala. ate. but one individual 
/beitig.: Whereas it will be βόε, if the distinction respecting the 
import of the word persam be. duly: observed, that the proposi- 
tion advances nothing paradoxical or contradictory, the. terms of 
it. heing simple and defined. 28... * |. ἥν 

Fram what we. have already advanced, it appears that our 
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. proposition niay he stated in the following terms: There is One 
JEHovAH having Three Persone, or Three Persons, or Three 
Subsistentie, or ‘Vhree Hypostases, or Three Characters. 

: There are Three Divine Persona, or ‘Three Divine Persoge, 
or Three Divine Subsistentia, or Three Divine Hypostases, or 
Three Divine Characters, of the One Unchangeable Gop. 

In this proposition, then, we fiersona, person, subsisten- 
tia, hypostasis, and character, as eyfienymous words, 

It will be recollected, that we spake of the word persona as 
being diverted from its strict original application, to denote that 
outward appearance whereby one individual was recoguised as 
being different from other men; and that we spake of the word 
person (detived from persona) as being, in famrlar language; aleo 
used to denote the outward form or appearance of an iniivi- 
dual, but as beg more commonly used [ὁ denote an ingivi- 
dual human being. ? 

‘The word subsistentia,as denoting that which the actor stood 
under (sub-sistebat), has bees, in a more general application, 
used to denote that appearance, or form, under which any thing 
stood, vr etisted: thus the idea of individuality of being became 
connected with this word also ; aud subststentia was applied to 
denote that condition whereby a thing was endowed with di- 
tanctness, or tnaividuality, of being. The cottesponding word 
in the Greek lagguage, hypostasis (ὑπόστασις), was also si- 
milarly apphed. So that the words subsistentia and hypostasis, 
accordig to these applications of them, differ very widely ab 
then import from the same words as applied by us in the fore- 
going propositions. or, if we used these ‘words, according to 
these applications of them, with a reference to our actor Davus, 
we might say, “ The subsistentéa, or hypostasts, is that of Davus ; 
the persone are those of Cetsar, Antony, aud Pompey.” Thus 
the idea of standing-under (sub-sistentia, hypostasis,) would be 
transferred from that mask (or outward appearance) under 
which Davus stood, to Davus*himself Dunding- unde (seebsis- 
tens) that mask (or autward appearance). As we dwelt strongly 
on the necessity of observing accurately the gistinction between 
the several applications of the word person, so must we enforce 
strongly the necessity of observing strictly the difference of 
application with regard to the wordé subsistentia and Aypo~ 
stasis, whenever the proposition which has een advanced 
respecting .the Deity is submitted to out éxhthination;: fot it 
has happened, through a want of precision in the applica-. 
tion ofethese words, that some diviees have employed them 
according to oné signification, while others ‘have ndopted the 
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opposite application of them. Thus, when speaking? af tHe - 
Deity, one set of divines has used the word Hypostasis “in the’ 
sense in which it has been applied in our propositign respecting 
the Deity; while another set of divines has uscd the same 
word, as implying distinct individuality of being, to denote 
. that unity of being which exists under the different Persona.t 
- "Thus, the-former set of dignes would frame our proposition 
respecting the Deity; thus:" δ᾽  - oe 

There’ is One Je Hovan ‘having Three Hypostases: there 
are Three Divine Hypostases of the One Unchangeable Gop, 

The latter set of divines would state the proposition thus: 

There is One Divine Hypostasis, which 19 called JEnovan, 
having Three Persone: there are Three Persone of the One 
Unchangeable:- Hypostasts, which is Gop. 

Now, ajjhough these two propositions appear to be in direct 
contradiction to each othr, it will-appear, if we strictly define 
the sense in which the word Aypostaszs is, in each case, applied, 
that they agree precisely with each other, so as, in fact, to con- 
stitute one and the same proposition. 

We have said that the wort subsistentia has been used to 

᾿ dénote that condition whereby a thing was endowed with dis- 
tinctness, or individuality of being. We have stated that 
subsistentia is derived from the Latin words sub (under) and 
sistere (to stand). ‘The verb ‘stare in the Latin language also 
signifies, to stand: so that by substituting s/are for'sistere, sub- 
sistere becomes substare; aud, a8 subsistentia is a noun formed 
from the verb subszstere, so the noun substantia is formed from 
the verb substure. °'Tliis latter verb substantia, then, has the 
same literal import with subsistentia ; but it is never applied in 
the setise in which subsisfentia is used in our proposition respect- 
ing the Deity, it being apphied to ¢énote that condition whereby 
distinctness of being is conferret!, ‘a which application it has an 
invport corresponding with the more general application of tts 
parallel subsistentia. Thus, if’ we ‘used the word substantia 


. " In this latter import, the word ὑπόστασις (Aypostasis) is used in Heb. 
i. 3. where the Son is said to be a Character (or Persona) of the ὑπόστασις 
(Hy posta is) 6f Gop: χαρακι ag τῆς ὁποστώσεως αὐτοῦ a statement which 
corresponds exactly. with the propositions which we have advanced 
réspecling the Deity. -In-.our, authorised translation, this passage is 
improperly rendered, “the express image of His Person.” St. Paul 
speaks ‘of his forgiving offences, ty προσώπῳ Χριστοῦ, (2 Core ii. 10.) “in 

« Persona Chiisti:” ‘the word πρόσωπον sprecing precisely witp the strict 
import of persuna, the mask of the actor being called in the Grek lan- 
"guage πρόσωπον, as it was in Latin called persona. * ᾿ 
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with.a reference to our actor Davus, we should say: The persone 
are those of Cesar, Antony, and Pompey; but .the substantia 
is the individual Davus. Aud if we introduced the word sub- 
-gtantia into our proposition respecting the Deity, we should 
apply it thus : 

There 1s One Divine Substentia which is named JEHOVAH: 
of this Substuntia there are ‘Chree Persona: there are ‘Three 
Divine Persone of that One Diwive Sudbstantia which ig Gon. 

The word substantia has in the English language a corre- 
sponding word, namely, substance. Strictly speaking, this 
English word has the same import as that which we have 
assigned to the Latin word substantia ; it denotes that condttion 
whereby distinctness of being is conferred. In the popular 
application, however, of this Lnglish word, it is made to denote 
something material as, opposed to that which dogg not come 
under the definition of matter. But, as we ackiwiege the 
Deity to be spiritual, and as that which is allowed to be spiritual 
does not come under the definition which we apply to matter ; 
so, when we apply the word substance to the Deity, we of course 
exclude all ideas of materiality as comnected with the word sub- 
stance, and we apply the word strictly according to the import ,, 
which we have already assiyued to the Latin word substantia. IE, 
then, we thus apply the English word substage to the Deity, 
our proposition will stand thus: There is One Divine Substance 
which is named JEHovAH; of this Substance there are ‘Three 
Persone or Persons: there are Three Divine Persone or Per- 
sons of that One Unchangeable Sudstaitce which is Gop. 

Thus, although our different propositions respecting the 
Deity have been differently worded, they all stgictly agree with 
each other as to the terms which they propose, so as to form 
one and the same propositiop. And, as we were ΠΕΡ τα ἵν 
admit “ that there 39 nothing contradictory or paradoxical in 
terms of the proposition, which states, That there is One Jeno- 
YAH having Three Persona; that there,are “Three Divine, Per- 
sone of the One Unchangeable God:” 80, as all the propositions 
which we subsequently advanced accord precisely with this 
proposition, ‘the admission which has beeh éxtorted from us 
with regard to this proposition must also be. extended to all 
those other propositions. δι τ ᾿ 

Whenever, then, we advance any, proposition resptcting the 
Deity, into which are introduced either of the following words, 
Persona, Person, Subsistentia, Subsistence,Hypostasts, Sub- 
stantia; Or Substance, let us previously define with strict preci 
sion the import in which each wogd is applied ; andy by so doing, ~ 
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we shall avoid that confusion of words and terms which is ‘too 

frequently to be found in the progositions which have been δα-" 
vanced respecting the Deity, and which has proved ao fertile’ a 

source of doubt and perplexity to the humble and pious Christian, - 
and of scoff and derision to the infidel. 


If we duly bear in mind the definitions and distinctions which 
have been laid down-in the preceding pages, we shall find that 
the propositions contained in that Creed which bears the name 
St, Athanasius, accord exactly with the propositions which we 
have advanced respecting the Deity. So that, although we may 
object to the frequent repetitions of the antithetical points of 
the proposition in that Creed, which give, as 11 were, an enigma- 
tical form to its statements; and although we may object to 
what.are tegmed its damnatory clauses, yet we shall find that 
it does no€ontain any statement at variance with those propo- 
sitions which we have already advanced. ἋὉ 

It is to be regretted that greater discretion has not been exer- 
cised in the use which has been made of the words Trinity and 
Unity as applied to the Deity. The word Unity, as denoting 
indwiduality of being, accords with the import which we have 
assigned to the word substantia ; it is applicable to JEHOVAN. 
The word Trinity, as denoting the existence of three, is appli- 
cable to the Persone of JeEnovan; there being three of these 
Persone. Thus Unity belongs to the One Gop Jenovan; 
Trinity betongs to the Divine Persone, The solitary proposi- 
tion, “‘ Unity is Trinity, Trinity is Unity,” contains a contradic- 
tion of terms which cannot be admitted ; but the proposition, 
‘there is One JEHOVAH. who is Unity—this JeEHovan has 
Three Persona, or a Trinity of Persona,” 18 a proposition free 
from any contradiction of terms, apd it accords precisely with 
cur former propositions, : 

The proposition of the Athanasian Creed, “ that we worship 
One Gop mn Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding 
the Persons, nor dividing the Substance,” accords with our for- 
mer propositions, which stated, ‘That there is One God having 
Three Persone: the Persone being different, the Swbstantia 
being the One émmutabie ὦ ΒΟΥ ΔΗ. Ἀ 
ὶ 5 ᾿ς YB: ᾿ 
Oct. 1826. ‘ ε ᾿ 
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ANALYSIS 


Of the First Mosaic Record (commencing Gen. i. 1. 
: and terminating ii. 4.). 


No. Η. [Concluded from No. LXX,). 


i As it is stated that when ‘“‘ Aleim created man in His (own) 
ffimage, in the image” and “in the likeness of Aleim He 
, created him, male aud female He created them,” it follows that 
the body of man was constructed at this time. For man created 
“an the image” and * in the likeness of Aleim,” was also created 
“male and female.” In the subsequent record (commencing at 
Gen. ii. 4.) it is stated, that Jehovah Aleim formed man (the 
man) dust from the ground,” (he formed or fashion@l, 3°") him 
from the soil as a potter, IXY, see Rom. ix. 20, 21.) “and He 
breathed into his nostrils” (nto the nostrils of this structure of 
clay) "ὉΠ Γ᾽ (rendered πνοὴ ζώης, breath of life,) “ and 
man” (or the man) “ was or became TTT WI?” (ἐγένετο εἷς ψυχὴν 
ζῶσαν, Sept. was, or was made to be, tx the condition of TT W3,, 
words to be presently considered). Inthe prior record, every 
living creature of the waters, all cattle, creepjng things, beasts 
‘of the earth, and fowl of the air, are distiaguished as ΓΤ WD), 
or as creatures In whom was ΠΤ WD) (Gen, 1, 20, 21, 24. 30.), 
which words import breath of life, living breath, breathing of 
4ioing, or an animated being supported by breathing. Now, as 
the breath is a thing subtle and invisible; as itis so far con- 
nected with /ife that the latter is foynd to be supported by the 
former, and to cease when that former thing ceases; 80 the word 
which denotes the breath of g living creature, has also been applied 
to denote its (fe, or principle of existence: thus WB3, whose lite- 
ral import is breath, (see Job xli. 1%., or 21.) is alao used to 
denote life (Gen, ix. 4, 5. Exod, xxi, 23. Deut. xii. 23. ῷ Sam. 
xiv.7.); and as breath and dfe are connected with animal existence, 
so is WD) used also to desote an animated being supported by 
respiration, or a respirant animal: thus ΓΡῚ WP) (literally, div- “ 
ing breath) is applied to denote both the living principle in 
animals which is supported by breath (Gen. i. 30.), and the 
animal thus possessing a fiving principle supported by breath 
(20, 21. @4.), qnd it is also applied to the human animal also 
possessing a Aiving principle supported by breath (u. 7.) But 
the nethh WB), beg thus used to denote an animated being sup- 
ported by respiration, is sometimes employed to designate 
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machine which, without the prinaiple of fife which is main- 
tained in that machine by breath, falls to pieces, or the mere 
bodily carcass (Lev. xxi. 1. 11. xxii. 4. Numb. v. 2, &c.) So 
also an individual human being who possesses a living bodily 
structure supported by respiration, is called WD) (Gen. xvii, 14. 
xlvi, 15, &e.). But that invisible portion of animated being 
which cogitates, which is affected by passions, desires, sensa- 
tions, is also called W52 (for as it is something connected with 
body, life, and breath, so isit called by that word which literally 
denotes breath, but which, as has been seeh, is applied also in 
many extended senses), and in this application it 15 rendered by 
the words Ψυχὴ, soul. ‘This Greek noun Ψυχὴ, like WD), is a 
figurative appellation extensively applied ; for it is derived from 
ψύχω; spiro, and it is vaiiously reudered anima, vita, spiritus, 
indoles. Bt the verb spiro, to blow, to breathe, gives rise to 
the noun spiritus, which signifies breath, wind, and, figuratively, 
life, soul, spirit ; and the Greek corresponding verb zvéw, to 
blow, breathe (spiro), gives rise to the noun πνεῦμα (ventus, spi- 
ritus), wind, breath, spirit. So that the various invisible parts 
of animated being are denoted by words, which, in their literal 
application, denote wind or breath: for as these several things 
are invisible, as they are things of whose essences we cannot form 
any idea, we have no original or exclusive term by which we can 
express them; we therefore apply to them some term expres- 
sive of breath or wind, for they are supported in their connexion 
with the material structure of the body by meaus of breath, and 
like wind they are invisible, evincing their presence only by 
their sensible effects. So.the noun FW denotes wind (Exod. 
xv. 10. 1 Kings: xix. 11.), gamaterial sptrit (Isa. xxxi. 8. 
1 Kings xxii. 21, 29.), sou/, spiril, inamaterial essence, mind (see 
Numb, xvi. 22. xxvii, 16. Ezek. xi. 5, xx. 32. Isa. [νὴ]. 16, 
Zech, xi. 1.) The want of some terms which exclusively might 
denote these several immaterial ané¢ thvisible things, has been the 
cause of great confusion. 1105 W52 is, in one passage, trans~ 
lated breath, in. another fife, in another soul, in another dead 

“body. 17 is, in like’ manner, variously revdered by the words 
wind, blast, soul, spirit, nind, Every living creature. which 
God created before the creation of man, was a TTT 5,2, or 
had a M17 {5);‘yhich words, as applied to these creatures, are 
rendered life (ψυχῶν ζωσῶν, Gen. i. 20.), livint creature (21. - 
Ψυχὴν ζώων), iife and (in the margin) a leving soul (30. Ψυχὴν 
$ans); which last translation is that which is piven of the woids 
as applied to man (il. 7.). : : 
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*Aleim, then, formed the body of man from the dust of the 
ground; He fashioned fos man a material structure, which 
closely resembled those material structures which He had already 
. formed for the beasts of the earth “ out of the ground” (Gen. 
i. 24. 11. 19.). Man, then, in regard to his material, or bodily 
structure, was fashioned very clusely according to the likeness 
of the bodies of the beasts. ‘* Alem formed the man dust from 
the ground (Η 6 made a body of dust forman), and He breathed 
into his nostrils OF} ΠΏΣ, and the man was (was made to be) 


mr 55. Every other living creature of the earth was, or 
had, what is expressed by the words iT WB). Man, then, in- 
asmuch as he had a body framed of dust of the ground, and 
Inasmuch as he was in the condition of MTT 5), was “-accord- 
ing to” the “likeness” of every other living creature of the 
earth. But no other living creature of the earth, excepting 
man, 19 spoken of as being formed *in the image” and accord- 
ing to the likeness of Aleim: consequently, there must have 
been someting besides the body of dust ; something, too, more 
than the TT WHI, which was impaited to man when he was 
made ‘in the image of Aleim” and “ according to His hkeness,” 

Is there, then, any thing said in the account of the creation of 
man, any particular stated, which is not recorded as having 
occurred in the creation of any other living cregture of the earth? 
“Jehovah Aleim formed the man dust from the ground, and He 


breathed into his nostrils ὉΠ ΠΏ, and the man was WSJ" 5 
m1.” It is not sted that Aleim | infused, or inspired, that 
which is expressed by the words D'TT S15) into the material 
bodily structure of any other creature wlfich He formed. Man, 
then, who of all creatures of the earth had the high exclusive 
privilege of bemg created “in the image of Aleim,” is alone 
Stated to have received from Aleim “ ΟΊ MW.” May we 
not infer, then, that his exclusive privilege gf being created © in 
the image of Aleim” was connected with, and dépendent on, 
‘his exclusive possgésion of “OM ΠΏ) ἢ" The tit OYTON 
indicates plurality, but itis plurality connected with nity of 
being ; DY Naw indicates plurality, byt it is plurality con-_, 
nected with unity of being. The OT FOV was inspired into 
the earthly body’ of man by O° own (as the Deity is called, 
Deut. v. 26, &c.), and if gave to man the “ form” and the “ hike- 
ness” of OWN; “and man was mrwe>:” in which latter 
words the preposition 9 may be rendered as or in the condition of 


(thuefis used in Josh. vii. δ. O79 FM OY 237 0d», the heart 
of the people tmnelted, and it was as, or én the condtiton of, water ; 
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see also Lam. i. 17.), and, man (or the man) was for (or as, tn 
the condition of,) a respirant living being, ‘The DYN Mow, 
which gave to man “the form” and “‘ likeness” of Aleim, was 
infused into a frame formed from the ground, and fashioned for 
respiration, and endowed with life; ’nd man thus compounded 
acted the part of a respirant living being (ἐγένοτο εἰς ψυχὴν 
ζῶσαν): his condition was in all points, excepting that of his 
emanation from the Aleim, similar to that of any other ΓΤ WD): 
for his body, like that of a beast of the earth, was formed out 
of the ground; like that of the beast, it was endowed with {78 ; 
and his anwnaul being, like that of the beast, was made depen- 
dent on respiration. Man, then, was created “in the form” 
and “‘according to” the “likeness” of Aleim; and he was 
fashioned ‘‘in the form” and “ according to” the “ likeness” of 
a ‘‘ beast of the earth.” 

What, then, is “the form,” what “ the likeness” of Aleim ? 
“To whom will ye ποθ God, or what dkeness will ye com- 
pare unto Him?” (Isa. xl. 8.) Of the essence of that “ high 
and lofty One that imhabiteth eternity” (lvii. 15.), we cannot 
form an idea; for *‘ no man hath seen God at any time” (John 
iv. 12; see also Deut. iv. 11, 12.): “" God és a spirit,” (Jolin iv. 
24.) “Ἅ dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hathtseen or can see,” (1 ‘Tim. vi. 15.) But we 
can form no idea ef the essence of spirit ; the very name shows 
that we understand not, comprehend not, what it is: for the 
word spirit in ils literal import signifiesagind, or breath, as we 
have already seen when di¢cussing the import of 052, Christ 
was “the image (sixwy, resemblance) of the invisible God,” 
(Col, 1. 15.) was “ἐμ the form of God,” (ἐν μορφῇ θεοῦ, Phil. 
ii. 6.) and ‘* was God” (John i. 13 see Zech. 11. 10, 11. or 14, 
15.): when he came on earth, he “ took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men,” (Phil. ii. 7.) 
He who was “ the image of God,” and who “ was God,” took 
on himself “ the likeness of men.”’» Itis the bodily structure of 
man, tf€n, which constitutes “the likeness*of men ;” for in the 
person of Christ “" God was manifested in the flesh” (1 Tim. 
ii. 16.) ‘The Rkehess of men,” then, is totally different and 
distinct from “the dkene.s of Aleim,” im which man was 
created ; therefore the‘ bodily form of man was not “in. the 
image,” or ‘accotding to “the likeness of Aleim.” That, then, 
which caused man to bear “ the image” and the “ hkeness” of 
Aleim, was something totally different and distinct from the 
mere frame-work of earth; something totally different alr dis- 
tinct from that which constituted man asa [ΠῚ WH) It is this 
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something: which, by a figure which proves our inability to 
form any precise idea of itsynature or essence, we call the spiri- 
tual part of man, the spirit of man. This spiritual part, this 
emanation from the spiritual Jehavuh dleim, was made to 
dwell in that structure of earth whieh 19 appropriately termed 
an ““ earthen vessel” (2 Car. iv. 7.), an “ earthly house” (v. 5.), 
“ἃ house of clay whose foundation is i the dust” (Job iv. 19.); 
and which is also called “the, outward man,” as distinguished 
from “the inwatd man” (2 Cor. v, 16.) of the spirit. This 
spirit the Deity imparted to man when He formed man dust 
from the ground (18; He fushioned.dust into an earthen ves- 
sef after the manner of a ἽΝ)", or potter), when into the nostrils 
of the body which He had fashioned “ He breathed DY saws.” 
How then shall we translate these words which thus express 
the emanation from the Godhead? We cannot express them by 
any other than figurative terms; for that which is spirilwa/ is; 
in all languages, expressed hy terms significant of wind or breath. : 
The noun ΠΤ), in its literal import,. merely -denates breath, 
(πνεῦμα, wind, spirit, breath, from πνέω, spiro; spiritus, wind, 
breath, spirit, from spiro; Ψυχὴ from uw spiro, ΓΙ wind, 
spirit, breath,) and its application te denote spirit is figurative’: 
that inconceivable something which we called spirit or emmate- - 
rial essence, being figuratively denoted by «familiar term ex- 
pressive: of breath or wind, 88 we have already shown. But, 
as has already been observed, this figurative employment of 
words expressive of breath and wind to express that which we- 
denote spirit, has led to’ great ,conflsion, Thus O° ΠΟ 

(literally, breath of living anes,.or breatle of lives or life,) is, in 

the translation of the record, rendered breath of life (πνοὴ Says). 

But 52, in its literal import, simply denotes breath (as has 

already been stated), and ΣῊ WD3, in its literal import, signifies 

living breath. ‘So that, if considered only with a reference to 

their literal import, the words OT FW) and. iPr Ὁ) will be 
found to be nearly synonymeus. ‘But as WS) bas,‘as we Nave. 
seen, several figurative applications; as the. words FY WS) are 
applied to beast, cattle, fowl, and creeping thing, as well as to. 
man, and as the words OY? ΠΣ) are τ ied to man only; so” 
must the latter words be understood as bearing 8 figurative im- 

port. The act’of the Deity by which He imparted to the 
“ earthen vessel” of man this emayation fram Elimsélf, is ἤρα» 
ratively expressed, “ΠΡ απ He blew, puffed, breathed,” into 
the nostrils of man ὉΠ 5: the literal import of the soun 
ΤΥ» οσοτάϊηρ, strietly with the.import of: the verb thus applied 
to the Godhead, “ He breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
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life,” as the passage 1s ‘rendered in the common translation ; but, 
as the words DTT ΠΏ), as here ueed,' appear to denote that 
spiritual emanation from the Godhead which imparted to. man 
“the image” and “ the likeness of Aleim,” they ought to be 
rendered by words less equivocal than “ breath of life ;” for the 
word breath is never used in our langiage to express what is 
termed spirit. The words spirit of the living ones, or of Lives, 
spirit of life, or living spirit, would be more expressive of the 
application of the'Hebrew words DY MowS,‘and they would 
prevent that confusion which arises from the application of the 
word breath to denote spirit. ‘ Aleim fashioned man dust 
from the ground (he fashioned a human frame from dust), and. 
He inspired into his nostrils spirit of dives (living spirit), and 
man was in the condition of a respirant animated creature.” 
The {ping spirit, the emanation from the Godhead, was put 
into an animated earthen: vessel: the life of the spirit being 
independent of the connexion of life with the body, for, when 
that body is deprived of its Life, “ the dust shall return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirié unto God who gave it’ (Eccl. 
xi, 7.). 

« 4tis worthy of remark in this place, that the noun feminine 
2, which ἐπ regzmine (i. 6. in construction with ἃ succeed- 
ing noun) becomes*MOW3, although its literal import be breath, 
is restricted in its application, so as not to be used but with a 
reference to man or to the Deity. Thus, with-a reference to 
man, it siguifies, either the breath, according to its literal im- 
port (as Dan. x. 17.), or the spiritual part imparted to him by 
the Deity (Isa. Ivii. 16. ὉΝ NOW, “ and the spirits which 
I made”). So ΠΡ 59 (literally, ad? breath), which occurs in 
Deut. xx. 16, Josh. x. 40. xi, 11. denotes “all men :” for the 
{sraelites were commanded, when thy took the cities of their 
enemies, not to, suffer maw. 59 to live (Deut. xx. 16.); and it 
is said that Joshua utterly destroyed ΠΟ) 59 (Josh. x. 40.), 
he left not any of ΠΏΣ 5> undestroyed (xi. 11.): and this is 
éxplained, as Parkhurst remark, in vegse 14. to'denote αὐ men ; 
for it is there said, ““and all the spoil of these cities and the 
catile the children of: israel took for a prey unto themselves ; 
but every man they, smote with the edge of ‘the sword, until . 
they had destroyed them, and tifey left not remaining WW) δ" 
(that 19, they destroyed all ΠΣ, 1. e..all men. See also 1 Kings 
xv. 29.), OT MT ΠΏ), Gen. vil. 22. ‘the breath of the 
spirit of life,’s(or, as it might with equal correctness bw.ren- 
dered, the spitit of the breath of life,) “4 scems,’? as Parkhurst 
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observes, “‘ to refer to Gen. ii. 7. and to be explanatory of OTN 5D 
(every man) at tlre end of vegse 21 ; the destruction of the infe- 
rior avimals having been described in the former part of that 
_ verse.” ΓΘ), us applied to the Deity, signifies breath (Isa. 
, »xx. 99. spoken of the Deity in condescension to our limited 

ideas of ὧς being), the breath or tuspiration of the Deity (Job 
ΧΧΧΙ]. 8. : 

‘The Mosaic records inform ws, then, that man, although in 
common with beast, cattle, fowl, and creeping thing, he had a 
body fashioned of dust from the ground, eudowed with vitality, 
and supported by respiration, had also, exclusively, a spiritual 
keing which bore the “ iniage” and “ the likeness” of the spiri- 
tual Godhead. ; 

The first record then proceeds : 

“Διὰ Aleim blessed them; and Aleim said unto them, Be ye 
fruitful, and multiply ye, and replenish the earth, and subdue it, 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that creepeth ppon the earth. 

« And Aleim said, Behold, I have given you every herb, seed- 
ing seed which (is) upon the face of all the earth, and every tree 
in the which (is) the fruit of a tree yielding sced, to you it shall 
be for food.” 

Man, then, was ordained to live on vegetable food. 

“ And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein (is) 
iTTT-WDI, (L have giyen) every green herb for food. And it was 
so.” 7 
No beast, fowl, or creeping thing, then, was carnivorous at. 
this time. 

“ And Alcim saw every thing that He had made, and behold 
(it was) exceeding good. And evening was aud morning was 
the sixth DY.” ᾿ , 

That order of things on earth, over which man was appointed 
to have dominion, was now completed., Changes had been 
wrought on the surface of the earth ; it had brought forth ve- 
getables for the food of peast, fowl, creeping -thing, and of 
man ; animals of the waters, of the earth,*and of the air, had 
been made; man had been created. The office of giving light 
on the earth was row administered by orbs of the heavens. ‘I'he 
arrangement of the economy of the earth was» now finished. 
The record therefore now says : ° 

ἐς And the heavens and the earth were finished, and all their 


host.’ 


cc’ fra ἐελγός aud all their host” had beeu finghed in the 
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beginning,” when “ Aleigy created the heavens and the earth.” 
They are merely introduced into the record under the fourth DY, 
as being then appointed to regulate the “light” of the earth. 
But this record conveys no information whatever respecting 
*¢ the heavens and all their host,” excepting as they give light 
on the earth; the record having, as we have repeatedly said, an 
exclusive reference to the eaith. So that the statement that 
“116 heavens and the earth weye finished, or completed,” is to 
be regarded as sitoply informing us that that arrangement of the 
economy of the earth; to which the record solely refers, was now 
finished ; aud that the orbs of the heavens, which, together with 
the earth, God had created “in the beginning,” had now hag 
their full office, guoad the earth, assigned to them : so that all that 
order of things on earth which was to be prepared for the dy- 
nasty of man was now finished. 

‘¢ And on the seventh OV Aleim ended His work which He 
had made; and He rested on the seventh DY from all His work 
which He had made. And Aleim blessed the seventh OV, and 
sanctified it; because that ia it He Had rested fiom all His work 
which Aleim created to make.” 

Thus this record, which terminates at this place, enumerates 
seven divisious of time, each of which is called DY. As athe 
record is silent 9s ¢o the date and duration of each of the six pre- 
ceding petiods called DY, so is it silent as to the commencement 
and duration of the seventh DY’: it merely mentions the seventh 
DY, without saying anything of its termination. It does not say 
of it, as it says of each of the preceding periods, “and evening 
was and morning was” the seventh DY ;, but having mentioned 
the “seventh DY,” and haying stated that God ‘blessed and 
sanctified it,”’ the record ends. 

Such, then, are the contents of the first Mosaic records. Re- 
peatedly has it been observed in the preceding analysis of this 
record, that the record gefers exclusively to the earth. But, 
referring solely as it does to ous glabe, how brief, how limited, 
how scanty is the information which it communicates respecting 
it. That “ in the beginning” it was formed, as the heavens also 
were, by the Deity“-that at one time it was desolate, void, and 
enveloped in darknes$—that the darkness of its surface was dis- 
pelled—that an atmosphere was formed—that the waters which 
covered the surface of the globe were collected together s0 as 
to expose a dry surface—that vegetation took place—that the 
light of the earth was placed under the regulation of heavenly 
orbs—that @Wing creatures of the waters, and fowl oXghe air, 
were produggd—that beast of the carth, cattle, and creeping 
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thing, were created—that man, created in the image and accord- 
ing to the likeness of the spixitual Godhead, was formed, male 
and female—that man was appointed to have dominion over 
fish, fowl, and every living thing onthe earth—that vegetable 
productions were allotted as the food of man and of beast— 
that ‘there were six periods or divisions of time during which 
these several changes and productions occurred—that the suc- 
ceeding, or seventh, period was Ψ blessed”> and “* sanctified” by 
the ee a is all the information that the record presents 
us with. προς 

What, then, can be more absurd than the attempts which have 
been made to reconcile the discoveries and the thedries of astro; 
nomers and ‘geologists with the record which we have just exa- 
mined ? What can be more prejudicial to the cause of religion 
than the conduct of those who, from a misapprehension of, the 
purport of this record, from 8 mistaken zéal for the character of. 
Moses as an authentic historian, either endoayor to check the 
inquiries of the natural philosopher, or oppose the inferences 
fairly deduced by him from discovery, and observation, and rea- 
son, because they apprehend that those inquiries and those infe- 
rences may establish views respecting the economy of the hea-: 
venly orbs, or respecting the early history of the earth, which’ 
are not exhibited-in the record which we havé geviewed? Do' 
these persons suppose that they suppogt the cause of religion 
by checking, or by stifling, the investigation of facts? Do they 
not see that, by this mistaken conduct, this erroneous zeal, they 
expose the Mosaic records to the taunts of the caviller, and that 
they drive philosophy into the gloom of scepticiom ? Their 
conduct is founded on a ‘misapprehénsion of tlie scope and 
purport of these records. ‘They are not the records of the his- 
tory of the universe; they ase not the records of,the natural 
history of the earth. ‘They are the records of. Christianity, 
They refer exclusively ‘to ‘the earth ; they refer toit as 11 con- 
cerned the race of Adam ; theyrrefer to the spiritual or religious 
history of man. But they'do not contain the natural history οἵ 
matter; they do not unfold the philosophy of-nature. "The 
truths of religion have beeh revealed to man; ‘but no revelation 
has been made to man of the truths of philosophy or of nature ; 
these he endeavors to discover by his own infustry and research ;- 
his endeavors may, in many-instances, be fruitles’, buf’ the in- 
vestigation of the truths of nature cannot be Seba πα ae to the 
cause of religion. For the God of religion is alsa the God of 
nature-weiid He is the God ofttruth; and, if the ‘tysteries--of 
nature could be unfolded and explained, her truths, “would: be- 
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found to be in strict aceordance with the truths of religion, and 
with the truth of the Deity. ε 

Geologists have argued that there is evidence of the earth’s 
having undergone sundry repeated changes as to the condition 
of its crust, or exterior covering, before the era of Adam.‘ Let 
their evidence be dispassionately examined, aud, if it be conclu- 
sive, let the facts which rest on it be admitted without hesita- 
tion, Thete is nothing in the Mosaic record which is at vari- 
ance with such a conclusion. But, say the objectors, the record 
says nothing of the earth’s having undergone such changes ; the 
creation of Adam took place on the sixth day of creation ; conse- 
quently, unless you can show that the several changes of which you 
speak took place, during the six days mentioned in the record, your 
conclusions must be false, or the record must be a false record. 
A perusal of the foregoing review of the record will have shown 
the fallacy of these objections. It will have shown, that the 
silence of the :ecord on any subject connected with the natural 
history of the heavens or of the earth, affords no grounds for 
any inference respecting that history. The objection founded 
on the six periods spoken of in the record js equally groundless. 
For, in the first place, the record says nothing of the length of 
either of those periods called DY (and translated day). Well, 
then, says the objector, you would argue that each O'* was a long 
period of time, say a thousand years, and you would prove that 
the earth existed six thousand years before the creation of Adam, 
and you would wish us to believe that the pra-adamite changes 
of which you speak, occurred during these six long periods. 
The objector is mistaken. It matters not, as far as the truth of 
the geologist’s arguments is concerned, whether each OY was of 
long, or of short duration; whether it comprised a thousand 
years, or twenty-four of our precént hours (and let it be 1e- 
membered that the record says nothing of the length of either 
DY). For, although the record specifies these several periods, 


1 jt is said in the second record (which will form the subject of a se- 
arate dissertation) wherc it is state that the Deity created every 
Plant of the field, “for Jehovah Aleim “had not caused it to rain on 
the earth, and (there was) not a man to till the ground; and a mist 
went up from the δα, and watered the whole‘ face of the ground.” 
(Gen. ii.5, 6.). Now, as it is stated in the prior record that every 
vegetable was produced onthe third ΟἿ Δ. 11, 12, 13.), and that the 
waters which covered the whole surface of the earth were gathered 
together so as to expose a surface of dry Jand on the same DY (9, 10.), 
it follows that, if that HY had been, only equal to our present astrono- 
mical day of 24 hours, a few hours only could elapse between the re- 
tiring of the Waters and the commencement of vegetation, so that as the 
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each of which ξ calls DY, it says nothing of the, date of the first 
OY; it says nothing of the length of time that elapsed from the 
first creation,of the earth to that first DV; it says nothing of the 
state of the earth prior to that barren, empty, dark state of it 
which it mentions ; it does not say at what date that state com- 
menced ; it says nothing of the length of time during which that 
state continued. So that the pre-adamite changes of which the 
geblopists speak (and grant, for urgument’s sake, that they are 
fully proved to have taken place) may have taken place between 
*‘ the beginning” and the time when the earth: first became “ de- 
solate aud void,” and was covered everywhere with waters (which 
is the first deluge mentioned in the Mosaic records); or they may 
have taken place during the continuance of that dark and deluged 
state; or they may have occurred at sundry times from “ the he- 
ginning” to the time of Adam. The truth of the evidence addced 
by geologists to prove that the world existed several ages before 
the creation of Adam is,-then, independent of any discussion as 
to the length of the six periods mentioned in the Mosaic record. 
The truth of the Mosaic record is also independent of any facts 
which may be considered conclusive in proving that several ages 
elapsed between the creation of the world and the creation of 
Adam. : 


[In the preceding analysis the record has been considered in 
its literal sense, without any regard to any spiritual import w hich 
it may posscss. ‘Ihe consideration of its-esa¢eric or spiritual im- 
port may form the subject of a separate dissertation, and there 
will then remain for examination the second record of the Pen- 
tateuch commencing at Gen. 31. 5, terminating at iii, 24.) 
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Fivery. reader of the Bible must have obberved the frequent 
recurrence of the number ‘forty in the text, and this, too, in 
cases where no natural reason appears for*preferting that num- 
ber to another. ‘Thus, at the flood,,the rain fell on the earth 


earth wouJd, in that case, be saturated with moisture, no rain or fog’ - 
could bé@¥equired to water the exposed surfaco for the purpose of aid- 
ing the procoss of Vegetation. , Μ᾽ 

ε8 
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forty days, and when the waters were abating, Noah opened the 
window of the ark after forty dajs; Moses was in the mount 
forty days without eating or drinking; Elijah travelled forty 
days from Beersheba to Mount Horeb; Jonah prophesied that 
Nineveh should be destroyed in forty days; our Saviour was 
tempted forty days in the wilderness, and appéared on earth 
forty days after the resurrection ; the Israelites lived forty years 
in the wilderness; Ezekiel pfophesies that Egypt should be 
desolated for forty years, &c. 

Now, it is a curious fact, that the modern Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks, employ the word forty to express an indefinite num- 
ber, in a manner analogous to the use of the terms a dozen or a 
score with us, in familiar conversation, but with still greater 
laxity. This peculiarity in the mode of speaking among the 
eastern nations has been noticed by several writers. Lebrun, 
after describing the ruins of Darius’s palace at Persepolis, 
informs us that its modern name is Chelminar, which signifies 
“ forty pillars,” although the number of pillars standing is only 
19. The name, he thinks, has been given to it at a time when 
there were no greater number existing than at present. Some 
travellers, he informs us, misled by the name, have supposed 
that there were 40 at first; but this is a gross error, as it is 
ascertained from the remains of pedestals, and other marks, 
that the original number was 206. ‘This free use of the nume- 
rical term forty, he remarks, 1s common in Persia, as shown 
again in the modern palace of Ispahan, which has the same 
name of “ forty pillars,” though the number of pillars does not 
exactly correspond, (Voyage, Tom, I. p. 279. Amst. 1718.) 
Chardin describes Erivau‘ as standing between two riveis, onc 
of which has an Armenian name, which signifies fort? springs. 
(Abiégé de-l’Hist. Générale de Voyages, tom. 27, p. 195.)— 
There is a rivulet in the ‘Troad, which has been the subject of 
much controversy, and has' been described by Chevalier, Clarke, 
Dalloway, Foster, and others ;‘it bears the Turkish name of 
Kirke Jos, or “forty springs,” though it has only sixteen or 
eighteen. Mr. Alexander, in his ‘Travels, newly published, 
mentions a Turkish town named Girke Kalissa, or ‘forty 
churches.” (p. 276.) lam sue ὦ have met with, in the course 
of my reading, eight “or ten other instances of names of towns, 
rivers, or objects in the fast, of which the term forty was a 
component part, though at this moment I cannot refer to the 
-authors, [shall only qbserve, therefore, that as this mode of 
espression prevails among the Turks, we may be certalethat it 
exists among the Arabs, from whom the Turks have borrowed 
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all their learning. as well as, their religion. The story of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thievey will immediately: occur to. the 
reader’s memory, in. which, though the details are accommo- 
dated to the humber 40 (perhaps by the ‘French translator), the 
result has no dependence on that arbifrary number, but would 
have been equally suitable’ with any other, It .is remarked b 
some traveller, I think, by Dr. Clarke, that the number. 1001 is 
used by the Arabs with the same Jatitude ; that a palace, for ih- 
stance, 1s said to have 1001 doors or 100] ‘windows, when its 
doors or windows are very numerous, though they dq not per- 
haps in reality exceed ἃ hundred. Precision of ideas is, in fact, 


td 


the characteristic of occidental understandings, and hyperbole, 


and metaphor are so embodied ‘with the forms of speech of the 
eastern nations, that they infect, even their numerical state- 
ments, ὯΝ ae oo es 
The Turks I consider as the mere copyists of the Arabians ; 
but if the latter, with the Persians and Armenians, employ this 
mode of expression, is it not probable that they have derived it 
from one common source in very ancient times ? The Hebrew,, 
it is well known, is a sister dialect of the Arabic; and from this 


circumstance, as well as from frequency of intercourse, the Jews . 


and Arabs must have had many idioms and forms of speech in 
common. [8 it not probable, then, that the terra alluded to may 


sometimes have the same- value in the Hebrew. Scriptures as_ 


among the modem Arabs, Turks, and Persians ? 

What led me to form this conjecture was a note attached in 
Stackhouse to the-history of Elijah. The Scriptures state, that 
the prophet, in-obedience to divine command, travelled forty 


days and forty nights from Beersheba ,to, Mount Horeb, with- ; 
out tasting food on the journey. The addition of “ forty nights” 


in the phrase, is merely the .klebrew mode of expressing com- - 


plete natural days of 24 hours, In the note, which is taken'from. 


Patrick and Calmet, it is observed that’ there ig a difficulty: i, 
conceiving how,so much time could be spent’ on the journey, . 


» 
“a 


the distance being only about 150 miles—that is, at the most, 


six or eight days’ travelling, instead of forty. ‘I happened , to” 
read this when the idiomatic use of the. nutnber-iforty by tye. 


modern Arabs and Persians was fresh in-my recollection, and it 


immediately occurred to me, that 1 had-here solution of the . 


difficulty.. We have but: to, suppose shat the term.sometimes 


denotes an indefjnite number ; and in ‘this case , the English 
word “many” might be very properly employed.to express the ᾿ 
sense. ὧὺ was in.this manner, the idéa I have thrown out oc- 


curred to me; and the conclusion to whichiit led was, conisider- 
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ably strengthened. in’ my, mind, when Ireflected on the marked 
‘frequency with which the term forty is used’ in the Scriptures, 
and in cases where We can see no reason for the preference of 
that number to another. . The number seven having a reference. 
to.the ‘days .in which the work of creation was completed, and 
to the days in the week, we easily discover why the seventh year 
and the forty-nimtl year were celebrated with certain obser- 
vatices, and why “ weeks of years” were typically employed by 
the prophet; but the number forty has no such circumstance 
in its favor, May we not ask, then, why the rain should fall 
on the earth exactly forty days at the floed, though the waters 
increased for 150 days? Nay, I put it to commentators to say, 
whether the rain whith in Genesis, chap. 7. v. 12, is said to 
have fallen furty days, does not appear from chap. 8. v. 2, to 
have continued during the whole peried of the increase, 150 
days. Inthe same way I ‘may ask’ why. Noah should wait 
‘exactly forty days after the tops of the mountains were seen 
before he opened the window of the ark. Further, [ may ask 
why Moses should remain éxactly forty days on‘ Sinai—why 
Elijah should spend forty days in travelling to the same 
mountain, when six or elght would have sufficed—and why 
Jonah, contrary to the usual practice of the prophets, should 
fix so precise and short a period for the accomplishment of the 
destruction of Nineveh. In these, and probably in other cases, 
1 submit whether some difficulties would not be removed if we 
were to consider the'term forty as equivalent to the English 
word ** many.” 

#In making these remarks, nothing is farther from my thoughts 
than to do any thing to. weaken or impair the authority of the 
Scriptures, 1 have no doubt that the term forty is used in cases 
where it is to be literally constryed ; but we know that light 
has been throwh on’the text of the bible in a thousand instances 
from the examination of: oriental customs and oriental idioms, 

and that in fact great. additions-have been made from this source 
to the evidence we possess of the genuineness of the inspired 
volume. Fath not a theologian, nor learned in biblical criti- 
cis, and do not‘ therefore speak with confidence; I merely 
throw out hints and suggestions, which I submit with all due 
humility to the judgment of these who are better informed. 


ιν 
a 


‘Edinburg, July 1827. 
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“ Researches’ on the Tenets and Doctrines of the 
Jeynes and Boodhists,” Sc. By Lieut. Cor. Wi1- 
LIAM Franckiin, East India Company’s service. 
(London: 4io. 1827.) 


᾽ ieee ape 


Iw the title-page of this handsome volume Col. FRaNcKLin 
describes himself as authonof a “ Tour to Persia” —“ The His- 
tory of Shah Aulum”—and ‘‘ An Essay on the Site of Ancient 
Palibothra ;” but he has modestly omitted any mention of the 
other works which have long since established his reputation 
as a meritorious writer on different subjects; for his ““Με- 
moirs of George Thomas” offer us the authentic history of a 
most extraordinary adventurer: we are entertained by his 
translated romance of ‘“ Camarupa;” and instructed on a topic 
that has interested such a multitude of classical readers, by his 
‘«‘ Observations on the Plain of Troy.” In the volume before 
us (which our author has had the honor of dedicating by per- 
mission to Elis Majesty), a laudable effort is made to extend 
that knowlege of Indian mythology for which we are chiefly 
indebted to Sir William Jones, Wilford, Colebrooke, Bucha- 
nan, Mahoney, Dubois, Maurice, and Faber, by particular re- 
searches into the tenets and institutions of the Jeynes and 
Boodhists, who, according to a conjecture of Col. F., may be 
regarded as descendants of the ancient Brachmanes. ‘“‘ pe 
image which represents Bood’h is called in the Birman domi- 
nions Guadma or Goutama, the Sqmono-Cuddom of the 
Jeynes; and this image we, find the primary object of wor- 
, ship in all the countries situated between Bengab and China, 
and extending to the country of Japa aod the Aleutian isles, 
But the sectaries of Bood’h contend, 1 think with justice, for 
‘priority. of establishment over the system of modern Braminism ; 
and even at the present day hold a balance with them in point 
of numbers, though the Brahmins possess the spiritual authority. 
(p. 8.) Sir W. Jones regarded Bood’h as the same with the Chi- 
nese and Japanese’ Ὁ ; and he might also be the Gothic Woden, 
‘¢ whose religion, it is well known, ounce obtained jn our beloved 
Britain.” (p. 8,) The second chapfer 3s deyoted to the history 
of serpent-worship, which our ingenious author regards as of the 
highestuntiquity, indeed of antediluvian origin, and pervading not - 
only the Asiatic world, but ultimately the greater part of aneient 
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Europe. The details of this interesting subject are arranged 
ein the following order: Cbhaldea, the Holy Scriptures, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Grecians, Romans, Goths and Germans, Hindoog, 
Mexicans, and Peruvians. In the course of these «details Cal. 
Francklin remarks, as a singular circumstance, that an eminent 
traveller (Robert Wilson, Esq. Μ΄, D., to whom on other occa- 
sions he acknowleges his obligations) ‘‘ has noticed a sculptured 
representation in stone of Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden, with the Serpent writhing round thé tree. It is to be 
seen at the ancient temple of Ipsambul, in Nubia, and is placed 
in the south-west angle of a chambep in the great cave at that 
place; and, in my opinion, most completely corroborates the 
statement of that event as delivered to us in holy writ.” 
(p- 28.) a 

The third chapter treats of the cavern and rock temples, 

colo$sal figures, and high mountains of the Jeynes and Bood- 
hists in various parts of Asia and Africa, It is generally 
believed among eastern nations (as we learn from p. 63.) (πε΄ 
the more noble structures of the antediluvian world were not 
destroyed ; but have resisted the course of time, and the injuries 
of climate, and the violence of the deluge. Among those splen- 
did remains of antediluvian art, our author is inclined to reckon 
the sculptured caves at Cinara and Salsette; the excavated 
temples at Ellofa in Dekhan; the grottos at Thebes in Upper 
Egypt, and the excavated chambers at Persepolis or Istakhar, 
From Captain Fell’s account of the extraordinary temples at 
Bhilsa, Col. F. extracts an interesting notice of some ancient 
‘sculptures. ‘ But above all,” says he, “the most singular is 
one bearing ἃ manifest allusion to the universal deluge, A boat 
is seen, the prow of whigh is a lion’s head, and the sterp has the 
expanded tail of a fish, over which is,wound a cable. The boat 
is surmounted by a square canopy of carved work, supported 
by two pillars: within the canopy are seated two figures, one 
holding an umbrella, the other a,chowrie ; and at the stern is a 
third figure steering the boat, ‘The vessel is in an open sea, in” 
the midst of ἃ tempest; near it are seen figures struggling in the 
water, and endeavonug, by seizing large piles and other things, 
to save themselves from sinking : one in particular, on the point 
of drowning, 15 making an expiring effort to ascend the side of 
the vessel; and the features of the whole group sufficiently 
pourtray their melancholy situation.” Of this curjous sculpture 
a plate ia given, p. 84, and (opposite to p..9f.) another re- 
"markable monument is represented in a drawing on stone, from 
Capt. Neufyille’s sketch ; an ancient slab of marble built into the 
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wall of a modern Jeyne temple at Siroohi. But we must direct 
the particular attention of our 2eaders to the fine lithographic view’ 
of some Jeyne temples at Parus Nauth mountains, made by, 
Baynes, from a beautiful drawing by Sir Charles Doyley, Bart. 
‘This view exhibits sixteen or seventeen of the twenty small 
temples situate on the craggy summits of different mountains 
that constitute the Asmeed Sikur, or ““ Peak of Bliss;” those 
temples in shape bear some resemblance. to an extinguisher : 
the figme of Parus Nauth is in a temple below; but another, a 
large and flat-roofed edifice, contains several representations of 
the Deity, with the constant attributes of Parus Nauth and the 
Jeyne religion: viz. the crowned serpent and cross-legged 
figuie of Jeyne Ishura, or the preserver and guardian of: man- 
kind, (p. 99.) Respecting the similarity or identity of some 
Indian and Egyptian idols, our author adds to the testimgnies 
already given by many most credible witnesses, the evidence of 
his friend Colonel John Ludlow, of the Bengal establishment, 
who, in 1801, accompanied Genétal Baird’s army on the expe- 
dition to Egypt, where, having visited the temples of Luxor, 
Thebes, and more particularly that of 'Tentyra or Dendera, he 
perceived the Hindoo sepoys of the Indian army performing 
poojah or worship to the stone idols in which those Indians 
recognised their own divinities, Vishnu, Siva, Bhavanee, and 
others; expressing at the same time, ‘gieat indignation towards 
the Egyptians for not paying more respect to, what they termed, 
their own gods.” (p. 124.) The impiety of killing or giving 
pain to any animal 18 an essential rule of faith among the Jeyn 
The Boodhists are said not to believe ina first cause ; 
consider matier as eternal; they suppose that some great def _ 
always exists, who has acquired his exaltation by superior merit ; 
but they do not regard him*ss governor of the world. “ To the 
present grand period of time they assign no less than five 
deities, four of whom have already appeared, including Gouta- 
_dna or Guadma, the Boodh ofthe Brahmins, whose exaltation 
continues five thousand years’ after the expiration of that 
period, another saint or holy person will obtain the ascendancy 
and be deified.” (p. 148.) "The Jeyries and Boodhists, 
although they differ in opinions regarding the priesthood, 
appear to worship the same image; ane Jener, Jayna, and 
Samana, are all in fact namés applicgble to the Worslfippers of 
Boodh. The teavest state of existence, according to these, is in- 
hell, the next in the form of brutes 9 both as states of punishment ; 
the nex¢ is the probationary state of man ; then various degrees 
of honor and hapfpiness, which exalt to the state of demi-gods, or 
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rather deified mortals—a reward for merit; lastly, the ascent 
to divinity. But the happiness of their heaven is wholly sensual. 
Boodhists are forbidden to destroy animal life, (as are the Jey- 
nes,) to commit theft, adultery, falsehood, and to indulge in 
spirituous liquors. ‘‘ Among works of the highest merit they 
stupidly consider the feeding of a hungry infirm tiger with their 
own flesh to be the first.” (p. 164.) The Boodhaic priests 
worship daily in the temples; ¢hey offer figwers, incense, tice, 
betel-nut, and fruits; no blood ever contaminates a Boodhaic 
or Jeyne temple. Among the Jeynes, he who conquers all the 
evil qualities and possesses all the good, becomes the god Jeyne 
Ishura, incarnate in the form of their Gooroos or Tritunkars ; 
and through this man-god alone can his Jeyne votaries obtain 
happiness; their sacred volume is written in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, and called Yogue (the path or guide). Jeynes are found 
throughout India, but not ““ numerous, except in South Canara. 
It appears manifest, that what is in our days termed the Jeyne 
sect, was formerly the only religion known to the inhabitants of 
India ; and generally speaking, it continued unaltered till the 
period of the Moslem invasion; at which time the present 
heterogeneous Brahminical system arose upon its ruins, and gra- 
dually continued to augment until the reign of Aurungzeeb, 
who, equally hostile to both religions, commenced a bloody 
persecution aud massacres amongst them, overthrew their tem- 
ples, and, in the end, almost annihilated every trace of the Jeyne 
faith that had for ages prevailed in Hindoostan.” (p. 205.) 
Here our limits obliges us to close this volume, sincerely 

ng that its ingenious author, for military services of above 
ΓΟ years, for wounds received in battle, and for his nume- 
rous literary productions, has obtained such a just and liberal 
remuneration as may enable him ‘to enjoy “ otium cum digni- 
tate” io his native land. 


SL 


“ ANECDOTES 
Of Eastern Bibliography. 
\ Φ 


- 


From the portfolio of a gentleman who had collected many 
“ anecdotes of rare worksy both printed and manuscript, qn vari- 
Gus subjects and in different languages, but has relinquished his 
design of publishing them hisiself, { am permitted to select 
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such as may instruct or amuse the lovers of eastern literature. 
As it has for some time been it contemplation to print the text 
of Τα», and a translation may be expected to follow, I give, 
as the first specimen of those anecdotes, a few remarks on that 
celebrated historian, which may prove’ uscful to a future editor 
or translator. L. L. 

1. Among various literary objects of which the accomplish- 
ment has long been«ésired by afl who take’an interest in omental 
history and antiquities, we must reckon a translation of the 
Tarthh Kebir, or “ Great Chronicle,” (generally called the 
Lartkh Tabri,) composed by Abu Jaafer Mohammed ben Jarir, 
who was born in the year of Christ 838, at Amol in Tabristan, 
from the name of which province he has been entitled Tabri or 
Tabari, the Arabic article αὐ being sometimes prefixed. Here 
may be remarked the mistake made by a Jate ingenious writer, 
who, deceived through some resemblance in the names, de- 
scribes our venerable historian as a native of Tadriz, not recol- 
lecting that a person born in this city is invariably styled Ta- 
brizit ; and that in the orginal orthography there is an essential 


difference (Tabri, ¢Syab, and S243). Although born in 2 
province of Persia, be composed his great work in Arabic; but 
there is reason to believe that a perfect copy of it in this lan- 
guage cannot be found in Kurope; we understand also that it 
has been sought without success, by the late Mr. Gladwin 
in Indias more recently, by Sir Walliam Ouseley in Persia 
and ‘Turkey, and by other travellers in different countries or 
Asia. The learned Ockley, who styles-Tabari “the Livgof 
the Arabians”—‘ the very parent of their history,” says, ‘ I 
formerly inquired of my predecessor, Dr. Luke, concerning 
him, who said he had never met with him in the East, and that 
he was to be despaired of in Arabic; Monsieur D’Herbelot 
says the same:” aud Ockley congratulates himself on having 
. discovered a fragment of thy original Arabic amongst Arch- 
bishop Laud’s manuscripts. -(Hist. of the Saracens, Introd. 
xxxiii.) But a more considerable fragment is preserved in the 
British Museum (Cotton. Mss. Vitell. A. iv.); this is com- 
prised in a quarto volume, being the second of those four parts 
or sections that constitute the great Tarikh, or Chronicle of 
Tabri: and it would appear that ityance belonged tb the cele- 
brated Erpensus, as we learn from an account of the Ms. giyen 
in the “ Oriental Collections.” (Vol. ii. p. 186.) For the loss δ΄ 
Tabri’s original work we are indemnified by the Persian teans- 
lation, which was made by a learned Vazir, or minister, at the 
court of a Samanian prince in Khoras4n; about the year of 
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Christ 963 ; so soon after the death of Tabri (in 922) that, it is 
possible, he and the Persian translator may have becn contem- 
poraries:' we may therefore suppose, that if Tabri had written 
in Persian, his language would have been nearly the same as 
his translator’s—it was, in fact, the language of Persia at that 
time ; and 1 am persuaded that if Firdausi, who forished in 
the same century, had composed his Shah Nameh, or “ Book 
of Kings,” in prose, the, style and phraseology would not have 
differed from those of the Vazir who translated Tabri, more 
than the language of any two contemporaries writing on the same | 
subject. This leads me to notice a passage in Mr. Gladwin’s 
«¢ Oriental Miscellany” (published at Calcutta, 1798), wherein 
that ingenious and laborious writer mentions the Persian trans- 
lation made Anno Hegire 352, (corresponding to the year 
Q63 of our era,) and adds, that “in the course of eight cen- 
turiet,” the language of that translation baving become rather 
obsolete, Abou Abdallah Saleh Ben Mohammed was per- 
suaded by Nourullah Khan, prince of Turan, to put it into 
modern Persian.” (p. Φ2 Now the addition of eight hundred 
years to the date above mentioned (936) will bring us far into 
the eighteenth century; whereas there are many copies of the 
Persian Tabri both in public and private collections transcribed 
in the seventeenth, others in the sixteenth century; and the 
writer of this article has seen one magnificent copy dated in the 
fifteenth. 

From the Chronicle of Tabri was extracted the Τά Μὴ Mus- 
lemin (or History of the Mohammedans), by Elmakin, printed 
in Arabic at Leyden, and in a Latin translation (“ Historia Sa- 
yacenica”), made by Erpenjus, printed also at Leyden, in 1625. 
But from the early portion of Tabri’s work a few short extracts 
only have appeared in any European, language, although it com- 
prehends a multiplicity of interesting anecdotes ; the history of 
Asia, or, as it may be said, of the world, from its creation to 
the author’s time, As the Persien translator made several im- 
portant additions to the Arabic original, peared concerning 
the ancient fire-worsbippers, M. D/Herbelot, in his Biblio- 
théque Orientale (art, Thabari), pronounces that version ** beau- 
coup plus cufédse que le texte Argbique.” Hence Gibbon 
regretted, that amidst our meagre relations, * M. D’Herbelot 
had not found «and used a Persian translation of Tabari, en- 
riched, as he says, with many extracts, from the nativé historians 
of the Ghebers or Magi.” (Rom, Empire, ch. li. note 33.) For 

“the information of those who may undertake to translate ‘Kabri’s 
Chronicle from the Persian, I shall here observe, that a pre~ 
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face or introduction, containing some durious and useful matter, 
occurs in one, and in one alone, of several copies which have 
passed through my hands. 1 do not, however, assert that this 
valuable copy should be regarded as‘tinique. ‘The introduction 
to which I have alluded myst be the composition of some inge- 
nious person later by one century at least than the translator of 
Tabi, since we find (in the third page) a reference to the 
Larikh or Chroniclgef Bihakkt, which may be dated in 455 
oH the Mohammedan era, corresponding to the year 1063 of 
Irist. ; 


ee cee 
ON THE CHREMONIDIAN WAR. 
By B. G. Niepunr. 


Aruenxus (vi. p. 256. f.) relates, on the authority of Hegesan- 
der, that the demagogues at Atheus pretended during the Chre- 
monidiau war (κατὰ τὸν Χρεμωγίδειον πόλεμον), that the Athenians 
alone knew the way which could lead men to heaven. 

Nobody, as far as I know, has yet explained, what war this 
was. Casaubonus confessed, that he knew nothig of it; and he 
desired those, who were conversant with the bistory of Athens, to 
make it out. The last editor of A.henxus acknuwleges, that Dale- 
champ, who conceived it to refer to Chremon, one of the thiity 
tyrants, or to the Messenian guide of the same name, made a very 
unlucky conjecture : it is difficult to guess, what can be meant by 
the supposed emendation ᾿Ορχομενίδιοχ instead of Χρεμωνιδίον. 

By accident I have found the solution of this riddle, so that 
there canuot remuin the least shadow of doubt about it. 

Those, who have read the Anthology of Johanhes Stobeus, 
know Teles : as a moral writer and philosopher he was the model 
of Plutarch, as every body will acknowlege: his numerous frag- 
ments have preserved us mary very interesting traits of the life of 
the Athenians io the latter times. He wrote, ag will result from 
the following treatise, abut Ol, 133, and it dgserves moreover on 
this account to be noticed; he is the fast Attic writer: we possess 
but a few insignificant fragments of the last comic poets of this 
time τ᾿ besides, it is worth while to attend to the changes which 
the language had undergone in the souyse of eighty fears, In 
prose, nothing rom this period remains but the Catasterisins, the 
second book of the Ceconom., &c.; and in guch a caseé writings 
become interesting, which otherwise would be looked on with in- 
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‘This Teles fancied that he wa doing a very huthane action in 
proving that exile wasno misfortune. For at that time every one at 
Athens, and in most of the Greek cities, who would not humble 
himself before the phrourarchs of Antigonus, or the tyrants whom 
he had appointed, was threatened at least with banishment: the free- 
minded,as wellas the servile, were forced to resignthemselves to their 
fate. Greece, as Demosthenes had known it, did not exist any more, 
and even an honest sober man might now think, and say, what once 
would have been considered as ‘the ‘shockig sophistry of a very 
debased mind. An Athenian might enjoy more liberty at Alexan- 
dria than in his own country under a Macedonian general. He 
had withdrawn from the héart-rending sight of a degraded country, 
and the centemptibility of his unfortunate fellow-citizens: but if 
he believed the philosopher, and persuaded himself that a tender 
attachment to his country showed weakness of mind, because 
wonls could hardly explain what distance has in common with the 
happiness or unhappiness of men (ἔργῳ μεῖδον ἢ λόγῳ), then he 
had merely succeeded in destroying a feeling in his bosom which 
could only be productive of a-noble grief, 

The poor Greeks in those times of deep misery appear more 
contemptible than they in fact were, just because they were unfor- 
tunate ; for what virtue, what greatness of mind could have shown 
itself under Antigonas Gonatas, and his tools, without endanger- 
ing the man wha showed it? Every humane heart will lament 
the decline of Greece, just as it must beat high for them in the 
brilliant days of their ancestors. 

In that treatise (Stobzus xl. περὶ ξένης, 8.) Teles mentions 
several Greeks of his time, whose lot had become more brilliant, 
after they had left their country :—Lycinus, who had been phrou- 
rarch at Athens in the service of Antigonus ; Hippomedon the Lace- 
damonian, the governor of Ptolomzus on the coast of Thracia: and 
he adds, Χρεμωνίδης καὶ Γλαύκων οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ob πάρεδροι καὶ σύμβου- 
λοι; ἵνα μὴ τὰ madara σοι λέγω, ἀλλὰ τὰ καθ’ ἡμᾶς. Καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον 
οὐκ ἐπὶ στόλον τηλικούτον ἐξαπεστάλη, καὶ χρημάτων τοσούτων, πιστ- 
ευόμενοε καὶ τὴν ἐξουσιὰν ἔχων ὡς βούλοιτο χρῆσθαι. (In the Gaisford 
edit. the colon is put after πιστενόμενος, evidently contrary to gram- 
matical rules, as πιστενόμενος cannot be construed with a genitive.) 

Here we have an Athenian Chremqnides, who, just as the king 
of Alexandria gave kim the command of a fleet, could also be in 
his own mother town the main-spring of a war, 50 as to give his 
name to it, as history, still speaks of the war of Archidamas. And 
in Polyzpus, who bas preserved a number of important sbtices 
from the time of the Ep/gotii, and the period described by Phylar- 
chus, we meet with a Chremonides, commander<vf the Egyptian 
fleet in the vicinity of Ephesus. (Polyzn. v. 13.) 

On this coast the Rhodian fleet under the nauarch Agathostratus 
Was at anchor. Chremonides, the admiral of Ptotomeeus, presented 
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himself in battle array. The Rhodian commander manceuvred in 
such a way that he seemed tp decline battle; and when Chre- 
monides, deceived by the appearance, in contempt of his timid 
adversary, had returned with shouts of victary to his station, the 
former repeated what Lysander had done with decisive success; 
he veered round, and attacked the vessels, the crews of which 
had gone on shore, and dispersed themselves. ὸ 

It results from the comparison of the’ two passages, that the 
time when Chremonylés commanded the Alexandrian fleet must 
have been either during the war of Philadelphus against Antiochus 
Soter and Theos, or during that of Evergetes againgt Seleucus Cal- 
linicus. I have long, though vainly endeavored to find the precise 
momeut between the two; but a few data very often render mate- 
rial assistance. 

I know of no other passage, which bears testimony to a war of 
the Rhodians against the Ptolomezans, than that of Polyznus. As 
an indirect argument might be considered, that the Rhodian# got 
Stratonicea from the Seleucide in reward for their great services. 
These services could only have been rendered in a war against 
Egypt; and they must have been great, as the reward was beil- 
liant also, (Polyb. axxi. 7. Zrparovixecay ἐλάβομεν ἐν μεγάλῃ χάριτι 
παρ᾽ ᾿Αντιόχον καὶ Σελεύκου.) 

The text says, Antiochus and Seleucus; I supposed it was 
Antiochus the son of Seleucus, therefore,Soter; for Antiochus 
and Seleucus could scarcely be meant as colleagues. Flierax 
and Callinicus might be understood: no fraternal discord is so 
much known, that of the Theban brothers excepted. But it might 
be said, that the history of this period is so mutilated, that even 
the doubtful testimony of Justinus, xxvii. 2, should be accepted, 
who asserts, that Antiochus, before he went to war against his 
brother, was recognised as his governor in Asia Minor, ang thus 
the cession of Stratonicea might have happened during that time ; 
since Evergetes was the common enemy of both, and the circum- 
stance of the younger brother being mentioned first, might be 
explained by saying, that his portion of the empire was chiefly 
concerned, and that the elder brother only sanctioned the cession. 
But the improbability, that the fquader of a city should have 
parted with his own work, that the second after Alexander, when 
the kings of the divided states still considered themselves as Mace- 
donians, should have given up a town, a Macedonian colony, to ἃ! 
Greek republic, and that Stratopicea founded after Olymp. 124, if 
it had fallen Olymp. 129, already under the power of a republic, 
which in the government of its subjects chiefly cohsulted its own 
interests, could. hardly have become a florishing town: all this 
rendered my conjecture very doubtful. Lastly, it seems decisive, 
that the Rhodians made war against Alexandria in the time of Ever- 
getes. It is farther mentioned, that the Lacedemonian Hippome- 
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don was governor οὗ the Thracian maritime towns in the name of 
king Ptolomeus. For the coast gf Thrace between the Nestus 
and the Hellespont was a conquest of Evergetes over Callinicus. 
Neither Theocritus, nor the Adulitic monument, mention Thrace as 
belonging to Philadelphus, the latter calls it explicitly a conquest 
of his successor, made in the beginning of the war, probably before 
the end of Ol. 133. 

On the strength of this, I believe as certain, that Chremonides 
was sent during this war with the fleet to keyia; and that the ex- 
pression of Justinus, who says, that the maritime towns declared 
in favor of Callinicus after the destruction of his fleet, and saved 
the Syrian monarchy, cannot be understood of the towns of the 
main land, whigh were weak, or subject to Egypt, but of the 
Rhodians, and the free islands, Chios and Lesbos, which history 
afterwards shows to be in alliance with them, as that Rhodes was 
the head of the alliance. The money, with which Chremonides 
wasentrusted, was intended for subsidies, and secret expenses in 
these cities. 

The Greeks then might easily have called the war between 
Egypt and Syria, as it was carried on in the Zgean sea by the 
fleet under the command of Chremonides, the Chremonidian war: 
but Atheneus clearly shows, that the. Athenians were concerned 
in the Chremonidian war.of which he speaks. Yet Athens, 
weakened in the extreme, had ‘no share in these events. So re- 
duced was Athens; that Antigonus had withdrawn ten years ago 
the garrison from the city, and restored it to liberty: but the 
Pireus and Munychia remained in the power of the Macedoman 
garrison, the commandeys of which only after the death of Anti- 
gonus, when every thing altered for the worse in Macedonia, could 
by money be induced ,to withdraw altogether. 

The last war of Athens against Macedonia was that which 
took place previous in the ‘time of Antigonus Gonatas, when 
Arcus of Sparta and Patroclus with the Alexandrian fleet, after 
some hesitation, came with an insufficient succor. The Athenians, 
who had been free for the last twenty years, carried on the war 
with great constancy, (ἐπὶ μακρότατον χρόνον, Paus. Lac. p. δ7. 6.) 
exhausting the last feeble resourc€s of the impoverished and de- ~ 
cayed state—famine at last forced them to surrender. Cf. Polyzn. 
iv.6. 20, When this happened, is untertain: Arcus governed 41 
years, and fell therefore Ol. 127, 4, whence we may infer, that 
the town surrendered about this time. No other war than this 
can have been the Chremonidian’ war; and Chremonides, who in 
consequence of its failure was obliged to leave Athens, myst not 
be considered as a mere ‘feeble orator, but as the cgynmander. 

It cannot be considered as improbable, that Chremondes, who 
in the full vigor gf his youth was at the head of the people, may 
have been five or six Olympiads after still active enough to 
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command the fleet of the er, he Haypt. More thar’ this time in- 
terveries betWeén the expedition of Pericles against the Pelopon- 
nesus, Ol. 81, 2, and his death; atid/ffiat was rot the beginning of 
his administration : he‘governed the fox ΠΟΥ͂Ν har 
, Glaueon, whom Teles ' mentions hremonides, tight have 
been Glaucon the tyrant iif the Pifeeus, whom Athenteus mentions’ 
ii. p. 55,6. Tor the Pireus might have held out a fittle longer 
with the assistance of the Alexandrian fleet, and he witht’ have 
been called the tyrax@of the Pirteus who dommanded on ‘the last 
wreck of the state. ἐν ΤῊΣ : os 
Hippomedon, no doubt, was also banislied at that time. ar τό- 
turned soon after, atid instigated the unfottunate Ais is 
enterprises. When all the plans’ vf the royal P seater A 
popularity of Hippomedon was strong enoygh fo save ἢ9 father, 
the Ephorus Agesilaus, ‘ Ξ 
Lastly, if:it was said that the Athenians alone knew the way 
which could lead men ‘to heavén, a noble sense might’ he’ given 
to this: a crown, given by Corinth pr Argos, was gold, and nothing 
more; but the crowis which ‘Athens gaye; gid announced fo the 
whole of Greece—terrarum dominos evehebant ad deos. But event 
the divine honors, which the poor Athenians decreed to their pro- 
tectors, were of a higher value, than if they had “been decreed by 
some other fown. : : 
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HOMER AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Tw an article of the Foreign Quarterly Retiew on the works 
of Hoffthann, written, we understand, by Sir Weiter Scott, it 
is said, p. 63, that ““ Shaksygare bad the boldness to intimate Be 
two expressions of similar force, in what manner and wit 
what tone supernatural beings would find ytterance ;” and Sir 
Walter quotes the passage, ὁ , 

“ And the sheeted dead “e 

Did squeak, andgibber ip the Roman streets.” 

We beg to remind Sir Walter, that Hofer bas act Shak- 
gpeare the example of this boldness. When he déeseribty 
Mergury leading off the souls of the waitote, he Bay, Odyes. ft. 
5-10. is : :* πα ὗε 
: ῷ τοὴ δὲ τρίξδυσαι erovre’* 

"Ns δ᾽ ὅτε νυκτερίδες μυχῶ ἄντρου Seowerlord 
. Τρίζουσαι πογέοντοι, wy τ "he iv, 

° θοῦ ἐκ πέτοης, ἀνά τ δλλήλῃσιν ἔχοντα" OT 
VOL. XXXVI. CLJL., ΝΟ. 1ΧΧῚ. + G 
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Ὡς αἱ τετριγυῖαι ἅμ᾽ ἤϊσαν' ἦρχε δ᾽ ἄρα σφιν 7 
‘Eppetas ἀκάκητα κατ᾽ εὐρώφτα κέλευθα. 
Which Cowper translates thus : 
“* He led them g2bb’ring down into the shades. 
As in some hollow rock the clustered bats 
Drawn from the chink by force, in which they slept, 
Take wing, and squeaking flutter all around ; 
So after bounteous Mercury the ghosts 
Tioop’d downwards gibb’ring all the dreary way.” 
it is evident, that Homer has carried the boldness much far- 
ther by the simile he introduces on the occasion. But he 
does not stop here ; the squeaking souls pass over the tlood of 
the ocean—by the gates of the sun—and the people of dreams 
to the field where the “ εἴδωλα καμόντων᾽ dwell, 
S. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISMS. 


On 2 Kings ii. 23, 24.—ch. vi. 18.—ver. 95.—ver. 33.— 
_ ch, xvi. 3.—ch. χχῖν, 8.—ch. xvith, 27.-—Zech. x, 9. 


4 
4ι 


I seureve that no age was ever more famous for sending 
missionaries to make proselytes to Christianity among the 
Pagans, and for circulating Bibles in many languages, than the 
present. We must give the benevolent subscribers all the 
praise justly due to them, for performing what they conceive to 
be au imperious duty—the communication of the truths con- 
tained in the sgcred volume. But as there is not a single con- 
tradiction, gy an indelicate express.on, in the Hebrew, would it 
not be far more judicious to procure a better translation of ob- 
Jectionable passages, than to have sent forth the present version, 
which is but a literal translationtof the Latin Vulgate of Jerome 
the monk, with all its errors: which, as has been frequently 
shown, are not to be found in the Bebrew text. 

Of these errors ‘aud false translations, as they appear to my 
mind, [ shall endeavor to pruduce a few instances : 

2 Kings ii. 28. Go'up, thou buld-head ; go up, thou bald-head. 

There‘is no pronoun, of the second person, and the word TY 
gnealeeh reads ascend, :Heb. Ascend bald, ascevd bald. 
.  @4, And cursed them in ihe name of the Lord, Objectors 

thave said, that “ this shows the petulance of the prophet.”. If 
those who mocked the prophet were only (tile children, it wa 
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highly improper in him to notice them, but altogether excusable 
in his persecuting thoughtless children. Remarks of this nature 
arise from the ignorance of the eustoms and usages of the ancient 
Hebrews. ° "νὰ : 

[18 proper to observe, that the words DYN DIP vaguarim 
ketanim, do not mean dittle c.uildren, as they are rendered in the 
translation. Vagnarim means adult young men, or thosé who 
were uot elders amgng the people. See Gen..xiv. 24.—ch. 
xvii, 7. DMI hanguurim, the young men. The word DIOP 
ketanim undoubtedly means ἐμέέέθ, or the feast; but it 1s here 
applied to those men who were of Gttle account among them, 
or of the very lowest order of the people, who treated the pro- 
phet contemptuously ; and not Uiétle children, who could not be 
accountable, 

From this it will appear that the children, the prophet is 
said to curse ὁ the name of the Lord, were uot hittle children, 


but adults. The word DD Pp") vakalleem is yendered, he cursed 
them. But this cursing in the name of the Lord, was not 
that kind of common cursing, or swearing, which is the result 
of passion, or bad habit. Here again objectors are lost re- 
specting the true and obvious meaning of this passage. ‘These 
writers should have acquainted themselves with the laws, and 
the religious practices of the Hébrews; they wauld then have 
known that every one who was separated from the congregation 
for immoral practices, was accounted cursed or vile; and this 
was cursing In the:name of the Lord, separating them from the 
people, and not permitting them to enter into the synagogue 
But by turning to Josh. ix, 23. 27. it wilP be seen what this. 
kind of cursing in the nume of the Lovd signiicds for there we 
find that the Gibeonites were cursed by Joshua,.because they 
deceived the Israelites. ‘Thednature of this cursing js there ext’ 
plained to be, the reducing them to a state of servitade, to reii- 
der certain services by bodily labor in things appertaining to the 
temple, for a longer or shorter une, agreeably to the nature of the 
offence. Hence we see that this is the true and obvious meaning 
of the passage, as there can be no other; for if the prophet had 
cursed them in the manner we have been told by objectors, ke 
would not have curged them in the name of the Lord, but in 
his own name. Seealso t Sam. iil. 18, whtre this words thus 
translated, DPD had made themselves vile. = fo 

It may be necessary to inquire into the nature of the ernmé: 
committed by these people, which is said to be Fp roy mp γῶν, 


pgealech keereech, gnealech keereech, and whith in the transla- ' 
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tion is rendered, go up, thou bald-head ; go up, thou bald-head : 
alluding to the circumstance of Elijah’s ascent. ‘These were a 
sect of professors among the Jews who did not believe in a 
future state, aud treated with ridicule whateyer Was declared 
concerning a life after the death -of this elementary body; like 
some in our day, such as love darkness (sensuality) rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil : thus the nature of their crime 
was despising and blaspheming-divine thiggs. 

With regard to the epithet bald-head, it was commanded in 
the law that the priest should not have his head shaved, Lev. 
xxi, 5; and the prophets also wore a rough garment, Zech. xiii. 
4. That there was a reasou for this must be obvious; also 
from Various parts of Scripture if appears that by the hazr of the 
head, and hairy garments, were signified and understood truth, 
Zesh. xiii. 4. The prophet shall be ashamed, a man by reason 
of his vision, when he hath prophesied ; and they shall not put 
on a rough garment to deceive. And as the prophets of God 
by significant comparisons represented the state of the Jewish 
church, so in this instance the prophet Elisha, by having his head 
bald, signified to them that their priests preached to them such 
doctrine as suited their sensual appetites, and that there was not 
any genuine truth contained in their discourses. They had all 
the ancient fowns in the tre of Elisha, which were established 
by the law of Moses, yet they put on a rough garment to de- 
ceive, In this sigmficant style of representation, the Llebrew, 
which is the mother of the Eastern languages, abounds. In like 
manner by head in Lébrew idiom 1s often meant ideliigence, 
and by hair of ihe head, intelligence and truth. Some traces 
of this mode of speech gemain in all languages. 

There is nothing extraordinary in wild beasts destroying 
people, it is agreeable to their nature; and therefore it 19 pro- 
bable that two she-bears might tear forty-two of the people, for 
no animal is more ferocious than a bear bereaved of her wltelps. 
It is not said-that the bears ¢ore them in consequence either of 
their defaming the prophet, or of his cursing them. 

The first word which appears secessary to notice is ὈΣΣ 
vayireem, which δ rendered looked on them: but nothing can 
possibly be understood by the prophet /voking on them: if he 
turned back to therh, as the account states he did, le must ne- 
gessaril§ doo on theyt,qunless he had shut his eyes: therefore 
We need not be told that when he turned back he looked on 
them ; it is absurd. From which it must appear, that in render- 

‘Ing the word ONY yireem, the translators have not attended to 
* the different modes of expressing the verb, adcording to idioM, 
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which alone could have enabled them to choose a wérd more 
consistent with commop sense, aud’ the genuitie meaning of the 
prophet. Jn consequence of eh aa e word lodked has been 

‘ snproperly chosen ; for though the ortginal comprehends exter- 
nal.sight,—as it is in all other Mnguages, so it if m the Hebrew : 
the word means not only the extersal sight, but to'sce internally, 
or with the eye of the nsind also; and heyce it is rendered ad- 
vice, counsel, also oehsider, provide, regard, to respect, to re- 
prove, for their good, from séeing internally. 1 Chron, xxj. 12. 
FIN) advise thyself.—Gen. xxi. 8. he will rovide.—Deut. 
xxii. 21. and he provided.—Eccles. xi. 4, and he that regard- 
eth. Thus it appears, ndt only from thé sense of the passage, 
but from the different applications of the word, written with the 
‘same consonants and vowels as in the passage under considera- 
tion, that the word ought to have been rendeied, advised them ; 
i. e. to leave off such immoral practices. 

The last word in this verse has also been. injudiciously trans- 
lated, for pvt yelaadim does not mean children who aré so 
young as not to be accountable for thetr actions; μὲ such case 
the prophct could not have condemned them for immoral con- 
duct. ‘The word means young men, adults, or those who had 
arrived at years of discretion, 80 as to*know,right from wrong. 
Gen. iv. 23. 1% veyeled, and A YOUNG MAN.—1 Kings xin. 
8. But he forsook the counsel of the old men, and consulted 


with ON hayelaadim, 1HE YOUNG MLN.—Ver. 10, Aud 
the young men. ‘This part of Scripture will then read consist- 
ently with 1eason; it will show the humanity and goodness of 
the heart of the prophet, and it will perfectly'agree with the ob- 
vious meaning of the same words an other patts of Scripture. 
Heb. Then he turned baci and advised them, after he had 
reproached them in the name of Jehovah. ᾿ Ν 
Ch. vi. ver. 18. And he smote them with blindness. Thus we 
are to understand from this translation of the verse, that at the 
prayer of the prophet, the mighty army of the Syrians was smitten 
with hteral blindness. Bat if the rational reader will consider the 
impossibility as well as the absurdity of the thing, for which there 
was no necessity, he will be convinced that there must have been 
an error made in the authorised translation of this, passage. 
Agreeably to the authorised version, the reader finds that a mighty 
army, consisting of. horse, chariots, and foot, was to grope; its 
way in this blind state from one part of the land to another; 
but it certainly would have required another mighty army ta jiave 
"led the whole lost of the king of Syria, perhaps not leas than 
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half a million of blind men, to Samaria: therefore the impos- 
sibility of such a thing being done {fs obvious. Beside, the 
great absurdity of the thing wilt convince every rational man 
that the Syrian army was not smitten with blinditess of the eyes. 
The prophet said, ver. 19. Follow me, and I will bring you to 
the man whom ye seek. Now can it for a moment be,credited 
by any person having the use of reason, that a vast army of 
blind men would consént to be led into the“beart of the country 
of an inveterate enemy, under an idle notion of securing the 
prophet? Certainly nut. This of. itself is conclusive evidence 
that no such thing ever took place. 

The reader will remember, that the men composing this great 
army of the king of Syria were total strangers to the country, that 
the prophet was also a total stranger to the Syrians, and nothing 
was“thore natural than for him to offer to be their guide, and 
therefore he said to them, Follow me, and I will bring you to 
the man whem ye seek. _ But there was no possibility of their 
following him if they had beet blind. They would, no doubt, 
think themselves perfectly secure in following so venerable a 
guide ; because if it appeared that there was any deception on 
the part of the guide, they knew that he must die. [ shall now 
show from the true tranglation of the Hebrew, that the Syrian 
army was not snfitten with blindness of the eyes; and I shall con- 
firm the New Translation from other parts of the Scripture where 
the same word occurs, which is improperly rendered blinduess. 

The word BYWAD suneerim is rendered blindness, but it is 
only so rendered in this verse, and in Gen. xix. 11. I have 
shown that this word in Genesis does uot mean external blind- 
ness; if the reader will turh to’the note, it will be seen that it 
was not consistent with Divine googiness to punish children for 
the sin of their fathers, which must Have been so according t6 
the common version; for it is said that the people from every . 
part of the city, both small and great, were smitten with blind- 
ness. ‘lhere is, however, nothing said about their being restored 
to their sight, as In the passage under consideration: such a 
thing. would no doubt have convinced the idolaters of Sodom, 
that the two messengers who came to Lot were men of God, 
and would have been the mean of abolishing idolatry, had it 
been true that guch a multitude of people, both adults atid chil- 
dren, had been smitten yw. tif blindness of the eyes. 

The word’ that meang blindness of the eyes, is WW guteer. 
-See 2 Kings xxv. 7. and put out the eyes. Lev. xix. 14-—Deut. 
x¥. 7.—ch, xxviii. 29, &c. The clause truly reads, And he smote’ 
them with ignorance. So that the word O'NID saneerim, evi- 
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dently refers tu ἃ blind or ignorant stato of the understanding, as 
will further appear from the éxamination of the following verse. 

20, And the Lord opened their eyes, From this translation 

‘it would also appear, that the whole{éf the mighty host af the 
king of Aram was smitten with blindness of the eyes ; but we 
shall find, in proof of what has been said concerning the impossi- 
bility, as well as the abgurdity of the thing, that there has been 
an eiror made by thg#mproper ehoice of a word in this clause. 

The word 2) gneenee, rendered eyes, has various modes of 
expression agreeably to the subject, and the obvidus meaning 
of the sacred writer. [1 is applied to the affections-of the mind ; 
Prov. xxvi. 5. canceit-—Gen. xxviii, 8. displeasure—1 Sam. 
axix. 6. favor.—Ps, Ixxili. 16. painful.— Deut. xvi. 19. un- 
derstanding.— Ps, xix. 8. mind. The clause reads, Then 
Jehovah opened their understandings: that is, they then knew 
that they had been deceived by their guide ; but the army of Israel 
was at hand to save the prophet, who humanely recommended 
the king to set victuals before them, and to send them back to 
their king without injuring them. 

25. A cab of doves’ dung. Some commentators have rightly © 
said, that doves’ dung sould not be eaten: for as it is divested 
of those principles planted by the Creator in all nutritive food, 
which stimulate by fermentation for the support of life, it 
must have remained as a dead, poisonous lump in the body, 
incapable of giving any support. 

It is surprising that the translators should have taken the liberty 
of substituting the translation of another word, instead of the ori- 
ginal word as it always has stood, and continues to stand in all 
the Hebrew Bibles in the world. Seme wiiters have supposed 
that those who kept- doves were in the habit of killing them, 
when they returned from tht fields filled with grain, and that 
this grain not being digested was sold to the people. See 
Kimchi on the roots, Supposition proves nothing; and it Is 
expressly said in the translations that it was doves’ dung. Others 
have conjectured, that it should be translated, entrails of doves: 
but the original does not sanction any thing of this nature, 
Instead of the true meaning of the word “IM char, the Keri 
translators, or thoge who have pretended to give the sense with- 
out abiding by the obvious meaning of the word, have substi- 
tuted the meaning of the word 3% dad, and ‘iave’ rendered 
OI charyonim, doves’ dung, "Therefore the reader will see 
that this cannot be the true translation, because the sense of, | 
another word is given which is not to be found in the origiral 


of this passage. ’ 
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.The word D°1°" charyonim, rendered doves’-dung, 15 ἃ com- 

und of ἽΠ char, from ὙΠ cRarar, to parch, heat, burn. 
Job xxx. 30.—Jer. xvii. 6-—Deut. xxviii, 22.—and DY yonim, 
doves. The clause thentritly reqds—And the fourth of a cab of. 
parched doves. ‘That. is, parched and dried up with heat and 
hunger. “ ae 

3. Behold, this auil is of the Lords. This clause'is evidently 
incorrect. Where is ¢he mortal who woald not tremble to de- 
clare, that evil ts of the Lord? or, that God is the author of 
evil? Who so hardy as to say, though it is so said in the vulgar 
versions, but erroneousl y— Js evil tn the city, and the Lord hath 
not done it? Amos iii. ἃ. Thus bas this clause been translated, 
in conformity with other passages, where God is represented in 
the vulgar versions as being the author and the doer of evil ; but 
which cannot be admitted by those who have just notions of his 
attributes and perfections. 

. This serious error arises from the wrong translation of AND 
meeath, which is rendered by of, viz. or the Lord. It is a 
compound of 2 mem, which is here explanatory, and should be 
translated even, and MIN eeth, concerning or against, as in 
other passages. ‘That is, as by the divine communication God 
had directed the prophet to make known the designs of the king, 
which were to pivmulgate his idolatry and to murder the pro- 
phet, the evil was committed against God. The clause reads 
truly—Thus the evil is epen agginst Jehovah. The last clause 
confirms this reading, even in the common version ; but when 
truly translated, it will read thus—Why shall I wait yet before 
Jehovah? Which shows that the prophet with the elders were 
waiting before God, to know his will concerning the end of the 
famine, which was communicated by Elisha in the following 
verse: Hear ye the word of the ord; To-morrow, about this 
time, shall a measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel. 

Chap. xvi. ver, 3. And made his son to pass through the fire. 
it has been supposed by some commentators, that the heathen 
kings burnt their sans; and the kings of Israel are here, in the 
common version, accused of burning! their sons also. But the 
a beth, prefixed to‘the word WN cesh, fire, is ta he rendered 
before ; viz. before the fire; after the manner of the true wor- 
shippers, who passed before the fire of the altar: they made 
ut song priests. For, ag the priestly office was always can- 
idere equal or superior to the office of the king,’ 20 they 
appojnted their sons to fill those dignified situations, and caused 
them to pass before the fire to offer the sacrifices at the altar 
of the idol. A reference to 2 Kings xxi. Ὁ. 19. will show 
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that this statement is correct; and that neither the heathen: kings 
nor the Jewish kings burnt theit*sons hefoie their idols. Mae 
nasseh succeeded to the throne at thedeath of Hezekiah: and 
‘in the 6th verse of the 2ist chapter said, Aud he made his 
son pass through the fire; we find, however, that his son was 
not burnt in the fire, for in the 18th verse his son Amon stc- 
ceeded him. The following verse informs us, that, Amon was 
twenty and two yeagsold when he began to, reign. 

Again, it is said, ch. xvi. 8. that Ahaz walked in the ways 
of the kings of Israel; yea, and made his son (Hezekiah) pass 
through the fire. But the Jast verse of the chapter infornté us, 
that Hezekiah, notwithstanding thie being passed through the 
fire, succeeded to the throne at the death of Ahaz his father. 
From which it is evident, that this passing throygh the fire, as 
it is said in all the European translations, is a profound erzor, 
introduced by Jerome the monk; from which imperfect versiay 
all the European translations are made. See.on ch. xxi, 6. 

ὁ. And they besieged Ahaz. But with this rendering, 
gnalis omitted. Heb. And they fortified befare Ahaz. 

9. The people of it captive. Heb. The people captive. 

10. The workmanship thereof. Heb. The work thereof. °* 

13. Upon the altar. The words Ἷ “Wwhe'esher lo, are omitted! 
they read, Which was concerning himself, HeB. Which was con- 
cerning himself, upoh the altar. 

18. And the covert. Heb. And the pavilion. 

' Turned he from the house of the Lord. ‘There is no agtha- 
rity for the word from, and ADI heeseeb means to change; im 
Liphel, éo cause to change. See 2 Kings xxiv. 17. Heb. Thus 
he changed the house of Jehévah. 5 \ ᾿ 

For the king of Assyria. ‘But he did not change the house 
of Jehovah for the king of*Assyria; he changed it for himself, 
to make it like the one he had seen nt Damascus. And thus 
by imitating the same order of idolatrous worship as at ‘Danias- 
cus, he thought it the certain Way of securing the rare ν of 
this powerful ally. Heb. Becaute of: the presence of the*kin 
of Assyria. we Me ἐκ Ὄπ ee ees 
Y τ That they may eat their dwh dung. “Ti this, short clause, 
which consists of qnly five words when literally translated, there 
are six errors in the vulgar version. ‘The word. ΝᾺ Zekal is 
translated, that they thay eat: thus tt 4 rendeféd as” the third 
person plural; it is not the plural of the-velb, it literally reatté, 
to consume. The word, own is obviduily supplied ; {ΠΣ 
eth, on, is omittgd : DIM choraaham ddes Tot mean dig in 
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any part of Scripture; -and it is only so translated in another 
part, which was copied from this By the translators. 

ει The army of the.king of Aasysia was now approaching to 
Jerusalem, when these ambassadors were sent to prepare the: 
way, order that they might surrender at discretion. The 
guards were in their secure places on the walls, where through 
the holes in the walJg they could observe the enemy, and give 
such directions as wese necessary for thrdqing the stones. 

Om choraaham, rendered dung, literally means holes, 
caves, or secure places. See 2 Kings xii. 9. a hole.—lsa, xi. 
§,—Ezek. vii. 7.—Cant. ν, 4.—1 Sam. xiv. 11. the holes.— 
Isa. shi. 22.—Job xxx. 6. caves.—Zech. xiv. 12. in their holes. 
"This is the radical meaning of the word; but as the translators 
thought that the word Ὁ sheenaheem meant urine, they con- 
cluded that choraaham signified dung. It was the custom to 
provide a sufficient quantity of eatables in their fortified cities 
for a long siege; therefore there was no necessity to use the in- 
délicate expression. Bat as their fenced cities were built on 
elevated grounds, they were obliged to be supplied with water 
from the valleys without the cities: and therefore they were 
there threatened with being distressgd for water by being shut 
up by the besieging army. Heb. To eat in their holes. 

30. The Lond will surely deliver ug. ‘There is no authority 
for the word surely ; byt Aatseel, which is ‘translated by surely, 
has quite a different meaning in every other part of Scripture 
where it occurs, It means primarily, a defence, Eccles. vii. 
12; by way of defence, a shadow, 2 Kings xx. 9, 10, 11. It 
reads, the defence:, The translators have erred, by supposing 
that the words 138" yatsileenon, and byrt hatseel, are udder 
the same root: whereas the first ,is under by3 naatsal, to’ 


deliver ; the‘other under 99% tsaalal, defence. Heb. Jehovah 
the defence will deliver us. 

32. Hearken not to Hezekiah, when he persuadeth you. This 
is incorrect: if the people had been persuaded by Hezekiah, 
they must necessarily. have first hearkened to him, otherwise 
they could not be persuaded. ‘The verb is ‘future. “JD” yasith, 
rendered by *persuadeth, eos to entice: see Deut. xi. 6, 
Heb. Hearken not to,Hezekiah, for he will éntice you. 

Chap. yxiv.wer. 8. Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when 
he began to reign; and he reigned in Jerusalem three months. 
But i the corresponding passage in 2 Chron, xxxvi. 9. it 18 
said, Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began to reign; 
and he reigned three months. ᾿ 
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Many commentators have declared these passages to be 
utterly irreconcilable, and in Conséquence have been driven to 
the old subterfuge of supposing that an error has been made by’ 
the transcriber. But had this been so; thé Jews, who are so ex- 
ceedingly careful of every letter, wotifd soon have discovered it. 
Besides, had such a bluhder been made in a few copies, it was 
not possible that such a notorious error should have beg copied’ 
into all the Hebrew Brbles in tlre world. “ Objectors*also have 
said, ‘*'There is no possybility of proving that if Jehoiachin did 
not begin to reign till he Was elghtéen years ald, that he cauld 
not begin to reign when he was eight years old. If the whiter 
of the book of Kings be right, does it not follow that the 
writer of the book of Chronicles must be wrong ?” I answer, 
No. ΑἹ] this appears, however, very plausible; but we shall 
find that objectors have in all ages since the dispersion of the 
Jews been totally ignorant concerning the circumstances, 
transactions, and things, which have taken .place at different 
periods of the history, and have reasoned right on-wrong pre-' 
mises. 

Jehoiachim, the father of Jehoiachin, was taken captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar, bound in fetters, and carried to Babylon, his: 
son Jehoiachin bemg only eight years old, who was left in Jeru- 
salem to reign nominally under the king of Batylon. The nar- 
rative in Chronicles says, He did evil ἐπ the sight of the Lord ; 
and because of his doing evil in the sight of the Lord, it is also 
said that Nebuchadnezzar, when the year was expired, sent and 
brought him also to Babylon, But it is not to be credited that 
at so early an age this child could do such’ flagrant evil in the: 
sight of the Lord, as to cause this judgment Ye come on him 
and the nation. Now the Writer of the book of Chronivles, , 
who mentions things omitted by the writer of the book of Kings, 
introduces the minority of Jehoiachin, or ten years, till he was 
eighteen years old, when he began to reign alone, independent 
of the king of Babylon; but thé writer of the book of Kings, 
who was always the historian concerning the actual and regular 
succession of the kings, records the time when Jeboiachin 
began to reign alone ; viz. at eighteen years old, when he wags 
capable of doing thesevil mentioned, ch. xxiv. 9. According to 
all that his father had done. eat 

Now when the king of ,Babel fo that Jehoidchin had . 
taken the government to himself, he serit his army, took Jebai-. 
achin and bis seryants, princes and officérs, ten thousand,,ang , 
carried all Jerusalem captive té Babylon, With all the treasures 


of the temple, and the treasures of the king. This appears to 
° , ,ὃ , Φ 
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have been done with great dispatch’ by the’king of Babel, even 
before Jehoiachin was fully a ae to oppose him; for the 
writer of Chronicles says, ft was dine when the year was ex- 


pired: the Hebrew says, naw mw lithshouboth hashaanah 
1, 6, at the return of the year. Now as he reigned only three 
months, independent of the king of Babylon, it must have been 
at the end of three months, on the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year. So that'both the gacred writers ae correct; there 
is no contradiction in their pave 3 ; 
Zech. x. ver.3, Mine anger was kindled against the shep- 
herds, and I punished the goats. ‘The question has aften been 
asked by objectors: “ Why should the goats be punished; ani- 
mals ‘that could not offend, but acted according to the instinct 
of their natures and the priests, who were the offenders, go un- 
pashed ?”’ ‘ 
There had been no ground for an objection to this passage, 
if the translators had translated from the Hebrew text, and had 
understood the idiom agd phraseology of the sacied language. 
The error arses from the improper translation of the word 
OMNI haagnatioudim, which 18 sendered to signify goats. 
‘he translators have also in Gen, xaxi. 10. 19, rendered it to 
signify rams: but it must be plain to the intelligent reader, that 
it cannot be apphied as a term, or name, by which any species 18 
distinguished. This wotd does not signify either goats, or 
rams; consequently it was never used by the sacred writer to 
signify either the que or the other. Itis always used to mean 
the chief of that @ which it is applied; and the particular class 
of being to which, if 1s applied, 1s always signified in the pas- 
ve, as in the alybve-mersttioned verse, Gen. xxxi. 10. the rams 
which leaped upon the catile: literally meaning the chief ones 
of the floch, This word is tryly translated mn Isa. xiv. 9. even all 
the "WHY gnatioudee, chief ones of the earth; it hath raised 
up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. ‘The clause, 
according to the Hebrew text, reads thus—Mine anger was 
kindled against the shepherds, ang I visited the chief ones. 
That is, those who were in the superior offices of the ministry ; 

‘and by their licentious liyes with she ppyer they possessed, 

. were the original cause of uiteodudiag idolatry, which allowed 
them to live in thos’ sensualities forbidden in Scripture. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS: : 
On some Passages of Virgil's Georgics. 


Semina vidi equidem multos medicare’ serentes, 

' Εἰ nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurc&;" ᾿ 

Grandior ut fefus siliquis fallacibu® esset: “Ὁ 

Et, quamvis 4gni exiguo ‘préperate’ mederent, * * 

Vidi lecta, din et multo τον labore, 

Degenerare tamien, ni vis hymana quotannis ἡ 

Maxima queque manu ἴόβότεῖ. ᾿ - V, 1609. ᾿ 
These lines are thus‘ translated. by»Mr. Dryden: di 

Some steep their seed, and some tn cuuldrons boil 

With vigorous nitre and with lees of oil, 

O’er gentle fires ; th’ exuberant juice to drain, 

And swell the flattering husks with fruitful grain. 

Yet is not the success for years assured, 

Though chosen is the seed and fully cured; 

Unless the peasant, with his annual pain, 

Renews his choice, and culls the largest grain. 

Dr. Hunter, of the University of St. Atidrew’s, has the fol- 
lowing remarks on this passage in the Preface to his justly cele- 
brated edition of Virgil. ma τ δ 

“4 Hos versus ita- interpunctos exbibet editio Heynii, qui de 
versu 196 hee commentatus est: { [ἢ aqua ad ignem modicum 
coqui, hoc est, humectari et molliri a ponnullis fabas sercndas, 
ait, ut co citius progerminent.’ Neque alitér ceteri, quos qui- 
dem viderim, editores. Quo tamen congmento’ nihil magis 
absurdum et ridiculum dici aut fingi oleae Ego enim spon- 
dere ausim, et quovis pigngre contendere, fabas que igne ma- 
duerint, i. e. coctura mollita fuerint, ut recte verba explicat 
Heynius, neque ciéius neque serius progerminare posse. Ma- 
descere, madere, madidus, de mollibus a coctura! prasertim 


! It is evident from the cdutext, that Dr. Hunter understands by ihe 
words “ malhbus'a coctura,” beans softened by bowling ; and yet I am well 
convinced that Gesner intended ihat they should signify, beans softened 
by ene: They sre taken from:his commentaly on this line of Co- 
Jumelia :<- ‘ : a 
‘6 Dulcis erit (cucumis) riguoqu descit luftus arvo.” 

aia, omy Lib. x. 1. 398. 
Immediately before the words quoted by Dr. Hunter we have this re- 
mark, sub maturitatem fit lutei s. flayescentis coloris. And in a note 
on the preceding line of Columella, he explains the term moltior as 
applied to,the cutumber by these words :-— propric vocantur pe- 
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dici, - ostendit-Gesnerus in Thesauro. Vid, etiam .ejusdem 
Lexicon Rusticum. Ita Columella; Brassica, cum sex folioruam 
erit, transferri debet, ita ut radix ejus; liquido fimo prius iita, 
εἰ involuta tribus alge -quiniclis, pangatur,;;-hao.enim: res: efficit 
ut gn-coctura celerjus:.madescat,”: i, e. mollescat, ut recte : inter- 
pretatur Gesnerus... Hec qui reputaverit, εἰ satis. constabit 
Serviam solum veram. horum verborum;sententiam pereepisse ; 
nempe ‘ ut. modico:igne.festinata, ‘sive (ut alii legunt) festz- 
nanter,. coguerentur 1.:cul- tamen, recte nfYonenti, nemo adbuc 
auscultare dignatus est.. Servii expositionem. unice firmat hee 
Palladii observatio ;..4.Sanguitie caponis Greci- asserunt fabe 
semina macerafa, herbis) adversantibus:non- noceri, aqua pridie. 
infusa, ciliys nasci:- ntirata. aqua respersa cocturam non habere 
difficilem. Lib. xii: initio. Vid.- etiam, Gol. 1. 10, 11. Hane 
quam veram hujus loci'sententiam esse dubitari nequit, Icctori 
aif; oculos ponit, et ;quasi:manifestam reddit, recta verborum 
‘interpuuctatio:,. “ὦ wh ten a ae πα 

Semina vidr equidem multos medicare serentes, 

Et nitro prius et. nigra perfundere amurca ; 

Grandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus esset, a ae 

dt quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent? ' i 


‘This emendation, which has been méntioned in terms of the 
highest commendation by the Edinburgh Reviewers,” and has 


pones, a maturitate ita dicti. V¢ Rei Rusticz Scriptores, yol.i. p. 770. 
Ed. Gesner. Mollis often signifies ripe, as castaneze molles, Virg. b. i. 
On the signification#¥of coquo and coctura we will make some remarks | 
below. "Ἔ δ. ' ἌΟΡ, ὶ 
x The meaning which Dr. Hunter attaches to the lines I suppose is - 
this, that the objectf in preparing. the aeeds, by anointing them with 
nitrum and amurca, was to make them, produce beans which should at, 
the sathe timg be larger than usual, and so.tender, that they would 
soften by being boiled with even a gentle heat... 
2 The following are the remarks of the. Bdinburgh Reviewer on this. 
passage: “ A verbal critic may indeed be excused fur being ignorant | 
of the suysterics of agricalture ; bat it is scarcely possible to repress a 
smile, when Professor Heyné gravely informs us, that beans, which 
have been boiled till they are soft, will grow faster than any other. . 
Dr. Hunter removes 8}} this porplaxity. by faking away the point from, 
the end of the third Jine, and »ufting‘a full stop at the ond of the. 
‘fourth. When this puzzling verse is connected in 1815 way with the three 
preceding anes, the meaning turns.out to, be, simply, that beans, are. 
thought. to réquire less born if the.aeeds from which they were pro-., 
duced had been sprinkled With nitre ‘before sowing.. We look on thig 
‘as a’ very happy and satisfactory -explication, of a passage, which 
‘Brunckiugs .thqughf it necessary 10 interpolate, before he, could make ,, 
‘any sense of it whatever.” Ed. Rev, No. V. p. 64. , ty 
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excited the jealousy of the Quarterly Reviewers, who would 
give the merit of it to the celebrated Delille, was ne doubt sug- 
gested by the following passage in Gesner’s edition of Colu. 
mella:; Priseis quidem rusticis, nec minas Virgilio, prius amurca 
vel nitro maceran eam, et ita seri placuit, letior ut fetus sili- 
quis fallacibus esset, Et qua.nvis ignt exiguo properata made- 
rent. Yet, notwithstanding the great authorities’ by which 
this alteration is sanctioned, 1 mnust still venture, pace tanlo- 
rum virorum, to question whether the interpretation foutided 
on the old reading involves all the absurdity with whieh it is 
charged. From many passages ofthe antient writers on agri- 
culture it is proved that they were in the practice, not indeed 
of ee their seeds in cauldrons before they were sown (as 
our English translator most absurdly represents),‘but of mace- 
rating them in tepid water, or in a mixture of soda? and the 
lees of oil. Pliny says of a certain kind of pulse: Ciceris 
natura est gigni cum salsilagine: ideo solum urit, Nec nist 
madefactum pridie, seri debet. H.N. hb. xviii. c. 82. Flo- 
rentinus gives similar directions: Περὶ ἐρεβίνδων. ᾽Εὰν πρὸ μιᾶς 
ἡμέρας τῆς σπορᾶς ὕδατι χλιαρῷ βρεξῆς τοὺς ἐρεβίνθους, 
μείξονες φύονται. τινὸς δὲ περιεργότερον ποιοῦντες σὺν τοῖς κελύ- 
φοις αὐτοὺς ὁμοίως προβραχέντας μετὰ νίτρου σπείρουσι. Geoponi- 
corum lib. it, 6. 86, δ. . 

Here we have described the practice mentioned by Virgil 
agreeably to Heyne’s interpretation, which Dr, Hunter treats 
with such ridicule, The German professor, it is true, uses the 
word coguo to signify the effect of the heat gn the seeds; but’ 
we ought not to infer from this, that he eersisod: with our 
® 


<— 


ΠΡΟ authority, however, of this passage of Columella will not weigt 
mypch with those who are acqhainted with the libertics used by the 
ancicnt writers on husbandry, in quoting from Virgil. Their altcra- 
tions of the text would appear sometimes to procecd from carclessness, 
but more frequently from a view to adapt the quotation to their pur- 
pose as briefly as possible. The corruptions too, which have crept 
into the text of Servius, render his authority of less weight than it 
would otherwise have desetve}, on a point which, like the present, is 
materially affected by the reading of one word. The following is Sca- 
liger’s opinion of Servias’ commentary as it bas becn transmitted to 
us: Cujus commentarjorum tantum hodié cadaver habemus, .mona- , 
chorum barbarie ct spurcitia contaminatum. ὁ 

? There has been much discussién among the learned eregayding the 
nature of tho ancient nitrum. The /prevatiii® opinion is, that it was 
soda. Sce Matthiolus’ Commentary on Digstérides, lib. v. ὁ 89. 
The practice of sprinkling the seeds with soda seems to havo been ,. 
oy ancient, as it is mentioned by. Thoophtastas, De Plant. Caus.” 

i . ii. c. 7. 3 tie : 
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English poet, that the seeds were to be boiled," but merely that 
they were to be softened by maceration in tepid water. He 
was no doubt aware that Virgil sometimes uses the word coquo 
when applied to a degree of heat far short of boiling or roasting. 
Thus he sdys respecting the effect of the heat of summer on the 
clods of earth, Wier | τα 
. ᾿ glebasque jacentes 

Pulverulenta coguat* maturis solibys estas. G. i. 65. 
And he applies the same word to the riperfing, of fruit : 

Mitis in apricis coquitur* vindemia saxis. G. ii. 522. 

Heyne would algo know ἔδει the derivatives of coguo* are 
used by the medical writers for digestion, although they certainly 
did not suppose that the heat of the stomach was sufficiently 
strong to buil or roast the food. 

That the seeds of pulse which have been macerated in tepid 
water will not vegetate either sooner or later is an assertion of 
Dr. Hunter’s which [ apprehend will not be confirmed by 
experiment. One thing 1 am certain of, that the ancients be- 
lieved that the seeds of ptilse when steeped in tepid water 
germinated and put forth roofs; and it is not uncommon to find 
the writers on dietics recommending the use of them for food iu 
this state. For example, Galen 88γ85--- (Περὶ φασήλων καὶ ὥχρων) 
Kai ταῦτα τὰ σπέρματα, καθάπερ καὶ τὴν THAW ὕδατι προδιαβρέχον- 
τες οἱ ἄνθρωποι μέχρι τοῦ φῦσαι ῥίξαν ἐσθίουσι, κ΄ τ᾿ A. Περὶ 
τρόφων δυναμ. Β. α΄. K.xr’. In like manner Paulus ΠΕ ρίποῖα 
Says, ὦχροι καὶ φάσηλοι προβραχέντες, ὥστε καὶ ῥίξας φῦναι, x. τ΄ A. 
B. α΄. K. 08’, Now [can see no reason to doubt, that seeds 
which, according to,this account, have germinated and put forth 


roots, should reppiste when afterwards planted in the earth. 


1 The proper term in Latin for roaated is eligus. . 

3 Thus Varro: Locus is melior quem non coquiét sol. De R. R. iil. 14, 

3 In like manner Varro: Arbores sol et luna coguunt. De ἢ, R. 1. 7. 
Thus also Cicero: Poma ex arboribus, δὶ érada sunt, vi avelluntur; 
si matura et cocta, decedunt. CatoMajor, § 19: dnd Pliny the Younger, 
vee messem serius tantam, sed non minus percoquunt, Epist. 

ib. v. c. 6. 

4 Coctio, concoctio, coctura.~The corresponding term in Greek is 
itis, a word of very extensive application. See Aristotle, Meteor. iv. 3 
and 4. Itis applied, ho saya, tc all the effects of heat on natural sub- 
stances :—to ripening@(2ixaveis), to boiling (tuoss), and to roasting (Sarn- 
ec). These eperations, he says, ate all of the same kind, but differ 
in degreo. Tho term οι, he adds, is applied to the fermentation of 
new wine ; to the formation of pus in abscesses; and to animal secre- 
tions. Tho ripening of fruits is akind of coctum, πέπανσις δ' ἐστὶ πέψις ris. 

or examples of the application of the term πέψις to digestion, seo 
Galen passim. Oribasius uses it to express the change $ffected on the 
air by respiration: Anatomica. ε : 
7 a 
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According to my views, the following may be given ag a pa- 
raphrastic, trauslation of this passage: ‘I have seen many 
people medicate their secds before sowing them, by first 
anointing them with soda and the lees of oil, in order that then 
husks, which are often otherwise nearly empty, may produce 
larger beans. And yet, even although their vegetation i been 
hastened by their being allowed, to soften with a gentle beat,” 


&e. s ι a 
ιν... ee eee en 

Libra die somnique pares cum fecerit Horas, ns 

St medium luci atque umbej$'jam diyidit orbem, ἦς, 

Exercete viri' tauros; serite‘hordea’caitipis ° ° 210 


Usque sub extremum brum#iftractabilis imbrpty, 


Nec non et lini segetem et Cef apaver 

Tempus humo tegere et jafiduddm incumbere rastris! 
Dum sicca tellure licet, dunt nubila pendént. ᾿ἢ ae 
Vere fabis satio: tum te quoqué, medica, putres 215 


Accipiunt sulci, et milto venit annua cura; 

Candidus auratus aperit quam cérnibos annum 

Taurus et adverso cedens Canis occidit astro. 

At si triticeam m messem robustaque farra 

Exercebis humum, solisque instabis aristis ; 220 

Ante tibi Eow Atlantidés abscondantur, " 

Gnosiaque ardentis decedat stella Coronz,’ . 

Debita quam sulcis committas semina, quamque 

Invite properes anni spem credere terre. 

Multi ante occasum Maize ceepere : sed illos 225 

Expectata seges vanis illusit aristis. 

Si vero viciamque seres, vilemque faselum, 

Nec Pelusiace curam adspernabere lent:s ; 

Haud obscura cadens mittet’tibi signa Bootes : : 

Incipe et ad niedias sembntem extende praingg, 230 

ods 
Though it is only »pharit the meaning of the firat seven lines 
that their is any dispute, I. Lave brought into oe view all 
Virgil’s directions regaraiig the stason of sowing, as tie latter 
part of them will throw sqme light on the former. Taken 
‘together, they clearly indicate that fhe seed-Hme of the Romans 
extended from the autumn to the end of April. It may at first 
sight appear -rather ἀπ ingredible -circiamstance that, seeds 
should be sown during the witjter seasny’s arid yet the following 
passages in the Geoponits’ puti.it ‘beyguY doubt that this was 
the usage in certain climates νι πὸ μετοπώρου τοίνυν τισὶ inka 
καλῶς ἔχειν σπείρειν Sidexaierds. τοωγειμιῶνον- ἂν Ὑγοὶς σις 
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τόποις, μέχρις εἰδῶν Μαρτίων: καὶ μέχρι δὲ ἐαρινῆς ἰσημερίας, τουτ- 
_ ἔστι, τῇ πρὸ ὀκτὼ καλανδῶν ᾿Απριλλίων. Geop. lib. ii. c. 14. 

The seed-time of the ancients, then, was naturally divided 
into the autumnal and the vernal, the former comprehending all 
the work done in the end of the year, and the lafter the work. 
allotted for spring. That the last of these verses from the line 
At si triticeam, &c, allude to the autumnal sowing, is sufficiently 
clear; and accordingly, I do not find that any of the commenta- 
tors differ at all on this point. ° ar 

That the setting of the Peliades, of the Northern Crown, and 
of Bootes, took place in autumn, may be collected from various 
passages of Pliny ; conseqyently there can be no doubt that the 
sowing of wheat, spelt, vetches, fasels, and lentils," was per- 
formed in the end of the year, The poet has also clearly pointed 
out, that beans, medick, and millet, were to be sown during the 
spring ; but regarding the season of sowing barley, hint, and 
poppies, agreeably to Virgil’ precepts, the opinions of commen- 
tators are much divided. Yet it appears to me quite clear that 
the time of the year pointed out by the 214th line cau be no other 
than the end of winter or the beginning of spring. ‘The poet m 
the same book clearly characterises the end of spring as being 
the rainy season of the year: 

cum rujt imbriferum ver, 

The season when “ the earth is still dry, and the clouds of 
rain are impending,’ could therefore be uo other than the 
confines of winter and spring. ‘This seems to be the interpreta- 
tion of this passage which is given by Servius; for he explains 
the 214th line by these words: dum adhuc nondum pluit, sed 
jam est vicinum. . Now the spring is the season indicated by 
Pliny as the upost proéper for sowing lint and poppies :” 
Vere, linum, et avenam, et papaver &c. LI. N. xvii. 56, Colu- 
mella also prefers the vernal sowihg of poppies, lib. xi. c. 3. 
§ 15. Having thus ascertained the season of sowing lint and 
poppies, there cannot, m my opinion, be any doubt regarding 
that of barley, since Virgil clearly intimates that both took 
place uboué the same time. The witds usque sub extremum 
imbrem brume, can only mean “soon after the latest wintry 


1 Servius indeed segms to understand that lentils were to bo sown 
in, the yernal season; but the last line of the passage undcr considera- 
tion is so‘clearly at variagce with this interpretation that I cannot but 
conclude thatthe text if corrupf. 

3 I shali not, however, attempt to conceal that Palladius and Colu- 
mella make mention both of the autumnal and the vernal sowing of 
lint. : 
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shower,” the exact meaning of the preposition being pointed 

out by this line, , é 
Extreme sub casum hiemis, jam vere screno, G. i. 1, 340, 

We must therefore refer to that brief period of dry weather 


. which intervened between the wintry showers of snow and the 


vernal rains, ‘This it is to be remarked is the season which 
Columella prefers for the sowing of barley: Seritur (hordeum 
distichon) quam pinguissimis, sed’ frigidis locis circa mensem 
Martium. Melius tamen respondit, si*clementia hiemis per- 
mittit, cum seminatur circa idus' Januarias, lib. ui. ¢. 9. 

I cauot but think, then, that it must have been through inad- 
vertence that Pliny, alluding to thé passage under consideration, 
says that Virgil directs the barley:to be sown between the au- 
tumual equinox and the autumnal solstice. His words are: 
Virgilius triticum et far a Virgiliaram occasu seri jubet, hor- 
deum inter equinoctium autumni et bramam. II. N. xviii, 36-7 
Servius also takes bruma " in this place fo signify the autumnal 
solstice ; and yet, by a singular inconsistency, he seems, as for- 
merly mentioned, to understand that lint and poppies were to 
be sown before the vernal rains, forgetting that Virgil himself 
directs them to be sown at the same time with barley. But, 
besides the considerations which | have already advanced to prove 
that barley, lint, and poppies, were sown in the beginning of 
the year, | would remark, that the other interpretation makes 
Virgil deliver his precepts for sowing in a nidst irregular man- 
ner, by first stating what was to be done in the end of the year, 
then proceeding to the work allotted for spring, and immedi- 
ately afterwards returning to the autumnal work. But if the 
interpretation which 1 have suggested be adopted, it will be 
seen that the whole precepts about sowing are given in “a 
lucid order,” worthy of our great poet. In the first place, after 
some general remarks on the importance of choosing the fit sea- 
son for every kind of work, he directs the farmer to yoke his 
oxen to the plough* at the autumnal equinox, and prepare the 
land for receiving the segg. This is the prelude to his precepts 
about sowing, He her oct to intimate what work 1s to be 
done,in the beginning of the year; namely, that barley is to be 
sown as soon as possible after the snows of winter, and that 
lint and poppies are,to follow immediately after. Then in the 


' Servius, however, states in another plade that bruma sometimes 
signifies the season of winter. Seo nvto Zin. 1]. }. 472, 
_ ® The expression Exercete fauros most certainly is applicd to plotigh- 
ing, and not to barowing. Scrvius’ commentary is, Ad aratra Jungite. 
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course of the spring, beans, medick, and millets are to be sown. 
This concludes his directions for the vernal sowing. Lastly, 
he delivers his precepts about the autumnal sowing, and directs 
that wheat and spelt be sown in the early part of that season; 
and concludes by recommending that vetches, fasels and lentils, . 
be sown between the end of November. and the middle of 
winter. 


Scilicet ante omnes furor qst insignig equarun. 266 
* > * * 
Continuoque avidis ubi sdbdita flamma medullis 271 


Vere magis (quia vere calor redit ossibus) 1} 
Ore omnes verse ad zephyrum stant ruipibus altis 
Expectantque leves ayras, et spe sine ullis 
Conjugiis, vento gravida (:miserabile dictu) 
Saxa per et scopulos et depressas convalles 
Diffagiunt: non Eure tues, neque solis ad ortus, 
In Boream Cayrumque : aut unde nigerimus Auster 
Nascitur et pluvio contristat frigore coelum. 279 
τῶ πὸ Ὁ Georg. ini. 
Mr. Dryden, giveg the following translation of these lines : 

But far above the rest the furious mare 
Barr'd from the male is frantic with despair. 

# 


When at the spring’s approach their marrow burns 
(For with the spring their genial warmth returns) 
The mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repair, 

And with wide nostrils snuff the western ai : 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wind 
Without the Stallion propagates the kind. 

Then fired with amorous rage they take their flight 
Thro’ plains, aad mount the bill’s unequal height ; 
Nor to the north, nor to the rising sun, 

Nor southward to the rainy region run, 

But boring to the west, and hovering there 

With gaping mouth, they draw J; olific air. 

I observe that Mr. Ring has follotfed the same interpretation 
of this passage, 85 if the mares, impregnated with the west 
wiod, rau neither to the east, tHe north, or the south, but west- 
ward in the direction of .the prolific breeze. Both translators 
indeed accord with the explanation given by the Dauphin edi- 
tor in his note on thie “passage: Alii sic interpretantur: Non 
ad Eurum, sed ad Boream, &c.—Ego sic: Non ad Eurum, 
neque ad Boream, &c. Quia scriptorum maxima pars videtur 
hanc vim uni zephyro tribuere: ut et ipse’ Virgilius. Ore 
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omnes. verse in zephyrum, &c.” Who ‘ the greater number of 
authors” are‘to whom he glludes, [‘cannot pretend to know, 
but the following extract from Aristotlt’s History of Animals 
will show that one great authority at least is at variance with 
this interpretation : “έγονται δὲ χαὶ ἐδανεμοῦσθαι “περὶ τὸν xaipay 
τοῦτον. θέουσι δὲ οὔτε πρὸς ἕω, οὔτέ πρὸς δυσμὰς, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ἄρκτον, 
ἢ νότον. De Hist. An, hiv. vi. c. 18. 
There can be po goybt then, 1 think, that Virgil’s meaning 
is, that after thé mares have ‘been. impregnated by the west 
wind, they run off either to the gorth or to the south ; and 
indeed this appears to me to baghe only. natural interpretation 
which his wards admit. Ν πα ΜῈ 
: F. ADAMS. 


Banchory Ternan, August, 1829. 
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Dna. Dispin in his late edition οἵ * The Greek and Latin 
Classics” (vol. i. p. 176.) appearing to consider the existence of 
Paceus’ edition of Ignatius as somewhat hypothetical, | beg 
leave to direct bis attention to the short préfase to a callation 
of that edition at the end of Mogel’s Ignatius, in 8vo,’ Paris, 
1562. It begins thus: “ 89 B. Benatii epistolas cum primus 
in lucem emisisset Greecas Valentinus Paceus, nostrisque homi- 
nibus valde desiderarentur, quod exemplarium copia non superes- 
set, viri Cumprimis eruditi, ac pii, ut eas cuderent ἃ me facile im- 
petrarunt, qui tam piorum auctérum quam hic est, editionem ex- 
optem, ut nibil supra; itaqye librum quar potui diligentissime 
relegi, et ctim exemplaribus Latinis confyti,.” &c. Suc. p, 147. 

The Latin version of these epistledgiwas published in the 
preceding year by the same printer, at Paris, 1561, together with 
two Latin epistles of Martialif, of .which the fol owing roman- 
tic account is given on tip verso of p, 141. “He due epistole 
his {emporibus a Domino revelate sunt et reperte in sacrario 
Basilice sancti Petri in ube Lemovica, ubi ha¢tenus latuerant 
defosse in apge sgxeq 90} terra’ que pre nimia vetustate Vix 


- legi potuerunt.” 
: ° ff. Β. 
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THE DRUIDS. 


“‘ Proupry in 'Mona’s bay thy gallies nde, 

Bound o’er the wave, or stem the foaming tide ; 

Proudly on high thy crested eagles sail, 

Thy pictured banners float upon the gale, 

Thy conquering legions throng the echoing shore— 

Her doom 1s pass’d—and Mona 1s no more.” 
Thus sang the Druid.bard on Kora’s brow, 


ὧν 


While Cesar’s legions tiad'the vale below, : 

On high he stood. Keneath,"a frantic band 

Swept down the hills, and hover’d o’er the strand ; 10 
Each female form array’d in sad aftire, : 


Raised her bare arm, and shook the smouldering fire, 
Cursed the proud host, and on the rocky pier 
Scream’d to the winds, and bade the ocean hear: 
Then barl’d the brand, and loose with streaming hair 15 
Rush’d headlong to the vale,—and perish’d there. 

Ranged round their lord, Trevarthen’s holy king, 
The Druids stand, a venerable ring : 
Theu’s is the form unbow’d; the spirit brave, 
Reckless of wars, of seasons, and the grave: * 20 
The teatless eye fix'd firm in proud despair, 
The lip scarce quivering to the stifled prayer, 
"That asks with lifted hand and steadfast gaze, 
ff thus the Gods reward their Mona’s praise. ‘ 

“5 Andate! dost thou sleep? *twas Casar’s spear 25 
Hurtled on high! Belinus, wake and hear !— 
Why stay the wheels of Hesus ?-~-o’er the dead 
His coursers prance no more,—-and Taranis 18 fled !” 
Fled, all are fled! no more the sacred throng 
Winds through the trees, the cloistral woods along, 50 
No: lengthen’d hymnings thrid the ‘fazy glades, 
On lingering wings, and wander thSough the shades : 
And now sole remnant on the naked plains, 
Perchance some pile of m gged rock remains, 
A mystic circle, ox a pendant stone, 35 
Wherelooks the way-worn traveller, and is gone. ’ 


4 j—28, The landing of Paullinos at Mona, and conscquent devas- 
tat‘on there. Tacit. Annal. xiv. 30. 

3. Andate, the Goddess of Victory: Belinus the Apollo. Hesus, the 
Mars; Taranis, the Ihunderer: of the Druids. 
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_ .. But yet the pensive soul delights to stray 
From life’s dull héme, and steal us from to-day. 
Parent of years! on whos¢ unwearied pole 
The mighty months, and sweeping seasons roll : 40 
How sweet it is to track with searching eye 
The deep abysses of thy gloomy sky 
With living visions sown »y sportive phantasy ! 
Where to the dreaming sight forgotten forms 
Stait from thy cloufls, arid darkle in thy storms : 45 
—I halt, and listen to she breezy air :—— 
Thy dying voice, Caractacus, ἴθ there.— : 
A charm, a spirit lingers still bebind, " 
Breathes from the ground, and whispers in the wind. 
So from her son the Goddess turn’d away, * $0 
Fled his fond giasp, and melted into day : 
Her dove-borne car to fair Cythera flies : 
Ors calmly sails, and lessefs in the skies. 
Sull lingering perfumes hover in her train, 
Prolong her stay, and make her speak.again. 55 
Then weep not, Mona! though thy silvan shade 
Of tufted oaks in rum bare be Jaid: > 
Weep not thine altars, courts, with grass o’ergrown, 
The ivy mantling o’er the Druid’s throne‘: 
Though lightly tripping through the allies-green »»« 60 
The antler’d hind and dappled fawn is seen : a 
And now, where mystic matins ayce were sung, 
I hear the stock-dove brooding o’er her young, 
Or shepherd’s whistle fiom the darkling dell : 
The woodman’s axe, the curfew’s sullen knell : 65 
Weep not} for oh! ’tis sweeter th»ough the hazo 
Of hving things on‘airy worlds to faze : c 
To lift the veil, and view the distant scane— 
The fairy theatre of what has been. . .. 
‘Thus hanging o’ér the prow the sailor sees ὁ 10 
His distant cot, his flowers and waving trees, 
More sweetly picturet"to his longing view, 
In the green wave, thatt were the vision true. , 
And while the forms upon the mirror play, 
Flash through the deep, and melt upon the spray, 15 
He pores upon the scene, and dreams kimself away. 
Hark! “twas the voice of harps that pour’d alonge 
The hollow vale the floating tide of seng. γε 
1 see the glittering train in long array ᾿ 
Gleam through the shades, and snowy splendors play. 80 
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I see them now: with measured steps and slow 
*Mid arching groves the white-rebed sages go. 
The oaken wreath with braided fillets drest, 
" The crescent beaming on the holy breast, 

The silver hair which waves above the lyre 85 ° 
And shrouds the strings,—proclaim the Druid quire. 

They halt, agd all is hush’d :—no voices rude 

To break the still, expectant calm intrude, 

And listening thousands seent a solitude.. 

‘‘ Twine, twine' the wreath : the milk-white victims bring!” 

-With lifted arm exclajmé thé Druid king. + gl 
‘Lo ! lurking ’nedth its qiatent shelter-—Io ! 

.Gleams with its buds of οὐ, the quivering misletoe.” 
Straight at the word πὸ bare# the knife of gold, 

And spreads on high the sagdm’s broider’d fold : Yd 

— And while his fingers cull the bending spray, 
In silent awe his eyes are turn’d away.— 
The? moon is softly sailing through the sky, 

The stars look downward with a silent eye. 

While hazy dews pour down a teeming flood, 100 
And hang in filmy lustre o’er the wood, 

Or on the grass, with glistering spangles strung, 

Their silver lainps by faity hands are hung. 

« Awake!” ’twas Natute’s voice: aloud she spake : 

She calls her nightly priests: “ Awake, awake !"— 105 
Forth winds the Druid train: I see them now 

Upon the heights that ¢rown ‘Talallyn’s brow : 

In bright relief their giant forms on high 

Dilated rise, and stand against the sky: 

‘Their shapeless altars tudely ranged around, 110 
In zonelike circlé skirt the holy ground ; 

Ο᾽ ἐγ the grey pites, where clust’ring lichens stray, 

With amber sheeri the glancing moonbeéams play, 

And gild the Runic rhyme that lurks between 

The moss-grown atdnes, and’holly/s glossy green.— 115 

No? wreaths are theirs in mazy tretwork scroll’d, 
For them no‘portals flame with burnish’d gold : 
_ . No swelling domes, no warble columns rise, 


Nor pictured roofs to sereen,them from the skies : 
ta" 


aa Aaa σεται aa a ila a 

‘Henry. Hit. ing: 2. “The hours for these services were at mid- 
ier ht.’ re Gres 

es Ibid. p. 175. “ἈΠ their places of worship were in the open air, 

and generally on exfincnces, whenee they had a fail view of the hea- 
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Nor pendant tapers fling a misty ray, 120 
Through cloistral aisles, and chase the night away. 
—For them the vaulted firmament is spread, 
And spangled courts and halls where Angels tread : 
—For them, for them, the everlasting sky 
Has hung its thousand lamps that never die : 125 
And seas to them of cloudiess light are given, 
And all the mighty blazonry of heaven. 
All hail, ye saiptly band, whose souls aspire 
With vows that burn, and feed a holier fire. 
What though your hearths no spicy sweets exhale, 130 
Nor scented incenge loads the Japgnid gale ; 
Nor marble halls are yours, nor éeglptured stone, 
To lure the great Creator from his throne, 
But oh! ’tis yours the bright ascent to try ὴ 
And soar serenely wafted to the sky : 195. 
To ope the gate, to tread the bright abode, 
The gorgeous chambers of the living God. 
Tis morn again: now quit the steep to rove 
‘Through oaken glades and pass along the grove. 
This is the spot: above the tangling vine 140 
Hangs o’er the rocks, and ivy ringlets twine. 
"These are the shades, and this the sparry' cell 
Where erst an aged Druid loved to.dwell:* , 
Here ranged around his youthful hearers hung, 
And drank eternal wisdom from hjs tongue, 145 
The table now, the seats of living stone, 
All, all are left deserted and alone.— 
—They are not left! again the holy seer, 
‘Tunes his rapt lyre, and bids his votaries hear. 
He sings “ of other worlds and hepier isles, 150 
Of longer days, and spriny’s eternal smiles, 
Of sunny vales, and lands beyond the sea, 
Where Romans gever came ; but all are free: 
No crystal hail congeals thebalmy air, 


No swords are forge {no arrows tainted there. , 155 


ὃ 
venly bodies.” Morhof. Polyhist. tom. i, p. 129. Sacer illis cpltus 
purissimus sul dio: aullum illis vel templam,’vel idolum. 

Holingshed, tom. i. p. 7. “ Druis(the author of the famous sect called 
Druids) was excellent not only in ep, id and tHe Qaadrivialles, 
but alsoe in the true Theologic, whereby the service of the true God bas 
been kept in purity: He did preach that the soule of man is immor- 
tall; that God is omnipstent, aiercifull.” , 

1 Mela iti. 2, Multa docent nobilissimos gentis in specu. ι. 
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Oh! happy, happy-land, where Camber’s strain 

Thrills through the shade, and Mador lives again. 

Where through the vale together Angels stray 
‘ And in sweet converse wear the fleeting day.” 

““ And 1s it then to die—to soar afar 160 

Beyond the sweeping storm, and din of war? 

Is this to die—to find a blissful home 

Unravaged still, unenvied yet by Rome? 

—~Then seize the spear, and mount tle‘ scythed wheel, 

Lash the proud steed, and whirl the flaming steel : 165 

Sweep through the thickest host : and scorn to By: 

Arise! arise! for this it iat die.”"— ᾿Χ ὶ 

Thus ’neath his vaulted cave.the Druid sire 

Lit the rapt soul, and fed the martial fire : 

And’‘oft of worlds! in silver ether hung, 170 
~~ Of blissful worlds, the ravish’d Poet sung : 

Or told of weeping stars—the Pleiad quire— 

Of huge Orion and his belt of fire : 

Of rushing winds he sang, the swelling tide, 

The lightning’s bed, and clouds where thunders ride; [17 

The driving hail, the mountain’s furrow’d brow 

Where sleeps in soft repose the pillow’d snow; 

And all the plants that deck the vernal glade, 

Blush in the.sun, or twinkle in the shade. 

— Tis beard no more! and on the vacant stone 180 

I gaze, and listen t6 the wind’s wild moan : 

While through the cave in wheeling eddies fly 

The yellow leaves, and plaintive echoes sigh. 

How sad and lonely is the gloom that broods 

Upon the heath, and blackens o’er the woods ! 185 

And yet we mourn not—holier rites are given: 

Pure is the song of morn, the praise of even :— 

And here, amid the walks and forests green, 

¥’en here a silent monitor 18 seen— | 

To tell of joy and love that ne’er decay, 190 

Of darkness past, and everlasting (y— 

Yon modest walls where sin and sorrow flees ; 

Yon gleaming spire that peeps above the trees 

‘The Gothic porch, with m nitory rhyme . 

Inscribed ; the music of the blithesome chime, 195 


1 Holingshed, i. p. 7. “Druis also taught them to observe the 
courses of the heavens,” &c, 
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And winding o’er the hill yon sabbath-train 
Of holies Druids to a purey fane:—. 
—These bid aloud to | the starting tear, 
And hail the blissful hght—for God is here. 


_ CHR. WORDSWORTH, 


TRIN. COLL. 


& 


Sanctias his animal——. 
Decrat adhuo, et quod dominari in cztera posset; 
Natus Homo est. Owns. » 


4 
cnememntnemgemene. ‘Tey ἡ 4 


κ ἐν 1g 

᾿Ωρανῶ γένεθλον, ὅθ᾽ ὑψίπυργον 
αἰθέρ᾽ ἐστήριξε Θεὸς, πρφοῆκε δ᾽ 
ἀστέρων ὁμάγυριν ἐμφανεῖς ἐ- 

λισσέμιεν αὐγὰς, 
πᾶ τότ᾽ Yo", ἄνθρωπε; σὺ 8 ὀππάτεσσι 
γᾶς θέμεθλον εἴσιδες 7----ἦ po Νήνω 
Πνοῦμά μᾶκος ἀμιπέτασαν πτέρων ἐφ- 

᾿ ἔσδετο μοῦνον 

ὑδάτων ix’ ἀκροτάτων, Sal τε 
de λαμπρὸν & βασίληϊς adda, 
Φῶς γενέσθω" καὶ τότ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἅλιος ζω 

θάλμιον αἴγλαν 
ἀμφλέγων ἐξήλυθεν᾽ ἐκ δ᾽ ὄρουσϑ 
γᾶς ἕδος περίῤῥυτον, ἕν τ᾽ ἀρούραις | 
κάρπιμον σπέρμ᾽ a παν ἔβοσκεν 

, θνεα βήβων. ., 

ἦν δὲ καλὰ πάντ᾽ Ἑσορῆν' τὸ δ᾽ ἄκρον 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἣν ἔργων στεφάνωμ᾽" ἐπεὶ Φρὴν 
οὔτις, οὐ ψυχά τι σοφώτερον πνέ- 


wa οἷσα κατέστα, 


ἅτε κοιρανῆον ἔχοισα κάρτος, 

ἀμφέποι γᾶς σκᾶπτα' Θεὸς δὲ γένγαν 

ἀνέρων ἔκτισσε, τυραννίκῳ χλι- 

" δάματι λαμπρὰν, 

δαιμόνων εἴκασμοι" φρέσιν τὸ ἀνήφθη 
" ὑνάμάτων φῶς αἰθερίων ἀπ ΡΣ Δεν ᾿ 

ὄφρα γιγνώσκοι τ᾽ ἀρετὰν, νόον τ᾽ ἐς 

ὠὡρανὸν αροι. 
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τεῦ χάριν, Θεῶ τέκος, ἠρίνα χθὼν 

αὔξεται βλαστήμασιν, οὐδὲ μάλων 

εὐβότων φθίνει γένος" ἐν πέδῳ τ᾽ ἐ- 
λεύθερα βαΐνων 


αἰθέρος μέλαθρον ἐς αἰπὺ λεύσσεις" 
κοὶ σὲ τὸν κραΐνοντα σέβειν διδάσκεις 
οὐρίθρεπτα θήρια" τίς κεν ηὔχει 
᾿ θρύριον ἵππον 
ὀχμάσειν βρέμοντα : σὺ δ᾽ οὐχὶ βροντὰν 
αὐχένος, δεινάν wre ξοῖσαν, οὐδὲ 
πύρπνοον φύσαμα δέδοικας" ἅνι- 
ov 88 τινάσσων 
ὀρνύεις viv ”Apeos ἐν κλόνοισι, 
καὶ δίφρων ἀελλοπόδων ἀμίλλαις 
᾿Αλφεὸν παρ᾿ εὐρὺ ῥόοντ᾽“ def τ᾽ ἄ- 
wepe θαλάσσας 
νῶθ᾽ ὑπ’ αὐρᾶν χραιπνοφόρων διφάσσεις" 
καὶ μύχον ποτ᾽ ἐσχατόεντ᾽ ἐρευνᾷς 
ταυρόκροινον ᾿Ωκεανὸν, λινοπτέ- 
ροισὶ κελεύθοις. 


τὶν Πατὴρ κρυπτὰν σοφίας δίδωσιν 

οἶκον εὑρεῖν πολλάκι γὰρ μεταλλᾷς 

ἀστέρων κυκλώματα, πολλάκις 1 θεΐ- 
arly ἀοιδαῖς 


ἐμμανὴς εἰς ὠρανὸν wx ἰάλλϑοις 
ὄμμα φοιδρόν" ἀμφιλαφῆ δὲ μῆτιν 
ὥπασεν, βουλᾷν te Aluce πάρεδρον 
> Ne ἐν πράπίδεσσιν, 

5 ἅτ᾽ ἄνριξι σύντροφος εὖ 'χυβερνᾷ 
χεῖρα τὰν σκαπτοῦχον" ἐρεὶν δὲ πῶς χρὴ, 
πῶς πόθ᾽, οἵαν ἀμβροσίων Benne 

prerdger say boo" 
γλῶσσαν ; ᾧ χάρις PiAdpbay dradei, 
κἀπὶ χείλευς μειλιτόεσο αι Πειθὼ, 
ἃ βροτῶν θέλγει! φρένας, ἱερῶν κλα- 

ἐστὶν ἐρώτων.3 © ’ 


1 ‘Fhe poet’s oye, Ke.” : eee 
* By mc kings rule and princes dcereé justice. Piav vui 15. 
° Pind, Pyth. 1x. ‘ 
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αἷ δὲ μοὶ θέμις σὲ καλεῖν ἀρωγὸν, 
"Moca, πρεσβίστῳ Σοφίας ἀδέλφα, 
ἄλλον αἷνον, ἄλλον ὑπέρτερον πει- 
; pacdpel ὑμ νεῖν" 
οὐ γὰρ αἰῶν᾽ ὡμέτερον καλύψει 
κῶμα λάθας νήγρετον' ἔν τε κἄποις 
ὄλλυται φύτων γάνος, εὖτε δ᾽ ὡρᾶν 

: κύκλος ἐγείρει 
He ἐραγνὸν, nl aure θάλλει---- 
ἦ, * Βρετάννων ἕρκος, ὅλως τέθνακας ; 
οὐ μὰ πῦρ ἀκήρατον, ἀχέρρον ἔγ- 

τοσθεν ἄνασσον. 


4 


ἄμμες---οὐ σὲ κλαύσομες" αἷ δὲ λοπτὸν 
ὀππάτεσσι δάκρυον ἐγκατίςδοι, 
> ΗΜ 3 a F ~ 
οὐκ ἄχος τόδ᾽, ἀλλὰ πόθος, γλυκεῖα 
μναμοσύνα τεῦ. 
GUL: SELWYN, 


COLL. DIV. JOANN. ET UNIV. SCHOL. 


Iphigena in Aulide, ἃ 
Sus sole puro ccerulei nitent 
F luctus per oras Aulidas, et leves 
A@rz susurrantis Favoni 
Compositis siluere pennis : 
Dum laxa malo classis Achaice ° * 
Vexilla pendent, et Zephyrogwocant, 
Frustraque perjagam requis it 
Grecia Dardanis javentani. ; 
Hine Thrace}, Mine Myrmidonum fremun 
Clausz cohortes, hinc graditur ferox 
Vultuque Pees minaci 
Impatiens speculatur undas 


Ridere visas: ** Presidio maria 
Fretus sereni scilicet, et suo © 
Illudet zternum catervis 
Argolicis aquilone tutus, , 


' Cf. Par. Amiss, lib. vil. Urania— Wisdom thy sister. 
* Hlustrissimus Fredericus, Dux Eboracensis. 
3 Μυελὸς στέργων ivtis dvicow. ach. Agam, 75, 
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Proh! Phryx adulter? Scilicet equora "ἡ 
Non ulla castis pervia navibus ᾿ 
Submisit, et vincit marinam 
Fraudis amans Cytherea Tethyn ?”— 


Hic solus—illinc sceptrigeri sedent 
Reges sacrata sub platano: quibus 
Lauru coronatus sacerdos 
Adstitit, et duplices tetendic 


Sublime palmas.—“ Sanguine, Sanguine 
Vobis litandum ; non alias datur 
Placare ventos, sic Diane 
Chalcidice, placitamque Parcis. 


Virgo puellas inter Achaicas 
Mactanda—Virgo, cui genitor nemus 
Castosque Dictynnz recessus 
Sacrilego violavit arcu, 


Stravitque cervam, delicias Dee : 
Sic non iniquo numine solvitur 
Classis, triumpbataque Troja "" 
Ad patrios remeamus Argos ! 
Sed quid moramur ?”—"' Protinus ad solum 
Allisaregum sceptra: tacent duces : 
Filet Nestor, et menti recursat 
Antilochus, patrizque cure. 


Qualis sed, eheu ! causa Pater necis, 
Qualis sedebat& Quo pietas ?-—~'l'amen 
Mactaniia virgo: jam parantur 
Thura focis,Jiquideque lymphe, 
Salszeque fruges: jam videc sequi 
Per prata longos Pontificnm choros, 
Puroque lucentes amictu 
Virgineos trepidare. coctus : 
Argea mistis tibia cum lyris . 
Vocat Dianam—“ Te calide virum 
Juvere ciedes, Te colendam 
Alloquio, precii usque nullis, 
Informe numen ; sed tacito metu, 
Labrisque press..; En! tibi Virgimem, 


' seh. Ag. 195.--ὥστε χθόνα βάκτροις ἱπικρούσαντας ᾿Ατριίδας δάκρυ μὴ 
κατασχεῖν, . ΄ 
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Flavos coronatam capillos, 
Diva, tibi, Stygioque regi ”— 
—Atqui putarat jam sibi nuptias 
Virgo parari, et Thessalicum torum, . 
Cum jam relmquebat Mycenas 
Credula, proh' sociasque nymphas. 
Materque pictis in Nemez jugis 
Myrtum vireatem legezat, et rosgs, 
Testisgtfe cingebat corollis 
Dulce caput mveumque pectus, 


Gavisa multum, dum patries ¢horos 
Juter puellas filia duceret, 
Gavisa, quod Phthiz, quad Hemi 
Posthabitis, Thetidusque Nymphis, 


Sponsam rogaret non humilis gener : 
Et ipsa castas, ipsa manu, faces 
Gestura, lustralemque lympham ad 
J‘uneream properaiet Aulin. 


Qualis relictos ah! thalames redux, 
Coeptumque pensum virginez manus, 
Velamque pendentem videbit 
Parietibus, vacuamque,sellam ! , 


—Tum nata, ludo et blanditiis vacans, 
Currebat una: nunc eadem stetit 
Devota, feralique vitta 
Cincta comam,—tacitis parentem 


Lustrans ocellis, visa tamen loqui :+ 

Hwsitque prensans brachia pgrvulus 
Patremque non certis Ofestes 
Vocibus, eloquioque balbo 


Patrem vocavit: Sed genitor pedem 
‘Tulisse retro dicitur, et caput 
Velasse, coletaque veste 
Implicitos tenuisse vultus ; 


Lapsam sub aras scilicet haud potens 
Nisxamque flexo poplite Virginem 
Spectaré, et effusum cruorem 
Crinibus, immeritoque collo.— 


Sed muta Virgo credidit insulas* 
Sese nitentes, et nemus Elysi 
Post fata visuram, patresque 
Celicolas, geminosque Ledz : 
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Frustiane tandem ?—Credite, credite :— 
Tam molle pectus tamqug pium Pater 
JEternus invidit severis ἢ 
Cimmertis, Stygieque nocti. 
CHR. WORDSWORTH, 
TRIN. CQLL. 
ei ae 


EPIGRAMMATA. 
ΠΑΘΗΜΑΤΑ, MAOHMATA. 


ANA@HMA. 


Τάσδε τρίχας, καὶ τόνδε,5 Γεραίστιε, τῇδε χιτῶνα σωθεὶς 
Καρπαθίας ἐξ ἁλὸς ἐκρέμασα : 

Μυρτίλος" ἀλλά ov χαῖρε, Γεραίστιε' πολλὰ abo γὰρ 
μήποτε ταυτὰ παθεῖν δεύτερον, ἐξέμαθον. 


eee 


HA@HMATA, MA@HMATA. 


Doctom que faciunt et eruditum, 
Amicissime Sextialis, hec sunt. 

Fanfes: prantia rara: coena nunquam : 
Risus parcus: inops crumena: justis 
Convivis sine, cruribusque mensa. 
Lampas ferrea ; ferreusque venter : 
Noctes pervigiles: parum soporis ; 

Ut vix nectua dormiat minus te. 
Atramentum: gleum: scyphi per horas 
Spumanteg Acheioio meraco; - 

Ut nec raha bibat capaciores, 

Septem cella pedum, propingua ccelo, 
Quo πες Sulcius 3 involant unquam; 
Palvis: carmina muribus terenda : 
Libri: felis anus: tripes grabatus : 
Cimex multus, araneeque centum, 

Quz rfiox te facient merum Catonem, 
Severissime Sextiaiis, hac sunt.—- 


SAA IS LL LEE ᾿ς ETA TE TI SEA ETE TET TE LT 


CValck. ad Herod. iv. 103. 
* Ττεραίοτεε, Neptuac. Aristoph. Εαη. G58. w Τεραίσειε παῖ Κρονου.- 
* Sulcius. Anghcé “a dun.” Hor, Sat. I. 1v. G5 
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Et tam dactus eris, beate nostet, 
Qui nunc es Juveni8,—vel una" Ruga 
Vel totus, mihi crede, Barba fies. 


. CHR. WORDSWORTH, 


TRIN. COLL. 
----«ο76ῸΡ:-- 
PORSONIAN PRIZE. 


SHAKSPEARE, 
As You Likt [pry ct 2. Sc. 3. 
Apam, ORLANDO. 


Ap. Bor do not so: [ have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty bire I saved under your father, 3° 
Which 1 did store, to be my foster-nurse, * 
When service should in my old lmbé Jie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners throwmy i. - 
‘Take that: and He that doth the r:avena ρος ἢ 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, - ἢ 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; , 
All this 1 give you: Let me be your,servaut ; 
Though 1 look old, yet [ am strong and*lusty : 
For in my youth [ uever did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty wintér, 

Frosty, but kindly}: let me ge? with you ; 

Pil do the service gf a younger man, 
In all your business and necessities, 

Or. O good old man; how well in thee appeais 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service Sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art pot for the fashion of these times, 

- Where none will sweat, but for promotion; . 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having: it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten sree, 
That cannot so much as a blo¥saqm yield, : 


1 Anthol, 406. “Αρταλίων ὁ πρίσβυς, ὃ πῶς forts. 
VOL. XXXVFE. Cl. Jd. NO. LXX1. 
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In lieu of,al} thy pains and husbandry : 

But come thy ways, we'll go along teeta’: 
‘ And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 

We'll light upon some séttléd low. content. 
Ap. Master, go’ on ;. and I will follow thee, 

He the last ene, it truth, and loyalty. 


͵ Tatts 4 ay a, ας € 


fae tr, 


DEM, GRECE aspbrtuM. 


. 
Ι a “ ——— 


: AMAD I. OPAANAOE, 


‘Ad. Μὴ δῆτα. δράφῃ ταῦτά γὶ ᾿--τἀρ γί τάλαι, 
δρῖκρόν τι Garb pic phen” φειδὠλῴ βίῳ ; 
ἔσωσα, τοῦ σοῦ πατρὸς. οἰκέτης γεγὼς» 

:, ὅπως μ βοσκήσειεν 1 εὖτε σώματος .᾿ 
γ' ἄρθροισι γῆρας. χωλοποιὸν ἐμπέσοι, .... 
τὸ λαξκάτητον, κἀκποδὼν βιβλημένῳψ.., 
» Bijou φέρ᾽, ἐ, τα τρῦτο, χῷ καί Magar 
: στρουθοῖσι xed υκόῤρξν πορσῤνων τράφῃην 
depos τρηφεὺς. γέναιτο, ποὐγτοῦθεν β oh. 
: dbo, τόδ᾽. Bors ernie σοι δίδωμι. πᾶν," 
. σοί τῳ nu f ἐάσῃς, πρόσπολος. γεγήσομιοιι. ... 
ἰσχυρός εἰμι; καὶ γέρων εἰνομιδρκῶ" . -.. 1, 
: “gore: gid ἤβῃ τοὐμὸν inpatey Secs, + me 
+ οὐπάποί; γιὸς αἷμα μαργῶντος φλογὶ τ. 
οἴνου "τάραιόσην, οὐδ᾽ ἀναισχύντως χλιδὰς |. - 
᾿ πϑηῤῶν νοαυδεῖς ἐξαπώλεσα σθένος" 
τοιγὰρὶν {FO γῆρας ἦμιν οἷα καρτερὸς 
. χειμωνεἀπῆλ by uxpiy, εὐμενὰς δ᾽ ὅμως. 
Ἴ9᾽,.ἕα:μὶ, ἕπεσθαι, μηδὲ uaa loans σέθεν,".. ἐξ (δ 
- 50" » ἄντομαί σε.--- av) Oo? (ὧν. yeavbas - 
‘ - δύναιτο, δράσω, σὴν χάριν πονούμαμρς.-. ΠΕ 
OP. ὦ λῆμ᾽ ἄριστον, ὥς σῳ τοῖς megs, pines, 
θνητοῖς βεβαιότητι γενναίᾳ φρένῶν,. ) 
“ars δὲ δεσπόταισι γνησίῳ προθυμίᾳ". τ * 
. > κ»ὰ ξυμφέροντ᾽ ἔσπευδὸν, οὐ Χέρδουρ, κάρϊν. 
εὐ ἡ vie δ᾽ by, βροτοῖσι τἄμπαλιν νοῤίξοται, 
κοὐδεὶς πόνοις ἄμισθος ἐγκεῖσθαι GAs, .:. 
ξεισθὸν δὲ πᾶς τις εὐβέως κεκτημένος 
σπουδὴν dine τὴν πρὶν ὡς τάχος πάλιν. 
σοὶ δ᾽ etx ἄρὰρὲ  οίαν, οὖ φίλὸν κάραν 
καίτοι σεσηπὸς, «ρόσβυ, δένδρὸν ἀμφέπων -. 
μάταια Ῥοχθεῖξ, κοὐδὲν ἐργάσει, πλέρν», ᾿ 
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οὐδ᾽ ἄνθος Ἐν πόνοιδι καρπώσει τάλας. 
ἄλλ᾽ εἶα, τῇδ᾽ Ἰωμοῦ, ἀρκέσει δὲ vay" 
τάδ᾽ εἰς ἀφόρμὴν χρήβατ᾽, Ber” ἂν ἐν ξένη 
yale τὰἀπεϊνὴν κἀσφαλῇ δυνώμεθα 
δίαιταν εὑρεῖν, καὶ xatacracw βίου. 
AA. Χώρει σὺ, ool δὲ διὰ τέλοὺς ἐξίόψσομαι," 
ἕως ὧν αἰὼν οὕμος ἀντέχῃ, τέκνον, 
πιστῷ προθύμως κἀμπέδῳ φρονήμᾳτι. 
Coy ΚΟ a WORDSWORTH, 


ΚΑ . .¢ TRIN. COLL. 
wise 2 ἐκ MAS 


BIBLIOTHECA -RBARRIANA. 


Tar a country clergyman, with a-modergte income, and fond 
of exercising hospitality, should be able to accumulate such a 
library, must be a subject of general wonder. Dr. Parr was 
indeed a Bibliapkjles; but not a Bibliomane. . His collection, 
obtained with great;labor, perseverance; and expense, consists 
of the most useful books im eyerp-kind of literature. But he 
did not hunt after large paper copies or broad margins. His 
knowlege and his taste were: univegsal;’ but. if we were required 
to point out his excellences, we should say they were, classics, 
grammar, and metaphysi¢s-"-The great number of books pre- 
sented to him is a proof of the-high estimation in which he was 
held by persons of all ranks and persuasions. τ᾿ 

We are very desirous that this invaluable collection should 
be, like that of Dr. Charles Burney, purchased and preserved 
by the British Museum ; and that,cholars and authors may 
have the benefit of his learned and judiciots:notes. We have 
no doubt that a great competition would produce high prices in 
a public sale, as “very person of taste’ or ‘curiosity would be 
eager to procure a’ specimen of that great man’s. writings, but 
the collection would bebf little public benefit: - 

The Catalogue is very ably got up by the united exertions of 
Dr.-Parr’s Executor, Dr. Mattsy, My. E. H. Barker, 
and Mr. Boun,'tie Publisher; the latter of Whom, however, 
has had the chief lavor-in revising thé cepy and correcting the 
proof sheets. Ce ᾽ ae το οςς 


ἐ τᾷ . «yi 
Lines prefixed by Da. Parr to one of his Manuscript Catalogues. 
Hosce.meos inter libros cum pauca supersint, 
Aut dominam fallant; ne prosint furibus istis, 
Qui cc’ tamulant bine inde volimina fraudé, 
JntcHecta parum, et,pictis servanda colampis ! 2 
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Neu blattz aut tinex noceant, neve improabus:oras 
Dente petat sores, nev, quisguis tura piperque 
Divendit, folia ulla suos male vertat in usus! 
Istx inc juvonem afque seuem, me nocte dieque, 
Me conites oti parifer sociique laborum, 
Sive docere alios volui, scu discere, chart 
Delectare foris, prodesse domigue! solebant. —. 
Invidiam ergo mcis cupicns procul afore votis, 
Ex aninio dominis precor omnia fausta faturis. 
Forte mei memores, siudija ct mibi cara culentes, 
Sint docti, Musisque suis et Apolline Hgni: 
Ne eredant alium sapiente bonoque beatam! 


Σ 
Bell’s (Dr. Wm.) Attempt to ascertain and illustrate the Authority, 
Nature, and Design of the Institution of Christ, commonly called the 
Commuyjon and the Lord’s Supper; the second edition, 8vo. 1781. 
‘‘On thé Sacrament, my serious opinions agree with those of Hoadley, Bell, 
and John Taylor of Norwich.” S. Parr. 


Lowthii (R.) de Sacra Poesi Hebreorum, Preelectiones Academicx, 
Ed® 24 gmendatior, Oxon. 1768. In Lowthii Praclectiones de Sacra 
Poesi Hebrxorum, Joh. Dav. Michaelis Notz et Epimetra, Oxon. 1763, 
2 vol. 8vo. *s 

“1 hold these Pralectiones to be among the very choicest Latin productions 
of the moderns: I mean not to insult the precious and sacred memory of Lowth 
by marking in detail the passages to which I object.” Καὶ, P. 

After this follows a long grammatical Note, then the following : 

“ There is a remarkvble coincidence between what Michaelis says about Lowth 
in the ‘ Prvfatio,‘secundo tomo Preléttionam premissa,’ and the words of Saxius 
about Barthelemy: ‘ Narrabatur mihi,’ says Mjchaelis, “ Lowthum, &c. &c.’— 
The words of Saxius are these, ‘Meum quidem erat.’” (See Saxii Onomasticon, 
vol. 7. p. 280.) 


Millii (Davidis) Dissertaciones selecta, varia S. Litteraram et Anti- 
quitatis Orientalis Capita exponentes et illustrantes; Curis secundis 
novisque Dissertat. ct Miscell. Orient. auctz. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1743. 

‘* Both the works of Millius ΜΈΡΕΣ with profoand erudition.—In the second 
of them is: A dissertation * De Causis Odii, Judeos inter atque Samaritanns :— 
Miscellanea Orientalia, de Lingua Hindostditica et de Lingua Persica hodierna :’ 
—and a most curious Etymological Orientale Harmonium.” 8. P. 


eo. 

Morelli (Steph. Ant.) Africa Christiana, 3 vol. 4to. Brixia, 1816. 

“ Prefixed is a beautiful Icon of Pope Pius IT, to whom this work is dedicated 
in the most elegant Janguage by Bettoni. 1 do fo? understand these words at the 
end of the dedication, ‘Quod prior mihi, et mew families’—What is the meaning 
of prior? I suspect that precor was written, and there was some erratio. Quod 
prius mihi precor et fam'ix mee.” S, P. Ore 


, u 
ZEschyli Tragoédiw et Fragm: nta, Gr. et Lat, cum-Scholiis Grecis 
et Commentario Stanlcii: acced. Var. Lect. et Note Virdrum Ducto- 
rum, critics at philologice, quibus suas passim intertexuit S. Butler. 
4 vol. dto. Cantab. 1809-167 ; 
hrc Dt SG ISLE DCE I TST ETN TE RTE EET DE TIS EEE NI STE ILLES SE 
, 3 We havo in a former Number stated our objections, from classical authority, 
to'tbe use of an Enclitic after the second word of a clause, 
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Presentation copy from the Editor, with this Inscription : 
‘' Vireg Ornatissimo 
Samueli Parr, LL. D.. 
In Literis Greecis atque | atinis 
et in omni fere Doctrinma Genere 
facile πρωτεύρντι: 
Ingenii Acumine, Candore Animi, 
JJumanita:s, Constantia, Fide, 
plane admirabili ; 
qui quid virum, quid amicum, quid sapientcm deceat, 
et optime intelligit et Sortissime exsequitar : 
Hunc librum 
ea qua par est Observantia 


S. Butler 
Prid. Cal. Aug. Av. MEDCCCIX. 
v με τρῶν t Φ 
Anacrcoutis Carmina. Gr. Parma, 1788. 
This Parma Edition of Anacreon is beauttfilly printed in capital fotters. It 
was given to me by the celebrated Professor White.’’ S. P. 
{Whether the mistake arose with Dr. Parr or with the Professor, cannot be as- 
certained ; but the fact is that it was presented to the former by Dr. Valpy by tlie 
hands of the latter. Eprt.] e Σ 


Byzantine Historiz Scriptores, in Unum Corpus redacti, Gr. et Lat. 


27 sol. in 15, folio. Venet. 1722-33, 
Byzantinorum Historie Scriptorum 


Hosce Libros, 
In omnis sui amoris animique quam gratissimi ¢estimonium, 
Edwardus Maltby ; oe 


Quod, cum sibi ad literas monstraret viam, 
Non austeram et inamabilem Praceptoris disciplinam, 
Sed Amici unice fidelis exhibuerit studium ; 
Quod, parum contentus | 
Singularem illam exantlasse curam, dum in conspectu ejus agefet 
Intraqub limites achola moraratur, 
Defuerit nunquam in se adhortando, 
Eam ut servaret in studiis provequpndis diligentiam, 
Eumque ia virtute sedulo e:#alenda tenorem, 
"Que quam sint ad famam et felioiaatem comparandam maxime accommodata, 
Ipse, pra peteria, edit clarum atque inlustre exemplum. 
Δα]. Pembrok. Cantabrigis 
Prid. ld. Mah, 179.5% ° . 


“ ὃ 

Callimachi Hymuni, Eptg?ammata, et Fragmenta, Gr. et Lat. cum 
Notis integris H. Stephani, B, Vulcani, Anuz Fabri, Th. Grevii, R. 
Bentlefi; quibus abcedunt E. Spanhemii Commentarius οἱ Note, nune 

rimum edite, Tib. Hemstcrhuisii et Dav. Réhnkenii: Textum ad 
ss. fidem recensuit, Latine vertit, atque Notas suas adjecit Jo. Aug. 
Exnesti, 2 vol. 8vo. Ltged. Bat, 1761. 

“ Memorandwn,—An Answer toa lata Book written against the learned and 
Rev. Dr. Bentley relating to some Ms. Notes a» Callimachus, by 8. Whately. 
Together with an examination of Mr. Bennet’s Apptmdix to the sail Booh.” 

εἰ Advertisement.—Lately published, the Episti¢s of Phalaris, tanslated into 
English from the Origiyal by the Author of the Answer. 

“In 1806, Dr. Butler Jont we, from Dr, Taylor’s books in Snewsbury Library, 
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tho very learned and argumentative work, called ‘An Answer.” Dr. Eayldr, m lus 
own hand writing, made the above Memorandum on the page opposite the utle, 
‘Lhe Advertisement comes after the Preface 

“In Taylor's hand-wiitang in the need Book, 19 —' 9. Whately. I 
have seen an English translation of Phalaris’s Epistles Nios some things relative 
to this dispute,) by one Whately, A.M. ‘and Fell. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. Stirely 
the same, Sea,14 pags on Solon. Whately, Magd. Coll. A.M. 1684 Oxf. Grad.’ 

“T lent the defence of, Bentley to Dr. Rout President ‘of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who was pleased with it, and wroté under Dr. John Jaylor’s memoran- 
dum —‘ hia person (1 ε S W.) does not appear to have been either a Fellow 
or Demv of Magdalen Colleye.’ ‘Che 14 pages are inthe Advertysement announ- 
cing the Lranglation of Phalarys’s Cpistics ‘ ‘ 

‘©T fird much valuahlo matter on Ca!limachus in the Schade Ruhnkeni manu- 
41 Laer from pa ge 92 Ὁ page at ay yes to es Epistles rh εὐβάσνονι Valcke- 
naer, Wyttehbach, and othtre, toil. A.ginesti, and pubbshad-at Ler in 1812, 
by titan, who dedicateythe Βορβτο Hayne. ᾿ Ὁ a : ἶ 

* A-scholar should tead the (αὶ cari Fragmenta, by Valek. with 
the Preface and Index of Jo Luzac, Lg@yden, 1799, 

“ [he Book, which gost unjustly charged Bentley wrth plagsarfam from Stanley, 
was published an 1699, m London, With this title, ‘A ‘sbort Account of Dr. 
a y 6 Humanity and Justace to those Authors, who have'wntten before him ” 
δ P. : 


Quinctiliam Trstitefiones Oratorie, revisis que minus necessaria 
videbantur. Editio nova, Studidsorumh WsibustAccommodata, et in 
pluranis Locis, optimoram Labroram Fide, emendata’ curante J In- 
gram, royal Bvé faripe paper, pelt vetum, Oxon. 1809. 

Presbntation copy, with the following mngcriptxon Σ 
Viro Reverendé, ad 
Samueli Part, LL.D.” 
Ne tant: viri amititam videatur Ὁ} “Ἢ 
* Aut parti sehsisse, $+ 8 
Aut mobservantia quadam parim colulsse," 4 
Opus hoc clansnm: Rhetoris, 
Qu in Lloquentia “’ Ultimas Romanoryum” 
aul immenito dici potest, 
Summo cum studid 
Π TDD, 
Ficobus Ingram, 


: “MDCCCOX ι 
Virgilu Georgica, ΟἹ eco Carmine eee ssa, Notisque mius- 
3 


4 


τὶ 

trata, studio ao labore Eygernn do Bulgaris, ‘etrop. 1786. 

Inserted.us a Johg. Ms. note dicteted by Dr. Parr which fhe following 18 
an extract —‘ The Dedyation, deat nig ine ay fines, and ip addressed to 
Prince Potemkin. The metre of the sevctith ine 14 tregular, and indeed unintecl 
ligible. ‘Strange wapropreties of this kind occur in, other parts of the poem, 
where thc verses are sometames tog long and sometimes stop short (bere follow 
cxamples) To the text are subjoined pd pie notes in’Greek, tho matter of 
which 1s sometunes historital, mythology and ciucal. “They abound with quo- 
tations from authors both ancient und fy parhicularly Italian,” 


“ i ! ἐ s €, 
: Arstotie’s Treatise ori Poctry, translated, wath Notes, and two Dis- 
sertations ‘on Poetical and Musical Tantations, by T. Twining, 4to 
1789 ς 
“4 [he gyft of the Lditor, whom Iam proud and happy to call my fnend, be- 
cause he 18 onc of the hest scholars now living, and dhe’of the best men that ever 
ved ”—§' The notea of Iwiming are very learned , and considered as ἃ translation 
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of a Greek original, his work, I beheve, ia not surpassed by any translation in tha 
Enghsh language.” &. P, φ' 3, ° 

Lycophron’s Cassandra, translated from the original Greek, and il- 
lustrated with Notes by Viscount Royston, wyal 410, Cambridge, 1806, 

“Το the Revs Dr. Parr, with Lord Royston’s compliments.’"! 

“Lord Royston was a very ingenious and learned young Nobleman; he was 
educated, as was his noble and eaned father, at Harrow School. He was ynfor- 
tunately drowned in one of the northern seas: the father gave me the book.” 


8 e a ΠῚ 


Lennep (J. D. a) in Αδαϊορίδηι Grace Lingua, 12mo. Ultraj. 1771 
‘I his is one of the most learned and ingenious books I ever read, but it is by 
far the worst printed.” S.P. “ ‘ 


Δ 

Addison (Joseph) Dissertation $m (16 most cclcbrated Roman 
Poets; also an Essay on the Routine? jag, Poets, by Major Pack. 
The third edition, to which is added ay on Mr. Addison's Writ- 
ings, by R. Young, Esq. 12mo. #721." * 

“‘ This ia a very scarce book. 1 fok thirty geats have poshessed the first edition 
of Addison’s Dissertation, and sent my learned friend Mr. Barker in quest of ἃ 
duplicate. He, guided by ny hints, procured me this book. Plain it fs, that a work 
so soon reprinted must at the time have been recollected, and I am at a loss to 
account for the omission of both the Latunand the English, in the Variorum edition 
of Addison’s Works.” Samuel Parr, October, 1814. 

8 


A 

Bibliotheca Literarta, a Collection of Inscriptions, Dissertatjons, &e. 
by G. Jebb and Wasse, 10 Nos. in 1 yo] 4to. 1722-4 

‘This was Wasse’s own copy, end has this notice in ‘his Kiand-writing ‘ The 
Bibliotheca Lite aria completes of which the first six numbers and the 10th were 
pubhshed by Mr. Jebb, the 7th, 8th, and-9th by me.’ I Jent this book to Mr. 
Valpy, a first tine, that he might intert, in the Classical Joutnal, Wasse on the 
Latin Schohasts, and a secotid time in 1822, that he might extract Dr. Ashton’s 
adnurable emendation of a passage in Justin Martyr, by transposition.” 8. P. 


D'Orvillii Varia Opera, 4to. Lugd, Bat. variis annis. 
«Worthy the attention of scholars.” 5. P. 


Hermanni Observationes Critics in Aischylum et Euripidem, 8vo. 
Lips 1798. Z 
r. Parr’s opinion of Hermann, communicated in a Letter to Mr. Sohn, Sept. 
14, 1820, deserves to be here recogded. After desiring to have all the works on 
metrical subjects serit to him as soon as they aiporees he proceeds —‘* My hero 
is Hermann. Heisn a Scholar, but a Philosopher of the bighest order ; 
and he smiles probably, & do, at the petty Criticisms of puay Schohasts, who in 
fact do not understand what is written by this great Criuc.” —/ 


2 * 

Morhofii Dissertationes Academice et Epistolice, cam Auctoris 

Vita et Pizefatione J. B. Mai, 4to. Hamb. 1699. 
- another copy, damaged, 4to. 1699, 

“1 have trplicates of this work, ang .value each copy. I had lent one to Dr, 
Johnson, just before ὮΝ death, because Morhof has a most argumentative and 
learned Dissertation in ér to the obscure and malignant attack of Pollia on the 
Patavinity of Livy's style. Dr. Johnson and myself were decidedty agamat Polio.” 
5. wh 


This excelletit translation was printed in the Classical Journal. 
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Sydonham’s (F'loyes) Synopsis, ar a Gencral- View of the Writings 
of Plato, 419. 1749. | δὼ ie ° f = t 

“T possess, and have elsewhere inserted.some of fhe Dialogues of Plato, trans- 
lated by this very learned, very ingenious, and very unfortunate author. No man 
iiving understood Plato better than Mr. Sydenham and Mr. Gray : and among the 
best translations in the English Language, } reckon Twining’s translation of Ari-. 
stotle’s Poetics, Sydenham's Dialogues of Plato, and Hempton’s translation of 
Polybius.” S. P. 

Trapp (J.) Prelectiones Poetica, 2.vol. 12mo. Lond, 1736. 

—— eS EY TEE Idem, 2val, 8vo. 1760. ᾿ ᾿ 

‘These Prelectiones abeund with geod sense, with, taste, and elegant Latin. 
They do not deserve the contempt with which Bishop Hurd is pleased to speak of 
them in ns Notes on Horace.” S.Pe, . . ". 


Valerii (Augustini) de Cantioag adhibenda in‘edendis Libris. Ac- 
cessere Barrocii Orationes tres. Paiavit, 1719. 
_ ‘Every stholar ought to read this work of Valerius,” S. P. 


Beloe’s Scxagenarian, or thé Recolleetions of a Literary Life, 2 vol. 
Svo. 1817. : 

‘¢ Dr. Parr is compelled to record the name of Beloe as an ingrate and a slan- 
derer. The worthy and enlightened Archdeacon Naea disdained to have any 
concern in this infamous work. The Rev. Mr. Rennel, of Kensington, could know 
but little of Belue. But having read his slanderous book, Mr. Rennel, who is a 
sound scholar, an oithodox clergyman, and a most snimated writer, would have done 
well not to have written a sort of postscript. From motives of regard and respect 
for Beloe’s amiable widow, Dr. Parr abstained from refuting Beloe’s wicked false- 
hoods ; a ὃν Butler, of Shrewsbury, repelled them very ably in the Monthly 
Review.” S. P. 3 


Kearn’s (John) Demonstration ef Necessary Connexion, 4to. 1815. 
— Essay dn Imaofortality, 8vo. 1814. 


Dr. Parr’s Obacroations appended to Mr. Fearn’s Letter. 


‘Such is the humble aud diffident manner in which Mr. Fearn speaks of his 
own abilities, and such is the serious and earnest tone which he justly assumes on 
the importance of his subject. .Scanty might be the external means which books 
afforded him; -bat his own vigorous and reflecting mind supplied him with mate- 
rials copious and most useful. He might have been prejudiced and perplexed by a 
larger acquaintance with the wrijings of other men, but he knew well how to aval 
himself of the opportunities, which his own peculiar, situation presented to him, 
for contemplating the ways of Gad, and the condition of man. ithout the way- 
ward ambition of distinguishing himself by novelty or singularity, he, by the guid- 
ance of his own mind, was led to ἃ very original view af many ciicumstances in 
the moral world, which, in my opinion, arc better understdod, and better illustrated 
by him, than by some of our ablest advocates for a futuré life. He is singular, but 
not visionary ; he is firm, but not dogmatical ; 8. reasoning is close—his spirit 
is caniid—and his piety, I am sure, is sincere. I grant that his style, in the scien- 
tific part of his book, is very uncouth ; and yet I prefer it to the rhetorical diction 
of the second part.-, But cven in this gaudy, and sometimes ranting diction, I 
trace moral properties, witich more than'¥xpiate the defects of the composition ; 
for they show ne sincerity of the wrivr in Iris pursuit of t.uth, and the ardor of his 
feelings, when he supposes himself to have reached, or Yo have approached it, J 
love Mr Fearn, apd I am gled to record my gratitude to him for tuming my atten- 
tign to subjette which I had befors seen dimly and confusedly,and for strengthen- 
ing my heltef tie world to come. My general faith has, indeed, never wavered ; 
but I am accustomed to weigh carefully, and to waicéme gladly every additional 
argument, by which that faith may be confirmed and invigorated.’ S. P. Oct, 13, 
1814. 
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Raleigh's (Sir Walter) Remains.—1. The Seeptic, or Speculations 
and Observations on the Magnifgeence and ay gaa of Cities, —2. The 
Seat of Government, showing it to be os et by the Two great Pillars 
of Civil Justice and Martial Policy; and how this is framed ont of the 
Husbandmen, Merchants, and Gentry of the Realm.—3. Letters 

«to the King’s Majestic, and others of Qualitic; also his Demeanor 
before his Execution —4. The Prinoo, or Maxims of State.—5, In- 
structions to his Son and Postenty.—6. The Dutiful Advice of a loving 
Son to his aged Father, 12at0. 1661. * 

“Ὅτ. Partis bound to make the following statement. Mr. Hume, in his His- 
tory of England, speaks of Sir Walter Raleigh as dtfe of the first Free-thinkers 
in this country. Now μα Raleigh’s History of the World, he again and -again 
wnites as a believer in Revelation. What then should ays area to this 
opinion? ‘It was, Dr. Parr suspects, hasti not very fairly formed from the 
title of the Tract, which stands oat in ewe pi in This oute-and philosophical 
little work contains, indeed, the medulla of scepticism, but then 1¢ is a mere fen- 
Jamen or iugus, 88 Mr. Hume ought to Have seen. But Mr. Lume looked no fur- 
ther, or he would have found in other parts of the same volume decisive proof of 
Sir Walter's piety. Dr. Parr appeals to the ‘Instructions to his Son and Posterity,’ 
and to ‘ the Batitat Advice of a loving Son to his aged Father.’ In the former 
there is a chapter with this title: ‘Let God be thy protector and differtor in all 
thy actions ;’ and in the latter, although theo is no express mention of the name 
of Christ, there are frequent and serious references to the New Testament, St: 
Austin, St. Cyprian, and to Damel. 

«Dr. Part would here notice one curious fact. The cloquent passage in page 

45 of the introduction to Warburton’s Julian, was probably suggested to the bishop 
by a passage equally eloquent in Sir Walter Raleigh’s History, where he is 
speaking of the fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Wyttenbachii (Dan.) Precepta Philosophie Logicre, ϑνο, Addist. 
1781. : ᾿ v 
ey Scholarum Usibus 
accommodata, 12mo. Hale, 1794. 
anny Idem, recognovit 
G. Mass, t12mo. Hala, 1820. ; 

ἐς Wyttenbach’s Logic is the best book I ever read on the subject.” 8, P. 


Kerr’s (G.) Medical Sketches onthe une of Hellebore, of Colchicum 
Autumnale, and tho Death of Women in @hildbed, ϑνο, 181, . , 

«Dr. Parr suspects a mistake in the quotation from oo i nepetied B., ἑλλε-, 
βϑὑρίξειν χρή. Hippocrates gives EAAEBopas for veratrum, an ἐλλαβοινο ραν ἴδ us 
by Paulus Agineta and Adjius, The word ἐλλεβορίζειν is used by Damestbengs 


and Plutach. 1 doubt whgpher it be used by Hippocrates,” 8. P. 
Ls 


Hurd’s Life of Warburton—Exfracts from, 4to, : 

‘That Life was prefixed to%h® posthumous 4to. cditign οὗ Warbyrton’s Works, 
and therefore could in print be possessed only by the subscribers. The learhed 
Mr, Gaches was ἃ subscriber, and lent the book to Dy. Parr, whd caused extracts 
to be*made, from some apprehension that he might have, occasion for them, if any 
unforeseen aud unpleasent event should render it necessary for him to resume the 
controversy with Bishop Jord. Dr. Parr met with many passages which offended 
him; but as the names of. Dr. Jortin and Dr. Leland were studi 


iously avoided, . 
Dr, Parr was resolved not’ to defend any other excellent men, whom the biogry- 
pher had treated harshly. ee Seckerefound an advocate in Mr. W. 
Dr. P. lamented the Janguor of the WykehAmists, in suffering the unjust 
attack on Bishop Lowth to pasa unnoticed. ‘Dr. Parr, in the correspondence be- 
tween Bishops Hurd and Warburton, published after the death of Hurd, mat with 
some offensive matter about Leland and Jortin , but as,in consequence of War- 
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burton’s life written by Hurd, and softened tda in all probability by Dr. Parr’s 
publication, and perbaps extorted from Hutd sooner than he intended to let it seo 
the light, there has been a‘cdnsiderable change in public opinion, Dr. Parr de- 
termined not to take up his pen.” ‘ ἢ : 

A volume called Halhed, Best, Rennell, §c.: containing— 

Halhed (C.) on the Authenticity of the Prophecies, 1795-2. Rich- 
ard Brothers’ Prophedies, 1794,—3. A Sérimon at Oxford, by Mr. 
are ouke ri aed ir very ae scholar, He became rigor pnd a 

ember of t ur Rome, and honorably xesigned his Fellowship at 
Magd. Coll, Oxford.” —43 The learned” Dr. Rounell’s Sermon before the 
Humane Society, 1795.—5. The Spirit of Christianity compared with 
the Spirit of the Times, by G. Wakefield, 1794 +~-6.' Rennell’s Sermon 
on Gaming, 1795.—* fret ge ἐφ gaid, with his own hand, to have put 
a copy of this animated S inder the knocker of Mr. Fox's door in 
South Street. I could at © be untrue. But the eloquent 
Preacher did not employ his great talents in a Sermon against Sabbath- 
breaking, though his illustrious patron, Mr. Piit, hadi lately fought a duel 
with Mr. Tygrney, on a Sunday, on, Wimbledon Common.” 


Novum “festamentuni Valyate Editionis, in Usnm Cleri Gallicani 
in Anglia exulantis, 12ni0.* Oxon. 1706. “ 

“The Bishop of Juyons acknowleged the .favor in a most pathetic and elegant 
Letter, which is prefizeds vs ous Δ. 1", ‘lotion 

4“. All sincere and'gnlightenéd friends of the Univernity will honor this deed of 
trily Christian love; ang implore thp, blepsing of Heaven on those who proposed 


and who promotedity, + 5, COWS Fe μὲν Vee ἃ oa. ᾿ 
ae Why do the Hominfie and blitdntahts oouits op sorbet? “Ai Prayer is that 
God may blogs hath.” BPaay 
«Every intelligent, aid sérious,-atid Honest teacher of the English Church, 
ought to read εὐ ον ἐσν three folldwing boeks:” 8, Ῥ, 
' + Fhe.Cathokic Latutgy, published by Gandolphy. 
‘The 2 σωδὰ Migend, Sp the use of the Lyity. 
Vespers, according Roman Brayary. ἣν τῷ 


ὁ 


k r ? ᾿ . 3 
Dr. Pann's PROgECPED trrevor Dr. 8. Jonnson. : 
« The following usefal, and some of them “scarce ftom Falster to Colo- 
mesivg, sepa 4 y ago fead and laid by. lar_ part of Dr. Parr’s 
hbrary, fot th id of being uhed by hit, whet: he intended, dn ἃ very 
large scale, ta Write the ite of Dr. Johnson. He went o toemplby the epistles 
of leamed mei to’a. great ‘extent} the writings Of Bembo, Polinan, and other 
Italian scholdts sethe Parrbasisha δέ Le'Clerc, with the Poggiana, Casaubomana, 
&e.; the Polyhistor of Mothofins; and one of his pees Pe 3 Various Writings 
on Criticism, and De Ratione Studiorum ; some parts of Acioppivs, 1), Heinsius, 
and Salmasius de Lingus Hellenistien : with some critical works of H. Stephens; 
the Opuscula Theologica et Philolagicu of Ernesti; samp, Academica Opera of 
Heyne εἰηβρ sd intorilus.anenymis ; and vasigag othep Works, critical or 
historical, mantiohed ip’ this Ca gue, ie just ag oppbere the Aristarchus 
of Vossius,a work of 8, cus gy joined. to hig n of Har tion, entitled 
Historia Rea Cretica ; and Jonaius de Vitia Phi orum. He will ever have 
to lament that, amidst his cares, his sorrows, and his wants, be did not write the 
lite of his learned and revered fmnend."’ Augyst 18, 1812.. 
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Lines «ἰδλοϊηδὰ to the Mariuseript Catatogius.*  * 


+ % f 2 
,Summe Deus! grates 9 she tiki gonipor agenda, 
Quod bona librorum, et proviss frogis in annum est 
Copia; mente fruor ὑπο sana in coi pore sano, 
Natales ete numerans, et carps appieis. 
Discend}‘quod amor viget, atqué,instante scnecta 
- ,Spes vite melioris inhver >t pectore in jmo.—S. P. 
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᾿ DTN] The nom. plur. of my God. Cucceius derives this word 
from =n, he swore, or cursed, as if signifying that jt is the province of 
tho Deity alone to, prpnognce an pxecration; bpt others, with greater 


probability, deduce it from FT )N, coluie, he snoceuinped or ddored, ea the; ; 
Deity 1s alone worthy of adoration and worship. Throughout the Old 
Test. it is generally used in the plural;* and by some this has been + 
taken as an argument in favor of the ditine Trinity. “T'o this, however, 
it has been replied, that ‘mong the Hebrews, Words expressive of 
majesty or dignity are almos ron used in the ‘plusal, though the 
vetb agreeing with thom bé id tht Singtiar! Of this numerous instan- 
ces occur in the Old Test. ; aud where & doctrine 1s supported by many 
other irrefragable proofs, it is m@egless.to have recourse to disputed 
words or phrases in order to confitmitiian> asty: a - 

2 ΔΝ eropety signifies simpli bat: when the substantive verb 
15 omitted, anché includes its signifitation: This.verse contains: tho 
proem or preamble td ‘the divive lawfhnil ateprts the gupteme ρον θὲ and 
authoritative right of the great Lawgiver. Be cee 

4 T/T] Jehovah--the istompanicable, name of dhe Great God. 
There 13 no word in out Janguage which fully expresses its meaning. 
It is deriyed from fP'}.Ag tow pnd, might he renders the éfernal self- 
existent One. oat he fhe reverence of the Jews ‘Hame fttat 
they will not use iton.apy,pecasion; and the mane polpt of picking, 
up every piece of paper ᾿γ πῆς im their, way; lest ghe ἢ Pivek, 
should be written a:rit, and they should be guilty of ttampling it under; 
foot. _ A curious. example‘of this superstition. severence. κ᾽ gpbibited 
by ip pat er Aaa Soe pathic sat eed tr thuas Kae 
ὁ Gros atrw T Mw pid ‘thy ἱποτου πρισιργεαν Ἢ ἥνρδύρελε 
θουσαν, περι ἧς ἐγ θιμλὰ ὄπιν, Perhaps jtdwab δ᾽ οἱ arahotive which» 
induced the LXX to Minder it κυριος, which ἵν properly the xendering - 
ΟΥ̓ ἽΝ. Alas! that do’ fngoh respect shoujd behown ta the name of | 
Jchovah, whilst bis ordinigied ἃ θ᾽ débpised, ata" his precepts disre-, 
garded. Ε νὰ Me Foy ws a “Ip i μα ἢ 

» Singular instantesido, however, oceur,*as in Hab. i. 1]. : 


σῃ 
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thy God, who led thee forth out? of the land* of Egypt,’ out 
of the bouse of servants.4 : 

9. There shall not be to thee an idol 5 god before me.® 

4. Thou shalt not make to thee a graven image,’ nor ἃ simi- 
litude of any thing which is in heaven® above, or which és in 
e@tth beneath, or which 7s in water under the earth ; 

5. Thou shalt not bow down? to'them, and ¢hou shalt not 
serve them, for [any Jehovah thy God, 2 jealous God,?° visiting 


2 NLT] Have caused thee to go out, have led thee forth ; pret. in 
Hiphil of Ny, he went out, with the posttix ‘J, thee. 

3 ΣΝ] Properly the earth (Gen. i. 1, &c, &e.), or land, whether cul- 
tivated and inhabited, or barren and desert. It is used here per synec- 
dochen, as grammarians term it, to signify a part of the carth, a 
region, 2 country. 

3 DY] The name of one of the sons of Ham (vid. Gen. x. 6.), the 
founder οἱ the Egyptian nation; hence the name is applied to the land 
of Egypt. ὲ : 

‘ovay I) House of servants; this may either mean the house 
whercin the Israelites were compolled to work; or it may be a meta- 
phonical cxpression for a state of scrvitude. The LXX render it by 
οἴκου δουλείας, honse of servitude. 

5 OMTIN] Strange, alien, &c.; but idol seems to bo its general mean- 
ing when coupled with 53¢ or DPN. (Vide Deut. v.7,—xxvii. 14, &c.) 
It often occur’ without either al or aleim, and denotes, accordjng to 
Stockius, “eum quinatma non est Deus.” (Vide Ps. xvi. 4." Isa. xlviii. 
8, &c.) Stock. Cl. in verb. 

δ 5 by] 295 is properly before me; may not al pent be translated 
ugdinslt me, in opposition tp me at 

i bpp] Sculptile ; from Sop, he carved or engraved. Itrefcrs chiefly 
to statues of wood or stonc. 

9 Ow] Heaven. Regarding the etymology of this word lexitogra- 
pherg arc not agreed. Whilé somo derive it'from Dy), he wondered ; 


thers endeavor to trace its origin to the Arabic se”, or lows, to be 
igh, lofty. Rab. Bechai says, “the heavens were created in the be- 
ginning, and were called D'Qw, because they arewR and DD, fre and 
water.” Vid. Stock. Cl. in verb, " eo 
9 ΓΙ Thou shalt bend thyself down, thou shalt bow. Fut. in 
Ilithpaet of fyrtyy he was bent. 


1 ΧΡ by] A Jealgus God. Junius translates al as an adjective ‘signi- 


& 

* “Their sorrows shall be multiplied that-hasten after another god ;” 
thus parophrased by Dr Hammond: “If others fall off from the true 
God, and betake themselv&s to the worship of idols, the false heathen 
gods of the Syrians, Moabites, &c. around- them, διου 5 6.’ 

+ “ Before my face ; or against my face ; that is, against or before me, 
The Greek and Chaldee translate 1¢ but me.” Ainsworth, Com. in loco. 
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the iniquity * (perversity) of fathers‘upon children, upon the third 
and fourth geveration of them*that hate’ me ;* (6) And prepar- 
ing kindness 3 (mercy) to thousands + of them that love me, and 
heep my commandments. 

. 7, Thou shalt not take up® the name, of Jebavah thy God in 
vain ;° for Jebovah will not declare ivnocent (send away un- 
punished) whosoever takes up his name in vain. 

8, Remember the day of rest, to sanctify it:? (9) Six days 
thou shalt labor and perform all thy work ;*(10) But the seventh 
day is a rest in hon6r of Jehovah? thy God; thou shalt not per- 
form any work, thou, nor thy son,.nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maidyservant, nor thy cattle,?? nor thy guest," 


Qy 


fying powerful, mighty ; and has the following note : “ Actiologia man- 
dati et interdicti superioris a natura Dei: Zelotes, est ae potentissimus.” 

1 9] The primary meaning of this word scems to haye been, decli- 
nation from a straight line, like the deflexion of a curve from its tana 
gent; henco, since the path of rightcousness is gencrally represented 
as stiairht, wickedness is regarded as a deflexion from it. 

© NW] Of them hating me ; inf. in Kal of Ry), he hates, with tho 
prefix. 9, to or of, and the postfix ", me, The inf. ti here treated as it it 
were a substantive, a construction familiar to the Greek, as well as to 
the Hebrew, as καώιρος sou ἄρχειν, ᾿ ᾿ 

9 4077] Its primary meaning is piety, holiness. This it may retain 
here; for it is a doctrine of Scripture that {hoso’ who Ipve God shall 
grow in likeness to him, and so in piety and holiness. 


4 ΒΌΝ] Thousands, dcrived by some from ἸΌΝ, « leader ; because, 
say they, tho number 1000 is the leader οὗ, and comprebends all the 


rest :—may it not rather be derived from the letter Ν, which, with the 
accent, denotes a thousand ? % ; 

. δ NW] Thou shalt take up. To take up ἢ often uscd in Hebrow as 
synonymous with to speak or utter; thas il is used in Ps, 1], 16, “ take 
my covenant in thy mouwhs” Ez. xxvi. 173 “they shall take up a damen- 
tation ;’ Numb. xxiii. 7, {he toov’up his parable,” &c. 

6 sey] In vain, lit. upon a vanity, a light or trifling occasion, The 
LXX render it by im ματαίῳ, 

7 wep] Vide note 1 above. wy significs to separate or set apart: 
but that which is βοΐ apart froin a common to a religious usé, becomes 
thereby sacred; hence it denotes also to consecrate or sanctify. 

8 Γ] φΦ Φ 4 J 

ΩΝ] Τὴν werk, thine ordi duties, which if harged on 
an extraordinary day, tik the sabbath, become siful. = 


2 yw] In honor of Jehovah. (1 think this translati{n oxbibits a: 


juster meaning ree the common one, the sabbath of the ἐμ d thy God, 

The preposition 5 is often used to express tn jonor of, or by agbotntmens 

of.” Dre Wilson’s Hob. Gr. p. 92. 7 dion or oie 
10 ἸΏ] Thycattle. HIND «brute, herd or flack ; from ὮΝ, he was 

dumb. : 

11 9, advena, παροιχος, 
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who ἐς within thy gates: (11) For in six days Jehovah made the 
heavens and the earth, the sea, οὐδὲ every thing which is in them ; 
but he rested’ on the seventh day, whérefore Jehovah blessed 
the seventh day, aifd sanctified it, ‘ ; 

12. Honor thy father and thy mother, in order that thy days 
may be prolonged on the fand* which Jehovah thy God giveth 
thee. es Vy 

18, Thou shalt not marder.2’ 

14. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

15. Thou shalt not steal. - 

16. Thou shalt not anewer against thy neighbor4 with false- 
hood (falsely), te 
. "17. Thou shalt not covet (desire) the house of thy neighbor; 
thou shalt not cavet the wife of thy neighbor, nor his male ser- 
vant, not his female servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor ahy 


thing belonging to thy neighbtsr: : ΝΣ , 
9.9. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 
Wo. κὶ 


ag ΣΒΕ PLAGUE. 
uw N OTIC Eon, the freatinént of, the plague (called ΕἸ Waba) 
LIN 5 SL μασι ασιαανσουσασασυσποοναασιαοαοννσσωσασ 


ing it, “ This promiscpous use of the preferite and future appears to me 
ery ed. ica He Afterall my fosearch T have found πὸ sallstaotory 
account of it.” Heh, Gams S2Gjqote. mer “hoe Ye 
2, ΠΟ ἽΝ] Land. δἰ denotes faggieral emth 5 hat it is specially applied 
to fertile and cujtivatedslandy by which. st is distinguished fron YON, 
which means land of any kind, vide note 5. 

9 PV) Thou shalt murder. THE commandment docs not forbid the 
staking away of life on any occasion; but the taking away of the life of 
man designedly and from malice. 

4 "Ty" Against thy neigdbor. The word ncighbor here, and in the 
following commandment, is ased in the same extensive sense in which 
our Lord uses it (Luke x. 27.), to signify our brethhen of mankind 
throughout the world,, We are to answer tho questions of every man 
without falsehood. ‘ ra 
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py the African Arabs, Friction with olive oil as a remedy for 
the plague was first discoveréd by Mr: Baldwin, British cop- 
sul in Egypt, during the latter part of the lgst century; .the 
particulars of which discovery have: been so often before the 
‘public, that it would be superfluous ta repeat them.’ During 
the plague which denopalisd the empire of Morocco, in 
1799, a description of which will be found in Jackson’s ac- 
count of Morocco, and in the Appendix to,Shabeeny’s account 
of Timbuctoo, Mr,Jackson recommended this remedy, which 
had the utmost sutcess; afterwards, Mr. Colassen, the Por- 
tuguese consul to Morocco, added éhe internal application of 
olive oil, and distributed the remedy to the Africans, who 
having afterwards translated it into their own language, the 
Arabic, it was sent to. Lisbon to be printed, for the purpose 
of giving so easy and efficacious a remedy greater publicity by 
distribution. ‘The following is the remedy ¢ it is a literal trans- 
lation from the Arabic :— 


“In the name of the merciful and commisetating God.—Every 
good is from God, nor is any power given to his-creatures buat that 
which proceeds from the Almighty and High God. ‘The sons of 
Adam derive much benefit from gil, with the hélp of the High God, 
whether it be used as a drink, an ointment, or a light; and besides 
these three uses, the Almighty God has gratiously granted a further 
use of it to the sons of Adam, wiz. as ἃ ramedy., Whosoever is af- 
flicted with the evil denomindted thé'plague, from thé first instant in 
which he feels pain of fever, Jet bim drink oil without delay, as much 
as he conveniently can swallow, which quantity shoyld not be less 
than five or six ounces weight; ' and whatever is drank over and above 
this said quantity will do good, not harm>* Aftér drinking the oil, let 
him anoint himself ayer the whole body, with i ; add after having dono 
this, ®t him go to bed, cover himself well with clothes until he shall 
perspire, for perspiration is the effect desired and it is that winch gives 
recovery to the sick peraon, who gradasiiy feels relief from his sick- 
ness afte this perspiration, by ele of God : for health and strength 
are in the hands of the most bi¢&-ahd adorable God, and there is no 
other God but him.” , } , ; 


ΠῚ 4 δι ΠῚ 
4 ἢ 4, i 


t 7 wg 
'The ounce of North Africa is abodtt one-fifth -heaviersthan the 
English avoirdupois ounce, or twenty per vent: Hekvidrs if were unne- 
cessary to add, that thé oil bere alluded te is olivg Obes ae 
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SALE OF THE REV. H. DRURY’S 
LIBRARY. 


Tr we except Lord Spencer’s, we know no private collec 
tion excelling this in luge paper copies, splendid manuscripts, 
and maguilicent bindings of classics. We can find room only 
for classical atticles of value. ‘The Sale was intrusted to the 
hammer of Mr. Evans of Pall-ifall. 


FIRST DAY’S SALE. 
OCTAVO EP INFRA. 


/Eschyli Tragadia septem a [ἢν Robortello nunc primum cx MSS 
ibis ab infinitis erratis expargata, ac suis metris restitute.---Scholia 
in) Mechyli ‘Viagoedias omnes colleeta a F. kobortello, 2 vol. extremely 
rare, fine copics in Venetian gicen morocco, gilt leaves by Lewis, Ve- 
netiis, 1552.—G/. Gs, 

Anthologia Grevea, sive Poctarum Giacotum Lusus, es recensione 
Biunchii, Indice et Comment. adjccit V. Jacobs.—Maontissa Epigram- 
mafum Vaticani Codicis que in Branehai Analeetis desiderantur, 
14 vol. in 11, russia oxtra, Lipsiw, 1794, &e.—7/. ὃς. 


QUARTO. 


JEschyli Tragoedia qu.c snpeisunt, Fragmenta, et Scholia Grea, 
ex cditione TI’. Stanteli, cum versione Latina et commentario. Acce 
dunt valix lectiones et Notx Critica et Philolugice, cura δ᾽, Butleri, 
4 vol. russia extra, Cantab. 1809.—61, Bs, 

Aischyli Perse, Greece, Manrseiipt of the Fifteenth Ceniury, on 
paper made from silk, very beautifully written, in red morocco, from 
the Meermann Library.—15i. e 

Analecta velerum Pocta{.2n Gracorum editore R. P. Brunck, 3 vol. 
large paper, red morocco, Dr. Fleath’s copy, Argent. 1772.---οί. 

Authologia Epigrammatum Griecornm (Planudis) Gr. cura Jo. Las- 
caris, Liters Capitalibus [mpressa, With the Genuine Epistle ot 
Lascaris (which is generally wanting) ; first edition, very rare, beautiful 
copy in yellow morucco, painted ou the sides: from tho Library of 
Thuanas, with his arms. Impressum Florentiw, per Laurentinm 
Francisci de Alopa Venctum, JII. Idus Aagusti. ΜΟΟΟΟΙΧΆΧΧΙΠΙ.- 


184, 18s. 
Anthologia Greeca cum Versione Latina H. Grotii, edita ab Hicro- 


nymo de Bosch cum: Notis et Indicibus, 5 vol. portrait, large paper, 
russia extra, gilt leaves, Ultraj. 1795 —6l. 16s. Gd. 


FOLIO. 


Aischyli Tragoediz Septem, cum scholiis Gracis, Deperditorum 
dramatum Fragmentis, Versione ct Commentario T. Stanleii. Beau- 
tiful copy, bound by Lewis ip Venetian green morocco, with morocee 
lining, vellum iy leaves, gilt edges, Lond. 1664 —52. 10s. 
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Alexandri de Villa Dei Doctrinale, Opus Grammaticum sive Gram- 
matica Rythmica, Ms. of the garly part of the Fifteenth Century, ou 
vellum, with painted Capitals, bound in russia.—4/. 7s. 

pa 


SECOND DAY'S SALE. 
OCTAVO FT INFRA. 


Aristophanis Comoediz emendatic a P. Invernizio cum Commen- 
tariis Bechii et Variorunf, vol. 1 to 8, and vol. 10 and 11, (the 9th will 
be published Jast) red ‘morocco, gilt leaves, Lipsiz, 1794, &e.—91. 12s. 

Athenzi Deipnoséphistarum Libri quindecim, Gr. et Lat. emen- 
davit, illustravit, commodisque indicibus instiuxit J. Schweighzuser, 
14 vol. Atgent. 1801, &c.—Additamenta Animadversionum in Athe- 
neum auctore Frid. Jacobs, Jenx, 1809, tugether 15 vol. best paper, 
elegantly bound in blue morocco, gilt leaves, by Mackinlay.—22/. 19. 

Auctores Classici Latini ex recensione Socictatis Bigontina: oum 
Notitiis Literariis, 115 vol. best editions, a fine set, uniformly bound 
in vellam, Bipouti, 1786, &e.—312. 10s. . 

Ausonii (D. Magni) Opera Omuia, ex Edit. Bipontina, cum Notis et 
Interpret. in Usum Delphini, yartis Lectionibus ct Tudice Locupletis- 
simo recensita, 3 vol. large paper, red moiocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Londini, Valpy, 1823.— 42. 4s. 


QUARTO. 


Apuleii Opera Omnia, cum Notis Variorum et Animadversionibus 
Γι, Qudendorpii, 3 vol. large paper, russia extra, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Lugd. Bat. 1786-1822.—10/. 10s. 8 

Archwologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 20 vol. bound, and the 
ist Part of vol. 21, sewed, 1770-1826. Ordinances of the Royal Tiouse- 
hold, 1790. Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobw, 1787, 
ΤΌΡΡΟΙΣ 22 vol. bound, and 1 sewed, fine copy of thé original edition. 
—33i. 129. . 

Ariosto (L.) Orlando Furioso, 4 vol. Igrge paper, Plates by Barto- 
lozzi, &c. red morocco, gilt leaves, Qdéen Charlotie’s copy, Birming- 
ham, Baskerville, 1773.—*100. 10g. oR ke 

Aristidis (Eli) Opera Omnid, Gr. et Lat. cum ποιῷ yariofum. Re- 
censuit et Observationes suas adjecit Samuel Jebb, 2 ¥ol. large paper, 
Oxon. 1722.61. 16s. 6d. "ey , ᾿ 

Aristopbanis Comoedia, Gr. οἱ, Lat. cum optimis qxemplaribus 
emendatz studio R. F. P.*Btunock, 4 vol. Jergest paper, fine copy in 
French calf, gilt leaves, Argent. 1783.—6l. 10s. 

Aristotelis ad Nichomachum Ethicorum Majorum Libri duo.—Ejus- 
dem ‘ad Eudemum Etbicorum Libri duo—Kjugdem Liber I. et II. 
CEconomicorum. — Theophrast# Excerpta de Historia Plaptaram— 
Ejusdem de Succis Plenatarum. Very beautifully writteg: Greek Ms. 
of the Fifteenth Century on Paper. It was formerly in the'Library of 
ue Josuits at Paris, and afterwards in the Meermann‘eplection.— 
122, Gy. φ mee γε 

ἘΟΙ4Ο. + P 

Aristophanis Comoediz novem, cum Scholiis Greecis, first edition, 
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very fine copy in bluc morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Venetiis apud 
Aldum, M 1 p.—Gl. 179. Gd. 

Aristophanis Comovdia n'ndecim, Ce. et Lat. cum Seholiis Antiquis, 
et Notis Variorum, recensait L. Kusterus, large paper, remarkably 
fine copy in vellum, Amst. 1710.—8/. 18s. id, 

Aristotclis Opera, Grace; Theophrasti Llistoria Plantarum et do 
Causis Plantaruin, 6 vol. Mditio Princeps. Very large and fine copy, 
bound in French green moi co, with gilt leaves. Impressum Vene- 
tiis dexteritate Aldi Manutii Romani, m cccc.LxxXav-vill.—22. 

Aristotelis Opera Omnia, Gr. ct Lat. cn Inteipretatione et Notis 
Variorum, ας Du-Vallins tertio recognovit, ngvis Disquisitionibus, 
Notis οἱ Appendicibus illustravit, 4 vol. large paper, best cditiun, very 
fine copy in vellum, Parisiis, 1654.—7/. 

Aristoteles de Coclo ct de Mundo— LEjusdem Metaphysica, Latine. 
Ms. Codex Seculi x1v. in Membranis, optime conservatus, cum 
Scholiis interlin. et ad marginem appositis, constat fuliis 202. Liters 
initiales auro et coloribus depicts sunt. Elegantly bound in bluc 
morocco.—5i, 

Art de vérifier les Dates des aits Historiques, des Charties des 
Chroniques et autres Anciens Monumens depuis la Naissance de 
Notre Seigneur, 3 tom. en 6 vol. large paper, rare, supeibly bound in 
hog-skin, with joints, and broad borders of gold, Paris, 1783 —40/. 10s. 

Astronomi Vetcres, scilicet, J. Firmicus, M. Manilins, ΑἹ δία» Gr. 
et Lat. Proclus Gr. et Lat. fino copy, elegantly hound in hog-shin, 
with joints, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Venetiis, Aldus Romanus, m1 p.—Gl. 

Athenii Deipnosophistarum Libii Quindecim cum Jac. Daleehampii 
Latina Versione ct Adnotationibus Casauboni, bound in russia, with 
joints, Lugduni, 1657. With namerous Annotations i the beautital 
hand-writing of Professor Porson. The “ Notw οἱ Emendationes in 
Atheneum” published in the Adversaria were selected trom this vo- 
lume. See the Prefatio Editorum, pag.x1v. ‘The Classical Scholar 
cannot possess a more desirable voluine than Athenzeus, with Mss. 
Annotations and Emendations of the text by Poison.—23/. 10s. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED, 


The Delphin agd Variorum Classics, Nos. 105 to 108, 
containing Livy. Pr. 11. 1s. per *No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nous. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 


a one or two back Nos. with each new No, till the set 1s com- 
pleted, 
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Second Latin F rercises, adapted to every Grammar, and in- 
tended as an Introduction to Vaupy’s Elegantia Latine. 12mo. 
2s. Gd. bd. 


Historicaé and Critical Notes to Herodc'us, translated from 
the French of Larcusr, 2 vols. ϑνο. Pr. 12. 10s. 


Mr. Prizstury’s New Edition of Fucciolati’s Leaicon, in 
2 vols. royal 4to. Pr. PO/. 10s. has just been enriched by an Ap- 
pendix containing; ‘an Auctarium by J. Baitny, A.M. Trm, 
Coll. Camb.—Latinitatis Index Etymologicus, ex Jo. Matthie 
Gesneri Novo Lingux ct Kruditionis Romane Thesauro excerp- 
tus—Siglarium Romanum ; sive, Explicatio Notarum ac Litera- 
rum, qua hacteuus reperiri potuerunt, in marmoribus, lapidibus, 
nummis, auctoribus, aliisque Romanorum yetcrum reliquiis : 
ex edit. Jo. Gerrard—Hloratius ‘Tursellinus De Particulis 
Latinez Orationis, post curas Jac. Thomasii et Jo. Conr. 
Schwarzii. 


Aristophanis Comedia, cum Scholiis et Varietate Lectionis. 
RecensuitIMMANUEL BEKKERUS. Accedunt Versio Latina, 
Deperditarum Comeediarum fragmenta, Index locupletissi- 
mus, Noteque Brunckii, Reisigii, Beckii, Dindorfii, Schutzii, 
Bentleti, Dobreii, Porsoni, Elmsieii, Hermanni, Fischeri, Hem- 
sterhusii, Kuinoelii, Elopfneri, Conzii, Wolfil, &c. &c. 5 vols. 
ϑνο. Pr. 4/, The Notes form 3 vols. out of the 5, and may be 
had separate, Pr. 2/. 12s. 6d. A few copies are struck off on 
Jarge paper, Pr. Θέ. 6s. for the 5 vols. ᾿ 


Isocratis Panegyricus, cum Mori suisque aanotationibus edidit 
Gul. Dindorf. Lips. 1826. 8vo. =< 


‘Disputatio de Oraculo Dodonzo, auctore Frid, Cordes. Gro- 
ning. 1826. 8vo. 


Histoires Diverses D’Elien traduites du Grec avec le texte en 
regard et des notes, par Mle Dacfer. Paris, 1827, Svo. 


Lectiones Stobenses ad novissimam Florilegii editionem con- 
geste a Frid. Jacobs. Prefixa est Epistola ad Aug. Meinekium, 
Vir. Clar. Jenz, 1827, ϑνο.. 


The very learned Jos. Kopp, Professor Lycei Monacensis, who 
has recently published from Greek Mss. Damascii Philosophi 
Platonici Questiones De Primis Principiis, says in a note to p. 
389 of this work, that he is about to publish the Commentary of 
this Damascius ov the Parmenides of Plato. 
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Professor Kopp in his edition of Damascius, speaking of those 
who have published the Chaldean Oracles, says: ‘‘ Eadem plenius 
dedit Taylor, vir vere Platonicus, in Classical Journal anni 1817, 
Part. xxxii.” See p, 12. of his Preface. And ina note to p. 115, 
he again refers the reader to this Collection of these Oracles. 


Scriptorum Veterum nora Collectio, ὃ Vaticanis Codicibus edi- 
tis, &c.—Tomus IH. Bistoricorum Gracorum partes novas com- 
plectens. Rome, Typis Vaticanis, 1827, 4to. Greek and Latin, 
about 800 pages, with 3 copper plates. 

This second volume of the new collection of inedited ancient 
writers, which M. Angelo Mai has undertaken to extract from the 
ineahaustible mine of the Vatiean Mss, contains :— 


1. New portion of Diodorus Siculus; viz. extracts from book 7 to 
10, and from 21 to 40,2. 6. the end of the history—134 pages. 

1. New portion of Dion Cassias, from the beginning of the history, 
to the battle of Cannxz. It is well kuown, that the whole portion of 
the history from which the extracts are given, was lost. After a hia- 
tus in the Ms., the sappicments of Dion continue in the times of the 
cmiperors, edited and inedi{ed portions al(crnating—130 pages. 

IIL. New portions of Polybius; 7. 6. extracts fiom book 7 to the end 
of huuk 39—92 pages. 

1V. New portions of Dionysius Flalicarnassus; ¢. 6. extracts from 
book 12 to 20, that is, to the end of the history—61 pages. 

V. New portions of the history of Eunapius, from Constantine to 
Pulcheria—48 4nedited, and 24 edited pages. 

VI. Fragments of the’ history of Dozippus—12 inedited, and 12 
edited pages 

Vii. Fragments of the history of Menander—13 inedited pages. 

VILL. Three small new fragments of Appian. 

IX. A new fragment of the Babylonian accounts of Iamblichus— 


3 pages. ε Ε 
X. Inedited parts of the®pstitical treatise of Pecho Pullitore, in the 
time of Justinian-——20 pages. .  - 


XI. Another inedited political discourse—46 pages. , 

XII. Inedited fragments of Cubulus the Platonician; Julian the 
Astrologer; Germanus the Patriarch; Basileus the Emperor; Thev- 
dore Melochita—18 peas ᾿ Ξ : 

The remainder of the volume is filled with the Editor’s illustra- 


tions ; ἃ « atalogue of uncient political writers, by him compiled 
for the first time, copious indexes, and a preface, in which he 
gives also a fragment of a Greek discourse on Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus, containing a grand enlogiunr on Rome, and a sketch of a 
panegyric on Michael, the seventh'Greek wmperor. The Editor 
dedicates the.volume to Pope Leo XII., of whose reign he gives a 
sketch. . 

50 copies are ordered by the Academies of the Netherlands, 50 
by the King of France, 12 on vellum by the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, ἄς." . 
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Q. Horatit Flacci Opera.® containing an Ordo and Verbal 
Translation, interlinearly arranged ; with preliminary dissertations 
illustrative of the life, writings, and verification of Horace. By 
.P. A. NuTTALL, LL.D. Editor and Translator of Juvenal's 
Satires, Virgil’s Bucolics, ἅς. 4 vols. 18mo. Price 16s. 


The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, from the ‘* More Nevochim"” 
of Maimonides. With Notes, Dissertations, and a Life of the Au- 
thor. By James, Towntey, D.D, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
bds. 

The subjects of the Dissertations are—The Talmudical Writings— 
The Zabii, or Ante-Mosaic Idolaters—The Originality of the Laws of 

®Moses—The Mosaic Distinction of Clean and Unclean Animals—The 
Prohibition of Blood—The Typical Character of the Mosaic Institu- 
tions—The Leprosy—Talismans and Talismanic }igures—Jndicial 
Ashology. 

“,’* An engraving, illustrative of various Jewish Antiquities, will be 
prefixed to the volume, 


An Inquiry into the Structure and Affinity of the Greek and 
Latin Languages, with occasional comparisons of the Sanscrit 
and Gothic; and an Appendix, in which the derivation of the 
Sanscrit from the Greek is endeavored to be established. By 
GEORGE DUNBAR, F.R.S.E., and Professur of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In post octavo. : 


The C&dipus of Sophocles, literally translated into English 
Prose, from the text of Brunck, diligently compared with that of 
Erfurdt and other Editors. In the same page with the translation 
are given the original Greek, the metres, the order, and English 
accentuation ; with Notes, for the σ᾽ Students, By T. W. C. 
Epwarps, M.A. In Svo, price 88. in boards, or on large paper, 

ϑ 


125. 


The First Twenty-eight Odes of Anacreon, in Greek and in Eng- 
lish; and in both panne in’ Pyose, as well as in Verse, wherein 
the Ellipses of the Original are supplied, and the points of diffe- 
rence between the idioms of the two languages pointed out; with 
copious Variorum Notes, from the best Editors and Commenta- 
tors; a Grammatical Analysis, and a Lexicon, in which the words 
are all fully esplaineds By JonN BROnERICK RocuE, M.D. 
and A.M., handsomely printed in 8vo,_ - ᾿ 

8 

The Nine Books of the Uistory of Herodotus, translated from 
the text, as edited by the Rey. THomas GAIsFrorp, M.A. Regius 
Professor of Greek ; and accompanied with Notes. To which are 
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added an Introductory Essay on the Art and Character of the 
Historian; a Summary of the History, aad an Index defining the 
Geographical Situation of «very place mentioned in the Nine Books, 
By Peter Epmunp LAURENT, Gent. Author of “the Transla- 
tions of the Odes of Pindar into English Prose,” ‘ Recollections 
of a Classical Tour,” &c. In 2 vols. Price 1/. 4s. 


The Odes of Pindar, w English Psose, with Explanatory 
Notes; to which is added, West’s Dissertation on the Olympic 
Games. By the Same. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price sd, 1s. 


Thucydides, in English; chiefly from the Translation of 
Hobbes of Mahuesbury. With Notes and Various Readings, an 
Analysis, and a Collation of other Editions with the amended Text® 
of Bekker. In 8vo. Price 12s. boards. 


Xenophon's Anabasis, newly translated into English from the 
Greek Text of Schneider. By a member of the University of 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, Prive 8s. in bds. 


The Orations of ZEschines against Ctesiphon, and Demo- 
Sthenes de Corona, translated from the original Greek, and illus- 
trated with Notes, Historical and Critical, By ANDREW Por- 
TAL, Lecturer of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, Berks, and Usher of the 
Free Grammar School. A new edition, revised and corrected. 
12mo. Price 5s. bds, 


The Odes of Pindar, complete; by ΒΤ, GREEN, and PYE, 
4s. bds. 


A New Translation of the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
Price 8s. . at 
Aristotle's Rhetoric, in English. 12mo. Price 3s. 


Gorvon’s Translation of the Germany and Agricola of Taci- 
tus. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. 


Pocmata Premiis Cancellarii Acgdemicis donata, et in Theatro 
Sheldoniano recitata. Three vols: 8vo. i one. Price 09. in extra 
bds. 

This collection contains Thirty-Two Prize Poems ; amongst which 
are those of the present Chancellor of the University; the late Speaker 
of the Elouso of Commons; the Marquis Wellesley; the Right Hon. 
George Canning; the Lord Bishop of Oxford; the late Poctry Pio- 
fessors, &c. 

The New Testament arranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order, in such manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and the 
Acts may be read as one connected History. The Gospels on the 
basis of the ilarmonies of Lightfoot, Doddridge, Pilkingtov, New- 
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come, and Michaelis—the Aécount ofthe Resurrection, on the 
authorities of West, Townson, and Cranfie!|, The Epistles are in- 
serted in their places, and divided according to the Apostles’ Ar- 
-euments. With copious Notes on the principal Subjects in Theo- 
logy. By the Rev. GkoRGE ‘FOWNSEND, M.A. Prebendary of 
Durliam, and Vicar of North Allerton. 


e 
* IN THE PRESS. 


Greek Gradus; or a Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial 
Lexicon; containing the Interpretation, in Latin and English, 
of all Words which occur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest 
period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also exhibiting 
the Quantity marked of each Syllable, thus combining the advan- 
taces of a Lexicon of the Greck Poets and a Greek Gradus: 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. Joun 
Brassz, B.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. One thick 
vol. 8vo. Price 20s. bound. [Will -be published on the 10th 
of November next.] 

The last No. (39.) of the New Edition of Stephens’? Greek 
Thesaurus, containing the General Index, &c. will, itis expected, 
be published at Christmas. , 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the * Journal des Suvays’ for April, 1827. 


1. Voyages et aventures dans les*provinces de Perse situées sur 
les rives meridionales de la mer Caspienne, par J. B. Frazer. [2nd 
article of the Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] . 

2. Notices sur les Nuraghes de la Sardaigne, considérés dans 
leurs rapports avec les résultats des recherches sur les monumens 
eyclopéens ou Pelasgiqwes, par*L. Ο. F. Petit-Radel. [Letronne.] 

3. Initia Prjlosophia ac ‘Theologie ex Platonis fontibus ducta, 
sive Procli et Olywpiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem commentarii ; 
ex codd. Ms. nunc‘primum edidit Freid. Crevzer. (Cousin. ] 

4, Yadjnadata badha, ou la mort de Yadjoadata, episode extrait 
du Ramayana, poéme’épique Sanscrit, donné avec le texte gravé, 
une analyse grammaticale trés detaillée, une traduction Vrancoise, 
et des notes. [Eugene Burnouf, fils.] ° . 

5. Monumens Littéraires de I’'Inde, ou mélanges de littérature 
Sanscrite, par A. Langlois. (Chezy.] 

6. CEuvres de Macrobe, traduits par Ch. de Rosoy. fDaunou.] 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. . ᾿ »΄ 
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May? 


1. Jurisprudence générale des mines en Allemagne, traduite de 
louvrage de Franz Ludwig von Cancrin, par M. Blavier. [Art. 
of M. Chevreul.] 

2. Description et explication historique des monunoies orientales, 
anciennes et modernes, du cabinet de M. W. Marsden. [Le Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy.] , 

3. Atlas ethnographique du globe, ou clessification des peu- 
ples anciens et moderns d’aprés Jeurs langues, par M. J. Balbi. 
[Abel Remusat. | 

4. Les Satires de Juvenal, traduites en vers Francais, avec le 
texte en regard, par V. Fabre de Narbonne. [Raynouard. | 

5. CEuvres de Macrobe, traduites par M. Ch. de Rosoy. [2nd 
art. of M. Daunou.] : 

6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 


June. 


1, Initia Philosophizac Theologiz ex Platonicis fontibus ducta, 
sive Procli et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem commentarii. 
[2nd art. of M. Cousin. ] 

2. Mémoires sur la famille'dea Légumineuses, par M. Aug. 
Decandolle. {M. Tessier.] ἜΣ. : 

3. Harethi Moallaca cum Scholiis Zurenii ἃ codicibus Parisi- 
ensibus, et Abulola carmina duo inedita 2 codice Petropolitano, 
edidit, Latiné vertit, et commentatio instruxit Johannes Vullers, 
[The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

4. Essais historiques sur le parlement de Province depuis son 
origine jusqu’a sa suppression, par M. Cabasse. [M. Raynouard] 

5. Histoire de Bretagné*“M. Daunou.] 

6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 


Institut Royal de France et Société Asiatique. 


On the 24th of Apmil last, at the annual public meeting of the 
Four Academies, among the various papers read, was an interest- 
ing discourse by M. Jomard, being Observations qn the geogra- 
phical discoveries recently made in Central Africa, and on the 
state of civilisation among the people inhabiting those regions; 
also extracts from a memoir, having for its title ‘‘ Notions of the 
Ancients on Central Africa compared with recent discoveries.” 

The fol'owing discourse on the prize founded by the Count de 
Volney was read: “ The ‘commission charged with the execution 
of the endowment made by the Count de Volney has made known 
in its report of 24th April, 1825, the motives which again have deter- 
mined it to offer to competition the means of-realising the views 
of the forfider, and that in the same terms as before offered, in 
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declaring that the commission gnéended (0 encourage all labor hav- 
ing for its object to give currency and execution to his method of 
transcribing the Asiatic languages in Eur: pean letters regularly 
organised. The commission had decided that the competition 
should remain open until the end of the year 1826, and that the 
prize which was to be fixed on the 24th of April, 1827, should be 
doubled, and be of the sum of 2400 franes, or 86/, sterling. Only 
five memoirs Have beer sent to the commissioners, and they have 
adjudged the prize to that which has been enveloped under 
number 2, and whith has for its motto Non sum nescius quantum 
susceperim negotii, qui imitart scriptura conatus sum voces AUC- 
TOR AD HEREN. The author of this memoir is M. Schleyermacher, 
librarian at Darmstadt, who has already partaken of the prize at 
the competition or concurrence of 1822. The commissioners call 
to recollection that the question put to competition on the 24th 
April, 1896, is, To examine if the absence of all writing or the usc 
of hicroglyphic or ideographic writing, or of alphabetic or phono- 
graphic writing have had any influence on the formation of lan- 
guage among those nations which have made use of one or the other 
of these modes of writing, or which have existed for a long time 
without any knowlege of the art of writing ; and in the event of 
this question being decided affirmatively, to,determine wherein has 
consisted this influence.: For the development of this question the 
commissioners refer to the report which they published in the Jour- 
nal des Savans for April 1826, page 247-240. The prize will be 
3000 francs: all persons are permitted to coptribule or concur except 
the resident members of the French Jnstiéut. The memoirs are 
to be written in Fyench or in Latin, and positively will not be re- 
ceived after the Ist January 1828, addressed free of expense, to 
the office of the secretary of the Institut, gnd are to carry ἃ motto 
which is to be repeated in a βεα δ στε accompanying the memo- 
rial, and containing the name of the author. The concurrents are 
apprised that the commissioners will not return any of the books 
that shall have been sent to the secretary's office ; but the authors 
of the respective memoirs will have the liberty to procure copies 
if desired.—All the artic]ey reads at this meeting of the Four Aca- 
demies have been priuted by Firmin Didot, in 81 pages in 4to, 
La Société “Asiatique of France held its annual meeting on the 
30tlr April last, under the presidency of the Duke of Orleans, 
which was the sixth meeting since the institution of the society. 
As usual, abundance ef reports were presented relative to oriental 
literature. M. Abel Remusat presented a report on, the labors of 
the council of this society during the year 1826. The wérks which 
have been printed by the society amount fo four: 1. The text of 
the Sanscrit drama of Sacontala, by M. Chézy: 2 the poem of 
Nerses on the capture of the town of Edessa, in the Armenian 
language, revised by M. Saint-Martin:'3. The Georgian voca- 
LY ΓῚ ae 
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bulary, revised and arranged hy M#Klaproth: 4. The fourth and 
last part of the Chinese teat of Nang-tseu, by M. Stanislas 
Julien. The reporter communicated in a rapid review the princi- 
pal labors which have been executed in different parts of the world 
on subjects relative to oriental literature; M. Champollion, 
Junior afterwards gave a statement of the principal historical 
results of the Phonetic system. The Baron Silvestre de Sacy 
read a memoir on some Arabic papyrus and on the writings of the 
Ifedjas, and M. Stanislas Julien a novel ‘translated from the 
Chinese, intitled ‘ The Two Orphans.’ 


SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Collectio Davidis, Catalogue of the celebrated Hebrew li- 
brary, collected under the care of R. David Oppenheimer, ex- 
chict of the synagogue of Prague, containing Hebrew works in all 
the departments of literature, printed or in Ms., in 8vo. Ham- 
burch, 1826. 

This Catalogue is that of the celebrated collection of Hebrew 
books so advantageously spoken of by the learned Orientalists 
Michaelis and Wolf. This libiary contains about 7,000 vols., of 
which nearly 1,000 are Ms. 


2. Bhagavad-Guita, id est, θεσπέσιον μέλος, sive Almi Krichna 
et Arjoune cylloquinm de rebus divinis, Bharatee episodium. 
Textum recensuit, adnotationes criticas et interpretationem Lati- 
nam adjecit A. G. Schlegel, in Academia Borussica Rhenana, typis 
regiis 1823. In Svo. magno. 


3. Observations on the criticism of Bhagavad-Guita inserted in 
the Journal Asiatique, val. ix. p. 3. by A. Εν Schlegel. 


4. An Inquiry into the Philosophy of Bhagavad-Guita, by 
Guilluume de Humboldt. ' 


5. On the grammatical character of the Chinese language com- 
pared with that of other languages, by G. de Humboldt. 


6. D. fla Educazione, On the Educatién'of Children, a treatise by 
Plutarch, translated into Italian, with five discourses, by the Mar- 
quis Augelelli, 1 vol. in 8vo, Bologna; the titles of which. dis- 
courses are, Ist, of soine precautions taken by the ancients respect- 
ing marriages ; 2nd, of nurses and instructgrs; 3d, of study and 
corporal exercise; 4th, of silence; 5th, of some of the effects re- 
sulting frown the want of instruction. 


7. Ufistery of China. They write from Stockholm that Ring- 
stroen: is pinting @ history of the sorerctgns of China, which 1s 
generally considered as a valuable work. . 


8. Gesvhichte ees Osmanischcn Reichs, i. ὁ. A History of the 
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Ottoman Empire, collected fog the most part from manuscripts 
and records which have never before been consulted, by Joseph 
de Hammer. 6 vols, in Svo., with maps. P«sth. Price of each vol, 
20 francs, This celebrated Orientalist, after 30 years’ labor, has 
‘collected historical matter relating to the Ottoman empire, from 
200 works, written in Tuckish, ‘rabic, and Persian. 


- 9. Dictionnaire Historique, or a history of men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their genius, talents, virtues, errors, or 
crimes, from the création of the world to this present time, by 
the Abbé de Feller;*7th edition, embellished with many new articles, 
17 vols. in 8vu., with 3 vols. of supplementary biography. Price 
5 francs each vol. : 

10. La Langue Hébraique restituée, and the original meaning of 
Hebrew words established and proved by their radical analysis, by 
F. d'Olivet, 2 vols. in 4to., 30 franes. 


11. Nouvelles Recherches on the epoch.of the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, and on the Chronology of the Ptolemies; or a criti- 
cal examination of the work of Champollion Figeac, intitled 4n- 
nales des Lagides. Paris. 


_12. Abrégé de Géogrephie Moderne, or an historical, political, 
civil and natural description of the empires, kingdoms, states, and 
their colonies, &c. &e. of the world, by Pinkerton, Walckenaer, and 
Eyie, preceded by an introduction to mathemajical and physical 
geography, and followed by a summary on ancient geography. A 
new edition, with 9 maps, conformable to the political divisions of 
Europe in 1827. 2 vols. in 8vo. Price 14 francs. 


13. Translation of the Talmud into French. - 

A learned society of Varsovie, consisting of Israelites, has im- 
posed on itself the task of translating τό Frénch the Talmud, to 
which is added, a comparison wit the Talmud of Jerusalem and 
of-Babylon, together with a cganmentary. 

14, Notice of the grand Chinese Encyclopedia, intitled, Kow 
Kin Thou Chu. ὁ 

This imperial and authentic gollection of ancient and modern 
books, which was commenced about the year 1680, and finished 
in the course of last century, contains 32 dian, or grand subdivi- 
sions, and 10 thousand sections: the dians are as follow: 


1. Thian Siang, Astronomy. Geography. 

2. Sout Koung, Calendce. 9. Houang ky, Emperor. 

3. Ly fa, Chronology. 10. Koung wei, Palace. 

4. Chu tching, Divination. 11. Kouautchang, Officers of the 

5. Kuen yu, the Earth, Governinent. 

6. Tchi fang, Military Divisions and 12. Kia fan, Domestic Instructions. 
the Subdivision of Gerriscns. 18. Kiao i, Laws of Social Life. 

1. Chanichhouan, Mountains and Ri- 14. Chi thsu, Farulies and Genea- 
vers, . > logics. 


8, Pian i, Frontiers and Foreign , ° 15. Jin szu, Hyman Occupations. 
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16. Kouei yuan, Women. 26. Thsiuan heng, Weights and 

17. Y'chu, Magic Arts. " . Measures. 

18. Chin z, Spirits and Miracles. 27. Chy ho, Provisionsand Merchan- 
. 19. Kin ichhoung, Living Beings. dize. 

20. Ehsao mou, Plants'and Trees. 28. Lii, Ceremonies and Customs. 

21. King tsi, Books and Literature. 29. Lo liu, Music. 

22. Hio yan, Commentators. $0. Jouug tchuig, Military Art. 


23. Quen hio, Eloquence, - Se 31. Thsaug hiug, Penal Laws. 

24. Tsu hio, Doctrine of Characters. 32. Khao kouug, Public Works. 

26. Siuan kin, Promotions. ὁ e- 

Every division is subdivided into sections and chapters ; there are 
in all 6109 volumes, comprised in 520 han, of envelopes, with 2 
envelopes for the Index :' more than half of the characters in cop- 
per which had been used for the impression of this work having 
been worn out, the emperor Kien-loung substituted, in 1773, plates 
of wood, with which were printed the Szu khou thsinuan chu, or 
immense collection of 4- magazines, a notice of which was given by 
Amyot in his 13th and.15th vol, of Memoirs of the Chinese. ° 


15. Meng-Tseu, vel Mencium, infer Sinenses Philosophos, inge- 
nio, doctrina, nominisque claritate Confucio proximum, edidit, 
Latina interpretatione, ad interpretationem Tartaricam utramque 
recensita, instruxit, et perpetuo commentario, e Sinicis deprompto, 
illustravit Stanislaus Julien, Societatis Asiaticze et comitis de Las- 
teyrie impensis, :Pars posterior: in 8vo. 118 pages and 100 plates 
of lithographic text. Paris. 


¥ 


16. De Dionysii Alexgndrini circa Apocalypsin Johannem- 
sententia.—Observations, by P. M. .Monster; in 8vo. Copenha- 
gen. 1826. , : ᾿ 


17. C. Cornelti Taciti de situ, moribus, et populis Germania 
libellus; textu recogmito cum sélecta varietate lectionis, et brevi, 
tum aliorum, tum sua atiitotatjone ; edidit G. Fr. C. Giinther. In 
8vo. Price 4 gr. Helnistadt, 1826. . | 

The edition of the Germania which Bredow published in 1 816 
having been exhausted, M. Giinther nndertook to replace. it, in a 
way more proper to improve the actual studies of Tacitus: with 
this view he has omitted all the archeological and geographical 
explications of Bredow, selecting those which he thought most 
‘proper to explain the diction of Tacitus: with this view he has 
consulted the modern labors of Passow, Ditthey, Hess and Barker. 


" ne 


. @ 5 ~— At δ 
18. Veterum Hebreorum ποιίσπες de rebus post mortem futu- 
ris, ex fontibus collate Dissertat. Inaugur. J. G. G. Johaunsen. 
Copenhagen. 59 pages in ϑνο: 1826. 
‘Ancient nations in géneral designate the soul as wind, which 
ὌΝ ' Vide Class. JI. No. uxvin.p: 163. | 
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in Hebrew and in Arabic is rydh, and nephesh, in the same lan- 
guages, is breath, spirit, Ἀπ: ἐν ὅθ: these two terms are discussed 
in the above work, and Johannsen thinks that scheol is a word by. 
which the Jews understand a subterraneous place wherein the souls 
of the dead were united, to repose near to eacli other, 


19. M. Hammer, the célebtated Orientalist, thinks he hus dis- 
covered in the golden,meadows of Masoudi, that the thousand and 
one nightly entertainments were not, originally written in Arabic, 
but in Persian or Indfan, and ‘that they Were translated into Arabic, 
as well as the history of Sindbad the Sailor, during the reign of the: 
Khal if El Manioun: the passage ‘of Masoudi which. is cited by: 


, 


M. H. in confirmation of this opinion-is as follows : 
sO ΟἹ pbjlasthy Kyne WT dee lilt pe at! Su a8 y 
Sohal SF no Gold Kepieas’ Bptyo Keydye LEVI 
lg 8 Stull, Ghiisy spac JS) ule Slo 9 ἰφοίον, 
Kas UNV yo US Kormyiell y Lilt Ugiielt ARIS Jaren aa οἱ - 
05. li Ma Sake Jo gill Jy Ἀτωδ » ἀραφι » 
| | gland 
"Really Ἀρλγβαδι γ Hi MS ἄρ, αἱ, 5 spat» 
γ 2 Da) MY UTI IRD po gomny οὐἶ δ] gag ladl Ud JUL,” 
OSjpligd 9 ὁ yi Lad og LEIS 5 RAN γον} 9. SU past 
Ὁ ποτ Ig) ὅλο jas) yo ay Le poled 5 oily Ske » 


4 


ss GABA NOB” 9 ὅγλξ 9 sty RS 9 "}}.}}2.: 
: _ TRANSLATION. ΄. ae 


«« Many well-informed people acquainted with their history (i: 6. of the Arabs) — 
assert, that these tales (of Erin) were fomposed and fashioned at Jeisure for the ° 
purpose of procuring the favor of princes. and their contemporaries, to whom they * 
were reldted, aftet'being first thoroughly learned and retained in memory. . ἊΣ 

«« And the subject of these tales 18 similar to that of those tales which hav 
reached our days, and ‘which have been translated for fis from the Persian, the 
Indian, or the Roman,' and have been composed in like manner with the writings _ 

‘ 4 ΗΝ 2 - : - = " 

' Romie. This term, which literally means Roman, has a different 
signification when used by Muhammedans, who apply it to signify Ea- 
ropeans or Christians in general; but here it seems to relate to.the--- 
Greeks, who were the only Europeans who translated Oriental works 
during the period herd alluded to. "> ὁ τ᾿ 
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of Hezzar Essan, which in Arabic are denominated The Thousand Tales and a 
Tale; in Persian they are called Efsan, an& people call this buok ‘The Thousand 
Nights: it contains information respecting a prince, a minister, his daughter, and 
a nurse, their naines being Shirzad and Dinarzad. Similar also to Ukand and 
Shimmas, and what is found thercin respecting Indian princes and ministers; also 
the book of Sinddad! (the Sailor) is of this description.” 

: We do not inean to doubt the oriental ογ ἴοι of M. Hammer, 
which is deservedly established throughout the learned world, but 
we would ask him this question, does he not think this passage 
may be an interpolation, since iteis not in the Ms. copy of Mason- 
di’s work which is in the royal library at Paris, nor probably in 
any other copies of Masoudi’s work which are to be found in any 
of the libraries of Europe, except that of the Chevalier Italinsky 2 


20. M. Kosegarten, tle oriental professor at Jena, and an as- 
sociate member of the Société Asiatique of France, invites orien- 
tal amateurs to subscribe to his publication of the Annals of 
Tabari, viz. the Arabian text, with a Latin translation opposite to 
it, in large 4to. : the first vol. will appear in 1827, price 12 francs, 
to be paid for on delivery. ; 

It is well kuown that thisis one of the most celebrated historical 
works of Arabian literature. Greifswald. 4 Nov. 1826, 


21. Aristotelis Rerumpublicarum Reliquiea ; collegit, illustra- 
vit, atque prolegomena edidit, C. F. Neumann, Prolfessor. Price 
22 pr. Heidelberg, 1827. 


22. L. Annei Senece pars prima, sive opera philosophica, qua 
recognovit, et selectis, tum J. Lipsii, Gronovii, Gruteri, Rhenani, 
Ruhkopfi, aliorumque Commentariis, tum suis illustravit notis M. 
N. Bouillet, in Sanctx-Barbarz collegio philosophiw professor. 
vol. Ist in 8vo. of 49 leaves. Paris, 1827. 


' See the 4th vol. of the Perstin dictionary of the Sultan of Oude, 
called the Seven Seas, in voce Sindbag, p. 109. . 
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CORRESRONDENCE. 


_ Porson’s Letters to Travis will be inserted m our next Num- 
ber. Weare obliged to the learned Professor for the sugges- 
tion, as it 13 our intention to republish scarce and valuable 
Tracts, ° 


: . 9 ‘ ‘ : 
Philo-Judaus ig too metaphysical for our pages. 


a ΟΝ 


We have received from Cambridge an English Poem on The 
Druids, to which it seems the Prize should this year have been 
awarded, but as it was not published in the collection, we 
thought it right to give what we have printed. We presume 
the followmg observations appended to the Poem will sufli- 
ciently decide the point, whether Mr. HanKiNnson of Corpus 
Coll. should have been the successful competitor, or Mr. C. 
W oRDsworrTH, to whom the prize was awarded. , 


Corpus Christi, July 2, 1827. 


The Master of Corpus Christi begs leaves to state to the 
Members of the University the circumstances which have in- 
duced him to recommend the publication of the following poem. 

A few days ago the Master of Corpus Christi was informed 
that the same number of votes was given to the exercise of a 
member of his college for the Chaucellor’s medal, as to that of 
the successful candidate. On inquiring “of Professor Schole- 
field whether this was the case, tife Professor stated that six of 
the Examiners were present at’ the decision, and that there being 
three votes for each exercise, the Vice-Chancellor was consi- 
dered to have the casting vote; although, on reference to the 
Calendar, he (the Profesgor) did not find this to be the case. 

On this, the Master of Corpus Christi called on the Vice- 
Chancellor, who stated that the number of votes were four and 
three, as the Public Orator gave his vote in writing. ‘This be- 
ing mentioned to Professor Scholeficld, he said, that certainly a 
note was read at the :mecting by the Vice-Chancellor from the 
‘Public Orator, but that if he had in the least imagined that it 
was to be considered a vote, he himseff, as well as another of 
the Examiners present, would have protested against such a 
proceeding. 
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In reply to a circular which the Master of Corpus Chiristi 
addressed to each of the Examiners, requesting to be favored with 
their reasons for not declaring the two Candidates equal, the 
Public Orator quswered to this effect,—that being in Norfolk 
at the time of the meeting, he could not speak to the fact of the 
votes being equally divided; and that whenever such equality 
of votes occurs, the Vice-Chancellor’s vote determines the ques- 
tion, as he recollects to have once happened since he became an 
iSxaminer for the University scholarships.’ . 

‘he Master of Corpus Christi conceivesethat if under any 
circumstances the Vice-Chancellor has the casting vote in de- 
ciding ¢hés prize,—it tannot be until all the Examiners have 
been called in.” 

When the Master of Corpus Christi was Vice-Chancellor 
the same circumstance occurred, the votes were equally divided 
between two poems, upon which they were referred to another 
of the Examiners (Professor Dobree), who gave his opinion in 
favor of that exercise for which the Vice-Chancellor did not 
vote, and to which the prize was accordingly awarded. 

Hence it appears that as far as the decision of the Examiners 
went, the two poems were equal, and one Candidate has as just 
a claim to the medal as the other. Under these circumstances, 
the Master of Corpus Christi has thought it right to recom- 
mend the publishing of this poem. 


τ In some cascs it is specially provided, as in the Porson’s prize, that 
the Vice-Chancellor shall have a casting vote, tf necessary. 


_ ERRATUM. 
Page 92, line 20, for 936 réad 963. 
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LATIN POEM. 


Verses by Wituiam Pirr , first Earl of Chatham, written at 


Trinity College, Oxford, in his jirst year, on the ὦ 


Georee 1: ; 


ANGutace vos ὁ prescutia numina gentis 
Libertas! atque Alma Themis! Neptune Britanni 
‘Tu pater Oceaui! (si jam pacata Georgi 

Imperio tua peylabi licet wquora) vestro, , 

Triste ministerium ! pia solvite munera regi. ~ 

At teneri planctus absint, mollesque querelze 
Heiois turnulo 3; quas mors deflenda requirit, 
Gesta vetant lacrymas, justeque superbia laadis, 
Lustare fiorribiles longe lateque tumultus— 

Hic super Hispanos violenta tumes: ére campos 
Belli diluvies, illic ad lumina’ Rheni 

Ardentes furibundus equos immittere Mavors, 

Iieu quam in se miseri cladem stragesque cierent ! 
Quot fortes cuderent anime ! quot gurgite torquens 
Sanguineo fluvius morientia, corpora in altum 
Volveret oceanum ! fi te succurrere saclo, 

‘T'e solum, visum superis, Auguste, labanti. 

‘Fu miserans hominum pacem super astra volantem 
Imperio retines, tcrrasque revisere cogis. 

Dextera quid putuit, primis ubi fervor in armis 
Impulit ulcisci patriam, populosque gementes, ἢ, 
"Turcarum dicant acies, versisque cohostes 
‘Turbate signis; dicat’perterrita Buda, 

Lnvitaque tuos pretollat laude triumphos, 
Fulmina cum attonitum contra turqueuda tyrannum 
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Vidit et intremuit, Rerum at jam Jenior ordo 
Arrisit, gladiumque:manus cbnsucta rotare, 
Majus opus! grate pretendit signa quietis. 
Quare agite, o popull, tantarum in munere laudum 
Sternite humum fohis. Sed vos ante onmia Musa 90 
Cesarem ad astra feretis ; amavit vos quoque Cwsar ; 
Vestraque cum placida laurus concrevit oliva. 
Felix, qui potuit mundi cohibere tueltus ! 
Fortunatus et ille, egri soiamen amorie 
(Qui subit Angliacis, tanti audit nominiseheres, Jo 
Auspice te, cives agitans discordia, lado 
Hu satiata nimis! furias anmmemaue severum 
Cocyti repetat, propriosque perhorreat angues. 
At secura quies, metucus et gratia σα] Ὁ 
Te circumvolitent. ‘Themis thine coelestis, et illinc 40 
Sustcntet soliam clementia, ‘Tu quoque magnam 
Partem habeas opere in tanto, Carolina, labore 
linperii recrcans fessum τ nam Maximus ille 
‘Te colit, atque aninii sensum tibi credit opertun, 
Curarum consorti, et multo pignore juncta. to 
Inclyta progenics! ‘Tibi quam dilecta Tonanti 
Latona mvideat, quam vel Berecynthia Mater 
Centum enixa Deos ; si qua bie sint dona Britannis 
Propria-sintque precor, referant ct utriimque parentem. 

Gun. Pir, 

Coll. Trin. Socio Commens. 


These lines are published in the Rev. Francis, Tnacke- 
RAY’s recent History wfthe noble author; but are there editcd 
with three typographical erréts in vv. 31, 34. 56. of ac, wh, and 
dives, which we have corrected, « 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


The following modifications of two of Porson’s metrical 
canons appear in my ‘ Short System ofeGreek Prosody,” ap- 
pended to the “ Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Δίας 
Greek,” of which the last sheets are just issuing from the press. 

1. In the famous preface to the Hecuba, p. 27. ed. Scholefield, 
the words of the great critic are, “si voce, que C'reficum pedem 
efficeret, terminaretur versus, eamque vocem hypermonosylla- 
bon procederet, quintus pestigmbus ved tribrachys esse deberet.” 
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Now, if a verse has the @relie termination —¥—, how σα 
the 5th foot of the Senarian be a tribrach ? Supposing the 5th 
foot a tribrach, the last five syllables «: the verse must be 

ὅ 6 
wee, so that the last ¢irce must be τὸ —, but the Cretic ter- 
mination vives the last three τον — 

I have, therefore, expressed my first general rule for the 
Porsonie pause as foltows: “ When the fambic trimeter has, 
after a word of more than one syllable, the Cretic termination 
ποὺ ---, either inchided in one word, or cohsisting of — ¥ and a 
syllable, or of a monosyllable and vy —, then ἐλ fifth foot must 
be an iambus.” 

4, sit p. 44. ed. Schol. of the same memorable preface, 
Porson says, in speaking of the anapwstic dimeter: ‘ Metra sive 
dipodiz tum maxime uumerosos versus efficiunt, cum in integras 
voces desinunt, preterquam in versu cutalectic Oo, qui tum 
maxime auribus placebit, cua herametri dactylict finen cousti- 
tuet.” 

From aioe words the reader might deduce two erroneous 
conclusions; 1. That in the catalectic dimeter, or parcemiac, 
the first dipodia ought not to end with a word; whereas, al- 
though not constrained to do so, so strictly as in the acatalectic 
dimeter, yet itis better, even in the parcemiac, that the first 
syzygy or dipodia should end with a word, since both in Asschy- 
Jus (the great model of anapestic dimeter) and in Sophocles, 
the number of parcemiacs, in which the first dipodia does 50 
end, 1s cousiderably greater than the number of those similar to 
the line εχῆροις ἐπιχαρ]τα nemovda : and, %. that such ἃ leas, 
παν μοι φοβερον] ro πρυσεέρπον, does not present the latter hemi- 
stich of a dactylic hexameter as well as ἐχθροις emiyapta πέπονθα ; 
whereas, by cutting off the first syllable, it will be seen that the 
constitution of both lines 1s the same, 

εἰχύροις ἔπ, χαρτἄ πξπονθα. 
πανὶ μοϊρφὸ βέρον τὸ πρόσερπον. 

To make matters plain to the student, L have, therefore, 
gone to the expense of a little prolixity (always a cheap price 
for a¢curacy), and after giving the commonerule, that in the 
dimeter acatalectic cach syzygy should end with a word,” | 
τ these canons: | 

. In the dimeter catalectic, or parcemiac, it is allovable to 
ai the preceding rule ; thus, avery common shape of that 
verse 15 found in the line . 

ex boars emiyap|ra πέπονθα. 
Yet, even in the ράγωπιίας, tt is better that the τι syzuLY 
should end with a word; as ὅτε 
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πᾶν μοι..φοβερον! to πρόσερπον. 
ῳ, The parozmiac sometimes, though rarely, begins with a 
dactyl; thus, 
οὔκ ἀπὸόμουσον TO γυγαικων; 
but it comes most agreeably to the ear when it presents the 
three last feet of a dactylic hexameter with an initial syllable ; 
thus, ἰ : : 
πανὶ μοῖ φυβέρον τὸ προσέρπον. 
εἰχθροῖς ἔπχαρτὰ πέπονθὰ.. 
or, with two initial syllables, when an anapest begins ; as, 
φιλος ἐστὶ βέβαιστἔρος coi. 
: D. kK. SANDFORD. 
College of Glasgow, October sik, 1827. 


SALE OF THE REV. H. DRURY’S 
LIBRARY. 


THIRD DAY'S SALE. 


OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Biblia. Vetus Testamcntum ex versione Septuaginia Interpre- 
‘tum. Accedunt variw Lectioncs 6 Codice Alcxandrino, nee uon In- 
troductio J. B. Carpzovil, 6 vol. large paper, russia extra, gilt Icaves, 
by Lewis, Oxon. 1817.81. 8s. 

Bibliothéque Raisonnée des Quvrages des Savans de I’Europe, avee 
Ies Tables, 52 vol. Amst. 1728.—61, 7s. 6d. . 

Brumoy (le Pére) Théatre des Grecs, enrichi de tids helles Gravures, 
et augmenté de la Traduction entiére des Piéces Grecques et de Coim- 
paraisons, &c. par MM. de Rochefort et Du Theil, 13 vol. vellum 
paper, proof impressions of the plates, red morocco, by De Rome, Paris, 
1785.—18f. 13s. : ‘ ; 


‘a 


QUART®. 


+ A 
Biblia. Votus Téstamentum e: Versione Septuagints Interpretum, 
summa cura edidit J. J. Breitingerus, 4 vol. Tiguri, 1730.—4/. 4s. 
Biblia Sacra Latina. Vetus et N.'Testamentum. Ms. on vellum, 
in double columns, written in a most minute and beautiful character, 
with the capital letters pdinted. It is conjectured, as appears by the 
manuscript notes of a former possessor, to have been written about 
pecexxx. Beund in blue velvet with gold clasps.—8/. 8s. 
¢ Biblia. Incipit liber qui vocatur Thesauris sive Biblia Pauperum, 
Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century on vellu.n, in double columns. 
It has the date of McccLxxni.—+47. 
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FOLIO. 


4 9 Φ 

Bandinii (Ang. Mar.) Catalogus Codicum Latinorum Bibliotheca: 
Medicex Laurentiane, 2 vol. Ejusdem Cat:!ogus Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum Bibliotheces Medicew Laurentian varia continens Opera 
.Giecorum Patrum, 3 vol. ‘Together 5 vol. uniform, fine copy, Floren- 
tiv, 1765-75.—4/. 8s. 

Basilii (S.) Opera Omnia, opera ot studio Ju). Garnier. 3 vol. best 
edition, Paris, 17:21.—5/. Qs. 

Benedicti (Sancti Abbatis) Regulw sui ordinis. A Manuscript of 
very great antiquity, written partiy in Uncial characters, on vellum, 
with two most singylar illuminations, 7/—The reverse of the first page 
contains the following coufession : 

Codex Peccatori Crescentii (sic) 

“Qui reus sum in omnibus quoad versamur 
moribus meis malis, 

‘Yu vero hornum lector cum his taam 
Videris vitam, recordare prauceptis 

Orans pro scriptore codicem domino 
reddens suo.” 

Bernardi (S.) Opera Omnia, cura Jo. Mabillon, 2 vol. best editivn, 
very fine copy, in vellum, Paris, 1719.—3é. 19s. , 

Bernardi et Augustini (SS.) 'Tractatus Vraii. A very ancient Ma- 
nuscript in oblong folio on vellum, the last Icaf contains an Oration, 
which “habet centum dics indalgentiv.” Bound in parple velvet. 
—Al, Is. 

+ 


FOURTH. DAY'S SALE.. 
OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Cresaris Opcra Omoia ex editione Oberliniana cum Notis et Inter- 
pret. in Usum Delphini, Notis Variorum, J. Celsi Commeutariis, Re- 
censu Editionum et Indice focupletissimo, 5 vol. large paper, with 
head engraved by Cooper, red murocco, gilt Jeaves, by Lewis, Londini, 
Vaipy, 1819.—-6/. 12s. 6d. 

Callimachi Hymni, Epigrammaté et Fragmenta ex recensione Gra:- 
vii, cum Commentariis Variosum, et Spanhemii, 2 vol. large paper, 
very fine copy in French calf, rare, Ultraj. 1697.—70. 7s. 

Catulli, Tibulli, et Propertii Carmina ex Recens, Josephi Scaligeri, 
with ‘many valuable Annotations, and Various Readings by Porson, 
ee written, in green gmorocco, Antverpix, ig. Radwi, 
1582.—7/. : 

Catallus, Tibullus, et Propertius, printed oti vellum, and bound in 
ol blue morocco, in 3 vol. from the Mac Carthy Library. Lutetie 
Parisiorum, apud Ant. Urb, Coustelicr, 1743.— 1. 5s. 


2 QUARTO. 


Brackeri Historia Critica Philosophiz, 6 vol. large Pape, fine copy, 
Lipsie, 1767.—72. 7s. ᾿ ᾿ : 

Crsaris Commentarii, cam Notis Vossii, Navisii ot Clarkii, cura ct ' 
studio Ir. Oudendorpii, large paper, very fine copy, in French red 
morocco, gilt leaves, Lugd. Bat. 1787.—5/. 12s. 6d. 
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FOLIO. 


Biblia Graeea, Sacre Scripture VYeteris Noveque onnia (Juxta 
Septuaginta excusa; cum Andrew Asuiani.) Very fine copy, elegantly 
hound in blue moroeco with joints, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Veuctils in 
adibus Aldi et Andrew Soceri, ΜΌΧΥΠΠ].-τϑὶ, 185. 

Biblia. Vetus Testamentuin Gracum cum Variis Lectionibus, R.° 
Holmes ct J. Parsons editoribus, vol. 1 and 2, elegantly bound in 
russia, vol. 3 in 4 parts, and vol. 4, parts 1, 2, and 3. Danicl; and vol, 
3, parts 1 and 2, all that is published, Oxon, 1798, διὸ —12/. ts. Gd. 

Biblia Vulgare Istoriata da Nicolo di Malermi con Prologi di B. 
Mlieronymo. ‘Shis edition, which is ornamented with very elegaut 
wood-cuts and capitals, was printed by the Giunt: at Florence, at the 
end of the Viftcenth Century: it contains their device on the last leaf, 
but is without date. 11 does not appear to be mentioned by Renouard 
in his list of the publications of the Giunti. Bound in bog-skin, with 
Joints, by Lewis.—4/. 145. 6d. 

Biblia Vetus. Liber Job cum Glossis et Allegoriis 5. Gregorii—S. 
Girecorius in’ Moralibus. A curious Manuscript of the Fourtcenth 
Century, on vellum, with illaminated capitals. The letter V at the 
commencement is embellished with a very droll painting, which repre- 
sents Adam and Kyve, the sufferings of Job, &&. Containing the date 
1375. Bound in blueanorocco with joints, &c, by Lewis.—5t. 105. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum quos Unitarios vocant, insiructa 
operibas omnibus J. Sucini, Jo. Crellii, Jo. Slichtingii, Wolzogenil et 
Vizipcovii, 7 vol. large paper, elegantly bound in russia, with gilt 
icaves, Irenopoli, 1646, &¢.—-13/. 

Boctius (Manlius /Torquatus) de Consélatione Philosophi« cum Com- 
mentariy Nicolai do Treveth perpetuo. Very splendid Manuscript of 
the FourteentheCerflury, on vellum; it is wiitten in the large Gothic 
character, and contains Paintings of Diagrams, &c. and richly illumi- 
nated capitals, bound in rassia by Lewis.—5l, 2s. 6d. 

Boctius. De Consolatione Philosophie. This Manuscript is also 
of the Fourteenth Century, beautifully written on vellum; but it is 
particularly valuable, being accompanied with a Latin Metrical and 
unpublished Paraphrase of the whole ‘Text. © Prologus super Com- 
mentum novum Boetii per carmiga subjuncta singalis partibus cjus- 
dem autoris per ordinem :” precedtd by a Poem in Latin verse, “In 
landem Buetii innocenter expulsi ab ache Roma Carmina, &c.” Bound 
in russia, ‘Two, finer Mss. of Boetius than the preceding cannot be 
seen, Ol, 15s. 

Boectius de Arte Musica ct Armonica bistitutione. A fine Ms. of 
the Shirtecnth Centary on vellum, with evrious ‘Figures, Diagrams, 
Xe. The Art of Music of Boctius rarely occurs in Manuseript. Bound 
1n 106] muiucco by Lewis.—4l. 5s. 


EIFTH DAY'S SALE. 
OCTAVO EP INFRAv 


Cieeronig Opera, cum Notis Varioruam—Oraliones cx recensione 
(των, 6 vol. Amst. 1689. “Epistole ad Atticnm, Graevii, 2 vol. Amst. 
Ι051. Epistela ad Mamjliares, Graevii, 2 vol. Amst. 1677. Epistolie 
ad Quiatum Fratrem et ad Brutum, Hag. Com. 1725, Rhetorica ad 
[tereunium, curante P. Burmanno, Lugd. Bat. 1761. De Officiis, 
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Cato Major, Latins, Peradoxa, Somnium Scipionis, ex recensione G. 
Griesii, 2 vol, Amst. Luss, Acagemica, De Natura Deorum, de Lini- 
bus Bonoram et Maloram, de Divinatione οἵ de Pato, de Legibus, Da- 
visii, 5 vol. Cantab. 1786, &e.—together 19 vol." ast Editions, fine set, 
red morocco, gilt leaves.—20/. 9s. Gd, 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ex recensione J. A. Evnesti, cum ejusdem 
notis et Clave Ciceroniana, 8 vol. bound by Baumgarten, Hal, Sax. 
1774.—al. é 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ex recensione J. A. Ernesti, cum ejusdem 
Notis ct Clave Ciecrontayga, 8 vol. Delectus Commentariorum in Cice- 
ronis Opera Omnia ad edit. Ernesti accommodatus cx edit. J. Oliveti, 
3 vol. Lexicon Cicgronianum ΔΊ τὶ Nizolii, 3 vol.—together 12 vol. 
larze paper, red morocco, gilt leaves, Lond. 1819-1820.-—J27, 15s. 

Cicerouis Opera Philosophica cx recensione Davisii et cum Com- 
menmtario cjus edidit R. ὦ, Rath, 5 vol. largest paper, red morocco, 
“ΠῚ leaves, [falis Saxonum, 1804.—40 4s. 

Classical Journal, 31 vol. calf extra, 1810-1625.—127. 

Claudiani (Claudii) Opera Omnia ex Editione P. Burmanni, cum 
Notis οἱ Interpret. in Usui Delphini, variis Lectionibus et Indice lo- 
cupletissimo, recensita, 3 vol. large paper, red morocco, gilt leaves, by 
Lewis, Londini, Valpy, 1821.—4d. L4s. 6d. 


QUARTO. 


Catullus, Tibaullus et Propertius, cum Jnterpretatione οἱ Notis a P. 
Silvio, in Gsum Delphini, 2 vol. crimson morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Paris, 1685.—4/. 16s. - 

Caylus (Le Comte) Recueil d’Antiquités Egyptiennes, Etrusques, 
Grecques, et Romaines, 7 vol. numerous plates, Paris, 1761.— 1/, 15s. 

Chrysolore (Manuelis) Grammatica Graeca. Ms ‘of the Vifteenth 
Century on paper. “Olin Coenobii cujusdam τοῦ ὡγίου yewpyiov.” Red 
mmoruccy, gilt leaves.—41. 145. 6d. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, cum Delecta Commentariorum, curante 
Oliveto, 9 vol. fine copy, with-gilt leaves, Paris, 17405.--- 101. 16s. 

Ciceronis Opera, cum Indicibus et variis Legtienibus, 10 vol. russia 
extra, Oxon. 1783.—6l. 8s. Gd. 

Ciceronis Orationcs, cum Interpreéatione et Notis a C. de Mcrouville, 
in Usum Delphini, 3 vol.’crimsop moroccy, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Pa- 
ristis, 1694.—40. Ls, 

Cicerouis Operum Philosopbicorum Tumnus I. cum Interpretatione 
et Notis, a Francisco PHonoré, in Usum Delpbini, crimson morocco, 
vilt leaves, by Lewis, fiom boards, Parisiis, 1G89.—4/. 16s. 

Ciceronis De Finibus Bbnorucrect Maloram. Beautifully written 

“Ms. on vellum, with illuminated capitals; in blue moroccu.—4l. 5s. 


: FULIO. : 


Bullet Mémoires sur lg Langue Celtique, 3 vol. Dijon, 1704. --- 41. 

Cesaris (Caii Julii) Commentarii. A very handsome ltalian Ms. of 
the Filteenth Centary, on vellum. The capital letters are orgamented 
with splendid itlluminations, reaching, in some, instances, from the top 
10 the bottom of the page: in vellum.—5l. 15s. Gd. ‘ 

Cwsaris (Caii Juli) Commentarii. A superb Italian Ms. of the Fif- 
teenth Century, on vellum. ‘I'he borders round the first page are must 
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tichly and elaborately illuminated with birds, animals, &e. and the 

capitals are highly painted at the cosnmencement of cach book. ‘The 

binding is also most splendid, in yellow morocco, with broad borders 

τ ἀμόνι &c. in imitation of the binding of better tines, by Lewis.— 
2t. 12s. 


SIXTH DAY’S SALE. 
OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Davila, Storia delle Guerre Civili de Francia, 8 vol. fine paper, cle- 
gantly bound in morocco with joints, gilt leaves, by Hering, Londra, 
1801.—41. 45. 

Démosthénc. Cuvres completes de Démosthéne et d’Eschine en 
Gree οἵ en Francais. Traduction de l’Abbé Auger, revue et corrigée 
par Planche, 10 vol. calf extra, gilt leaves, Paris, 1819.—6l. 

Dibdin’s (T. 1.) Bibliomania, or Book Madness, plates, 1811.—4l. ὅς. 

Dibdin (R. V. 'T. F.) The Bibliographical Decameron, or Ten Days’ 
Pleasant Discourse upon Dluminated Mauuscripts and Subjects con- 
nected with early Engraving, Typography, and Bibliography. 3 vol. 
Jarge paper, very fine copy in yellow moroceo, with joints, splendidly 
bound by Lewis: it contains the following additional illustrations :-— 
Portrait of Earl Spencer—A duplicate plate (Proof) of the Bishop of 
Lly—the first impression of Dr. Eleath’s Portrait—and Honest 'Tho- 
inas Payne, 1817.—26l. 5s. 

Nibdin (Rev. T. BF.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour in L'rance and Germany, 4 vol. Jarge paper. A most splendid 
copy. It contains several illustrations. ‘The four volumes are uni- 
formly and very richly bound in Venetian morocco, with joints, by 
Lewis, 1821,-0-471. ὅς. 


QUARTO. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Oratio pro Caio Rabirio cum Comment. 
Rami et Turnebi, 1545-1651. 1553—Pro Roseio, Badius, 1532—Pro 
Fontcio, Paris, 1530-.Bpistola Nona ad Lentulum, Vascosan, 1660 --- 
de Lege Agraria Grationes, Id. 1540—In Catilinam et Catiline Re- 
xponsio, Paris, 1544—Oratio prosMurena, Paris, 1532—Pro A. Cluen- 
tio, Ib. 1531—Pro P. Quintio cum camm. Sylvii, Ib. Vascosan, 1543— 
Pro Rege Deiotaro cum Luschi Lucubrat. Ib. 1647. De Lege Agra- 
ria cum Comment, Rami, Ib. 1561 et Leodcgarii Animady. in Ramum, 
Ib. 1553—Ciceronis Topica cum Animady, 'Palai, lb. 1550-—Paradoxa 
cum explicat. Tali, Stephani, 1651—Talwi Annotationes in Parti- 
tiones (alorias, Lutet. 1551—14 vol. ulfiform, very neat, from the 
Meermann Library.—7l. 2s. σ΄. * 

Ciceronis (Marci Tollii) ad Marcum Tallium Ciceronem Filium 
sunm Officiorum liber incipit. First edition, printed on vellum. A very 
desirable specimen of printing, be. ag the first portion of any classical 
author ever published, fine copy with illumigated capitals, most splen- 
didly bound, in biue morocco, with mourocco lining richly tooled, by 
Lewis. @resens Marci Twi clarissinum opus. Johannes Fust Mo- 
guatinus civis non atramento, plumali canna neque wrea. Sed arte 
quadam perpulcra Pctri manu pueri mei feliciter effeci finitum. Anno 
NCCCCLXV.— 491. 

Claudiani Opera qua: extant omnia, cum Notis integris variorum, 
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cum curis secandis N. Heinsii et adnotationibus P. Burmanni, large 
paper, fine copy, in russia, Amst 1760.—4/. 

Collectio Pisaurensis Omnium Poematum, Carminum, lragmento- 
rum Latinorum, sive ad Christianos, sive ad Et:.nicos, sive ad certos, 
sive ad incertus Poctas a Prima Latinw Linguewe ALtate ad sextuim 
.Szcalum, 6 vol. Pisauri, 1766.—4/. 7s. 


FOLIO. 


Chronicon. Incipit Episcopi Thomz quod est Chronicon, omnimoda 
hystoria continens ab txordio mundi per Successiones. Nomina 
Regum, Gentium, ὦ ad Theodosium. A very ancicnt ITistorical Ms. 
not later than the ‘Pwelfth Century. It contains (wo curious Attes- 
tations by former possessors in Ms. which show the value attached to 
it in those days. <A copy of the first is here given. “Isfum flibrum 
emimus quingue ducatis: quum autem in fine libri scriptum erat quod 
ad Monasterium δὴ Cipriani de Murano pertinebat, stimulis conscicntin 
avitatus, Dominus Paulus de Xiona, qui tuunc temporis hujus Monas- 
terii Caritatis erat, locutus cst super bac re cum Dud Abbate prie- 
dicti S* Cipriani, qui liberam sibi licentiam exhibuit ut librum possct 
twlinere quousque sibi reddcrentur pradicti quinque ducati. Igo ἡ. 
Titus de Novellis de Ferraria jubente privfato Dono Paulo manu pro- 
pria sciipsi ad perpetuam rei memoriam.” [0 was restored to the 
Monihstery, as appears by the second note, in the yoar 1446.—81, 

Chrysostomi (Joannis) Opuscula Latine, cum Prufatione Gregorii de 
Gregoriis Petro Barrotio, Episcopo Pataviiro, elegantly printed on 
vellum (this work is not mentioned by Mons. Van Pract in his notice 
of Books printed on vellum), bound in morocco, with joints. Vencetiis, 

Jominuni impensa et studio Bernardini Stagnini ‘Tridiuensis et Gregorii 
de Gregoriis, ὁ cujus oflicina novum boc opus et auréum typis excu- 
sum est. Μ911.---7{. 7s. 

Ciccronis Opera, omnium que hactenus excusa sunt castigatissima, 
nune primum in lucem edita ex recognitione et cum Notis Petri Vic- 
torii, 4 vol. fiae copy, in russia. This copy contams the cight pages 
of “ Varize Lectiones collectz hoc anno 1538, ex antiquis exemplari- 
bus in orationibus M. 'T. Ciccronis que leguYftur in secundo tomo edi- 
tionis L. A, Junte,” mentioned by Brunct, which are so rare, that 
they were supposed uniyue in the Royal Library at Paris, Venctiis, in 
Off. L. A. Jante, 1534-1537.—81. 

Ciccronis Opcra Omnia, Manucciorum Commentariis illustrata, anti- 
quieque Lectioni restituta, 10 vol. in 6, beautiful copy, in red morocco, 
gilt leaves, from Jacob Joye’s Collection... With two Dedications by 
Aldus to the Admirable @richtor See Ms, note at the beginuing of 
the first volume, Venet. Aldys, 1582.—13/., 13s. 

Ciceronis Fipistolaram Familiaram Libri xvi. a rare ciition, first 
Jef illuminated, clegantly bound in red morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
(Charactcribus Vindclini de Spira) MccccLxxt.&@35l. 15s. Gd. 

Ciceronis (Marci Tyllii) Orationes. A valuable Ms, of the Fifteenth 
Century, on vellum, with richly ilaminated capitals. It appears by 
the following Notes of the Scribe on the Oration pfo CG, Rabirio, to 
have bcen copied from a very ancient Ms., ἢ [ἢ vetustissime exem- 
plari deerat una pagina” (paucula quedam dcesse videntur, say the 
Commentators); and avain at the conclusion, “ In Exomplari deficie- 
bant duo folia, quae abscisa fucrunt.” It is singular, that no deficiency 
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is mentioned here by the Editers of Cicero. The last Oration but one 
eontiuns the following Colophon : “wcriptum per me Andream del 
Zcuo notarium Plac entinwn in ivitate Venetiaruin a dic xu. Octobris 
usque ad diem vt. Mai mccecxuvir.” Mss. of Ciccro’s Orations are 
of very unusual eccurrenee ; bound in red morocco, by Lewis.—16L 5s. 

Cicerouis iarei Tullii) Epistole ad Quiutum VFratrem, ad Atticum 
etad Brutum. Very fine Ms, written ou paper made from silk, in the 
Vifteenth Century; bound in russia, by Lewis.—4l. 1Gs. Gd. 

Ciceronis (Marci Tullii) ad Qdintum Tratrem de Oratore Libri Tres. 
Beautifully written on the purest Italian vellugnt “Jacob sciipsit Flo- 
renlike, MCCUCXLI.” 

“Ut raudere solet fessus j jam nania abor 6, 
Desyderata dia littora uota vides, . 
Hand aliter seriptor optato fine libelli 
Rxultat viso, lassus ct ipse quidem.” 
Splendidly bouad in blue morocco, with joints, ke. by Lewis. —10/. 13s. 

Ciecto.—De Arte Oratoria et de Perfecto Oratore, Ms. of the Fil- 
fecuth Century; on paper, very legibly written.—4/. 1s. 

Ciccrouis Disputationes Tusculane. Ms. of the carly part of the F if- 
teenth Centary, on vellum. The first page’of the text of this finely 
written Ms. and the capitals at the commencement of each book arc 
ornamented with very richly painted illuminations; bound in red velvet. 
—Gl, Gs. 

Cicero, de Officiis Libri. Elegantly written Italian Ms. of the Fif- 
teenth Century, on the purest vellum. ‘Ibe capitals are illuminated 
with great taste; in Venetian morocco, by Lewis.—9l. 9s. 

Ciceronisde Re Publica que supersunt, edente Angelo Maio, plates, 
largest paper, russia extra, by Lewis, Romi, 1822. —3l. 188. 

Clerici et Hammondi Commentarii in Sacra Scripturam, οἱ Clerici 
Harnionia Evangclica, 7 vol. vellum, Amst. 1735.—5/. 5s. 

Clerissean (C ᾿ Antiquités de la France, le Texte par Le Grand, fine 
impressions of the plates, superbly bound in russia, with joints, borders 
of cold, kc. Parts, 1804.—5/. 18s. 

Climaci (Joannis} Scala Divini Amoris,‘cum Vita a Danicle Monacho 
sclipta: from the Librvny Georgit Majoris at Venice, Ms. on vellum, 
written in a small but legible character in the year 1430, bound in Ve- 
netian morocco.— δέ, 2s. 6d, “ 
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SEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 


OCTAVO LT INFRA. 


Dictionnaire Universel, Historique, Critique et Bibliograpbique, 20 
vol. Paris, IN10.—4l. 89. 

Diodori * culi Bibliotheeze: Historica Libri qui supersunt ¢ recen- 
sione P. Wecosclingli. Cum Comment. Heynii et Argumentis disputa- 
tionibusque ei 10 vol. best paper, calf extra, gilt leaves, Bi- 
pouti, 1793.—6l. 7s. G 

Diouysii LYalicarnassensis Opera Omnia, Ge. ct Lat, cum Notis 
Variorum ct Jo. Reiske, 6 vol. Lipsiz, 177-4.—9/. 19s. 6d. 

Douzie (Jen) Poemuta ; accedunt J J. Scealigeri, J. Lipsii aliorumque 
ad Douzain C armina, beaytitul cépy in red morocco, with Thuagus’s 
Arms ov the sides, Lugd. Bat. 1G@09.— ὃ, 2s. 6d. 

Du Fresney (Lenglet) Mcthode ane étudicr Histoire, avec un 
Catalogue des Principaux Historiens, 15 vol. Paris, 1772. - Δ, ὅς. 
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Epieteti Dissertatiownm ab Arriano Digestarum Lili PV. Ejusdem 

Mnuechiridiou et γι οί, Gr. @ Lat. cujn Notis variorum, curante 
δ 4 F , . . 2 

Jo, Schweighwuser, 5 vol. large paper, red maieceo, gilt leaves, Lipsia 

wee al ale BCCO, & 2 SIPs, 

1700.---οἿ, iy. Ged. . 


QUAKTO. 

Demosthenis et Ailschinis Oratioaes, Gr. et Lat. cdidit Johannes 
Faylor. Tomi 1}. οὐ TLE (all published,) Cantabiigin, 1748. 1757. 
Demosthenis et ASschjnis que supersunat Omnia, Ge. cum versione 
nova, οἱ Notis A. Augerf, ‘Tomus 1. (all pubtished) Paris, 1790—toge- 
ther 3 vol large paper, superbly bound by Lewis, from boards, in 
purple morocco with joints, richly tooled, gilt leaves.—15/. 

Dibdin’s (7. 1.) Dibtiotheca Spenceriana, or a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Books printed in the Fifteenth Centgry, and of many valuable 
list cditiuns in the Library of Earl Spencer, 4 τοῦ. dides Althorpi- 
mie, or an account of the Mansion, Books, and Pictures at Althorp, 
Z2sol. Descriptive Catalogue of the Books printed in the Fiftecnth 
Century, from the Duke de Cassano’s Library, 1 vol.—together 7 vol. 
Jarge paper, namerous portraits and plates, many of them proofs on 
India paper, superbly bound in green meroccy, full gilt, by C, Lewis, 
181 i-1S23.—2sl. 17s. 6d. 

Dibdia’s CI. 1.) Typographical Antiquities, or fhe Liistory of Print- 
lug ia Bagland, Scotland, and Ircland. Begun by John Ames, aug- 
mented by. W. Herbert, and now gteatly enlarged, with! copious Notes, 
4 vol. plates, large paper, boards, uncut, 1810, &c.—12d. 15s. 

Dictys Cietensis et Dares Phrygius de Bello Tiojano, cum Inter- 
pretatione ct Notis, ab Anna T. Fabri filia, in Usam Delphini, crimson 
morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Paris. 1680.—3¢. 16s. 

Diogenes Laertius de Vitis, Dogmatibus et Apophthéegmatibus Cla- 
rorum Philosophorum, Gr. et Lat. cum Anuotationibus variorum cura ἢ 
M. Meibomii, 2 vol. large paper, elegantly bound in blue morocco, - 
with joints, Amstel. 1692.—5/. 10s. 

Diomcedes et alii Grammatici, very rare, fine copys elegantly bound 
in red morocco by Lewis, Vincenti, per Menrigum ile Sancto Urso, 
MCCCCLXXXVI.—4l. 43. 


F aad 
* FOLIO. 


Colamella (Lucii Janii Moderati) Libri XIII. de Re Rustica. A very 
beautiful Italian Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century, on vellum. The 
capital letters at the commencement of each book are appropriately 
and clezantly illuminatedgpartly &om the antique; the Ms. is in the 
finest preservation, and is splendidly bound in blue morocco, with 
joinuts.—L1Z, 15s. 

Canciliorum Omnium Generalium et Provincialium Collectio Regia, 
37 vol. large paper, superbly bound in red morocco, with borders of 
gold, royal arins of 'rance on the sides. This cdition contains por- 
tions omitted by Labbe, Parisiis, 6 typog. Regia, 1644.---ΟΦἱ _ 

Constantini (Rob.) Lexicon Greco-Latinum. Best* edition, fine 
copy, in russia extra, Genevie, 1692.—G6l. 159. Gd. ἊΨ 

Curtii (Quinti Ruff) Historiarum Libri. Ms, on vellum, written 10 
a bold and legible.hand, with painted capitals: it concludes thus, 
“Quinti Curtii Rafi Historiarum Magui Alexandri duodecimus et 
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ultimus liber foeliciter explicit Millesimo quadringentesimo sexagesimo 
dic vigesimo tertio Augustj.” In τοῦ morocco.—6/. 

surtit (Quinti Rufli) Historici Eloquentissimi de Gestis Alexandri 
Magni Liber. The first page and the initials at the beginning of each 
book of this Halian Ms. of the Fifteenth Century, on vellum, are richly 
illuminated in gold and colors. It has been carefully 1cad through 
and collated, and many valuable readings and corrections are added 
in the margins in a hand coeval with the writing. Red morocco.— 
οἱ. 12s. Gd. 

Cypriani (Divi Episcopi) Epistole. Ms. ofthe Fifteenth Century, ou 
very white Italian vellum: the initials are elegantly painted, but one or 
two pages at the commencement are wanting. -\ note at the begin- 
ning says that it contains many variations from the printed text: in 
russia. gilt leavés.—4d, 

ayptiani (Cecilii) Kpistolke. Ms. on vellum, with illuminated capi- 
tals, The following curious note is at, the end of the volume: ‘ ligo 
Raphael de Rambacé prisentis libri venditor recepi dueatos quinque 
scu ‘mouectam cquivaleatem a Ven, fratre petro de regio pro pretio 
preesentis libu, &c. ἀπὸ 1400. Round in yelvet, by Lewis.— 
δἰ. 128. Gd. 

Demosthenis Orationes. Libanii in eas ipsas orationes argumenta. 
Vita Demosthenis per Libanium, Ejusdem Vita per Plutarchum, 
Greece, Editio Princeps. Remarkably large fine copy, very rare, red 
morocco, With blue morocco lining, gilt leaves, Venctus in wdibus Aldi 
menso Novemb, mputu.—9l, 2s. 6d. 

Demosthenes. Editio Princeps Secunda ; as fine a copy as the pre- 
ccding. Blue morocco, silk lining, gilt leaves, Venetiis in wd. Aldi 
mense Novemb, mpiuu.—sé. 12s. 

Pemosthenis Opera, Gr. cum variis Iectionibus Ulpiani, &c. cura ct 
studio ὦν, Morelii et ἢ), Lambini, large paper, very fine copy in iussia, 
ee from Dr. Heath's Library, Lut. Par. ΒΕ.“ Bencnatus, 1570. 
—4l, 19s. 

Diodori Sicnli Bibliotheca Historicz Libri qui supersunt, Gr. ct Lat. 
recensuit P. Wesselingius, 2 vol. russia extra, gilt leaves, Amstel. 
3746.—4/. Ss. ma 

Diouis Cassii Historie Romanze qux supersunt, eam Notis variorum, 
_ eurante HL. δὶ Reimaro, 2 vol. russia, with joints, gilt leaves, Hamburgi, 

1760.—4l. 14s. Gd. ι 

Dionysii Halicarnassenis Antiquitatum Romanarum Libri quotquot 
supersunt, Gr, et Lat. opera et studio Jo. Hudsoni, 2 vol. large paper, 
very fine copy, Oxonia, 1704.—6l, 128. Gd. 
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No. XIX.—[ Continued from No. LXXI] 


Notes on the Latin Pocts—Conclu led from No. LXX. p. 328. and 
No. LXXI. p. 19. 


NOTES on sTaTtius—[ Concluded]. 
LXXXI. Théb. si, 458, sceptri si tanta cupido est, 


ixuo regales habitus: 1 Lernan, et Argos Solus habe. The 
concluding words should be pointed as follows: 1, Lernan et 
Argos Solus habe, The common punctuation is inconsistent 
with the poet’s meaning. 


LXXXII. Ib. 637. Multaque cum Superis et diro questa 
cubili, &c. Luctata est dextra, et prono vix pectore ferrum In- 
travit tandem, et venas prorupit aniles Vulogs, et infelix lustra- 
tur sanguine lectus. ‘The tree et’s are awkward. Quere, ac 
venas —? or, by the insertion of a period: Luctata est dextra, 
et prono Υἱχ pectore, ferrum. Intravit tandem, et venas pro- 
rupit aniles Vulnus. The conversion of (uctart, a weuter verb, 
into a transitive, is not without authority in Statius; such at 
least is our impression. . . 


LXXXIIL. Ib. 665. Mox reducem Ogygie congressus 
imine porte QOéAdipodem timuit paulum, seseque minorem 
Confessus tacite, promtamque coercuit iranft, Mox iedit in 
regem, caecumque ardenubus hostem famepitans, &c. The 
repetition of mox here is slovenly, and unlike Statius; yet it 
would be precipitate to conclifde from thence that the passage 
15 corrupt. 


LXXXIV. Lib. x1..509, in the fine and remarkable de- 
scription of the altar of Mercy: mox hospita sedes Vicit et 
CEdipoda Furias, et funis Ciynthi 'Texit, et a misero matrem 
summovit Oreste. The commentators explain the words 
funus Olynthi Texit, of the relief afforded by the Athenians 
to the Olynthian refugees on the captie of their city by 
Philip; from the position of the clause, however, one would 
have expected an allusion to some event of the heroic ages, such 
as were the emigration of Cidipus and Orestes; bésides that 
the mention of an event belonging to historical times, in a poem 
of which the entire groundwork and texture 15 mythological, is 
in bad taste, tending to destroy an illusion, and to let in the. 
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obtrusive light of reality into the yorld of fable; like Southey’s 
comparison of the folded wings cf his Indian genie in Kehama 
to the “robes of Grecian youth of old,” or Barry Cornwall’s 
reference to the confligration of Sodom in the “Flood of 
“Thessaly.” [tis true that Statins is not altogether guiltless on 
this score; thus, Theb. viii. 432-437, we have an allusion to 
the code of Lycurgus. ΧἼ 617. Et nondum Eoo clarum 
Marathona triumpho., ‘The common intefpretation, therefore, 
is doubtless the correct one, as there appeat's to have been no 
tradition connecting Olynthus with the beroi¢ ages. 


LAAXY. Ib. 558. Quos vetat igne Creon. The use of 
vetat for prokibet is remarkable. Velare and prohibcre being 
ih one scnse synonymous, it was an easy step, and agreeable to 
the ordinary process of language, to treat them as synonymes 
altogether. Sv in the later Latin, jubere alicui for imperare. 


Our own language is full of similar instances. 


LAXAVI. 10..0 49. The address of Theseus to his army is 
conceived in an unusual strain of moral sublimity. 

‘Terrarum leges et mundi foedera mecum 

Defensura acies, dignas insumite mentes 

Cueptbus: hee omuem Divimque hominumque favorem, 

Naturanique ducem, coetusque silentis Averni 

Stare palan: est.— 

Compare Weidswurth’s Sonnet on Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
—— Thon hast left behind 

Powers that will work with thee; earth, air,‘and shies: 

There’s not a breathing of the con.mon wind 

That can forget theé; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, ς 

And love, and man’s unconqueraLle mind. 

Hac stare, as Ain. xi, 565. on a somewhat similar occasivn, 
Jupiter hac stat. 

LXXAVIT. ‘Achill. 1. 605., Et xexus pariter decet, et 
mendacia watrig. ‘This construction is remarkable. Sil. Ital. 
1. ὅ00, Sed lacryme atque ira mixstus dolur impulit omnes 
Precipitare latens fajum. 

LAXAVIILT. Ib. ii. 442. Nec major in istis Sudor, Apolli- 
neo quam fila sonantia plectro Cum quaterem, priscosque virtim 
mirarer honores. Quere jreditarer? 


VIEIS. SILLUS ITALICUS. 


LAXXIX, Lib, iv. 32. Sic vulgus traduntque metus, nec 
poscitur auctor. Rather: Sic vulgus; tiaduntque metus, Xc. 


eH ἀπόστα 
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AC. Lib. xvii. $38. Tum supplex Juno: Neque eyo, 
mutare laborans, Quis est tixa*dies, pendent nube resedi; Nec 
revocare acies, bellumque extendere queso One of the mae . 
nuscripts has Neque ego hoc mutare laburans. Read, Neque’ 
ero fac ἄς.  Silius had in his ear the sound of Virgil’s line, 
ἤν. iv. Neque ego hae abscordere furto Speravi (ne finge) 
fugam, Xe. 


LX. VALERIUS FLACCUS 


XCI. Lib. i. 391. Tu quoque Phriseos remo, Preantie, Col- 
chos, Bis Lemnon visure petis, nunc cuspide patris Inclytus, 
Herculeas olim moture sagittas. This is another remarkable 
instance of the interchangeableness of the nominative and the 
vocative in personal addresses, noticed as frequent in the Latin 
aay Cl. Jl. No. uxx. Ρ' 86, nole xxxvill. Auson, Sept. 

Sap. Cum vere objurgas, sic inimice juvas: Cum false laudas, 
sic ct amice noces, Ausonins indeed goes still farther ; fdyil. 
vil, 1, Jane, veni; novus anne, veni. 


ACI. Lib. in. 280. At vero iv mediis exsangui rege reperto 
Aggeribus, tristi sileant ceu cetera planctu, Sic famulim ma- 
trumque dolor, sic omnis ad unum Versa manus, Irom én. 
1. 438. Hic vero ingentem pugnam, ceu cetera nusquam Bella 
forent, nulli tota morerentur in urbe, Sic Martem tndomitum— 
Cernimus— : a passage which Valerius has imitated more than 
once, on widely different subjects. 


ACIIT, Ib. 645, Rursum instimulat ducitque faventes Mag- 
nanimus Calydone satus, -potioribus Wie” Deteriora fovens, 
semperque inversa tuei! Durus., 

On th’ other side arose 
Belial 


his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason ——*————— 


XCIV. Lib. iv. 430. ‘Talia: prodigia, et tales pro crimine 
peeiias Perpetitur. Spes una seni, quod pgllere swevin) Quon- 
dam fata luem dederunt Aquilone creatis. “We should prefer 
dederant, understandig eraé after una, which 18 not at all in- 
compatible with perpetztur, according to the change, of tenses 
common in epic narrative. . 


ΧΟΥ. Lib. vi. 755. Ut fera Nyctelii paulum per sacra_re- 
sistunt, Mox rappere Deum jamjam in quodcunque parate 
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Thyiades, Wagner has strangely interpreted Deum of the image 
of Bacchus carried about in the érgies. Deus is evidently used 
here as in Aun. vi. 78. magnum si pectore possit [xcussisse 
Deum,—and in numberless other places. 


XCVI. Lib. vii. 356. Promethee florem de sanguine fibrz 
Cancasium, tonitru nutritaque gramina promit, Qua sacer ille 
nives inter tristesque pruinas Durat editque cruor. ‘There is, 
we believe, no other instance in Valerias of que occurring in 
such a position, Eleinsius proposes Caucdsium promit, nutri- 
duque gramina tubo, an alteration which appears to him to be 
countentnced by some of the various readings in the Mss, 
Burman’s objection to nutritaque gramina tabo on the ground 
of tautology, as being merely synonymous with what immedi- 
ately follows, Qua saucer tlle—Durut editque crucr, is of no 
weight; such repetitions of the same meaning in aifferent 
words are frequent in the Latin poets, not excepting Virgil 
himself, who is considered the model of conciseness. ‘Thus 
Zen. it. 198. Iuvolvere diem nimbi, et nox humida coelum 
Abstulit, Ib. 375. Sic fata Dedin-rex Sortitur, volvitque vices ; 
is vertitur ordo. VIL]. 251. Ile autem—Faucibus mgentem 
fumum, mirabjle dictu, Evomit, involvitque domum caligine 
caca, Prospectum eripiens oculis, glomeratque sub antro Fu- 
miferam noctem, commixtis igne tenebris, This ringing of 
changes scems indeed to be almost .an essential constituent of 
Latin poetry, a3 modelled by the writers of the Augustan age. 


XCVII. 1lb., 014. Cessit, et ad socios paulum se retulit 
heros, Opperiens, ubi prima sibi daret agnvina tellus Adverso. 
Ut summis jam rura‘recedere cristis Vidit, Advolat, &c, 
Read, with Aldus, agmimatellus, At vero ut summis &c, 
Fn. iv. 279. At vero /Sneas aspectu obmutuit amens. ΧΙ], 
216. At vero Rutulis impar ea pugna videri Jamdudum. 


XCVII. Lib. viii. 33. pavide de more columbe, Que 
super ingenti circumdata prepetis umbra In quemcunque 
tremens hominem cadit. See Cl, Jl. No. yxv. p. 117. 


XCLX. Ib. 147. Corripit optatum decus extremumque 
laborem A“sonides: longosque sibi gestaja per annus Phrixer 
monuments fuge vix. reddidit arbor Cum gemitu, tristesque 
super colere tenebre. Tus, at the corresponding crisis in Pa- 
radise Lost, ix. 781. 1001. 
her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching.to the fruit, she pluck’d,. she eat; .΄. 
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Earth felt the wound, ang Nature, from her seat 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe— 
4 ΓΝ # * - 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again _~ 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan, 

Sky lour’d, and, mutt’ring thunder, dome sad drops 

Wept ———— 


C. Ib. 397. Namque datum hoc fatis trepidus supplexque 
canebat Mopsus, uf in seros irent magis ipsa nepotes, Atque 
alius lueret tam dira’ incendia raptor. For ipsa, quere ista ? 


CI. Ib. 440. quin nunc quoque quarit (al. quero) Nescio 
quid tuus iste pudor. Tuus iste pudor is, perhaps, [ of whom 
you are ashamed. _ ° ' 


CII. Ib. 446. qualem Ogygias cum tollit in arces Bacchus, 
et Aonns illidit tympana truncis. “ Recipereni conjecturam 
probabilem [ Heinsii scilicet, Thyiada pro tympana), si consta-- 
ret, quid esset Thyiada illidere truncis Aoniis. Per truncum 
Aonium thyrsum puto intelligi; sed illi non illiditur Thyias, sed 
illam quatiebat et jactabat furibunda mulier.” Burman. Truncts 
are probably, the trees of the forest in which the orgies were 
eld, 

CIII. (Omitted.) Lib. 11, 61. Atque adeo non illa sequi mihi 
sidera monstrant, Qu delapsa polo reficit mare. Various 
emendations have been proposed; constat, mens fert, mens stat. 
(Mens est is a Virgilian conclusion of a line : -: an, xi. 3. ture, 
bataque funere mens ¢st.) Quere, nunc stat ? 

omer 


X. CALPURNJUS SICULUS,“ ἢ 


CIV. Ecl. ii. 52. O si quis Crocalen deus afferat! hune ego 
terris, Hunc ego sideribus solum regnare fatebor. This illus- 
trates what was said in ‘the first part of the present article, Cl. 
Jl. No. txx. p. 326, ngte xxxvil. on the exaggerated terms of 
honor in which inferior deities are‘addressed, according to’ the 


wishes or partialities of the suppliant. ᾿ 


CV. Ecl. iv. 123. Ut nudus ruptes saliat calcator in uvas; Ut 
quoque turba borio'-plaudat saginata magistro, Qui facit egre- 
gios ad pervia compita ludos! ‘For saginate-Heitsius proposes - 
pagana ;- Dorville, Uique bono plaudab paganica turba magis- 
tro. That one or the other of these is probably the true read- « 
ing, appears probable fromthe parallel passage in the Georgics, 
‘ii, 38 L&xgteres..2yeunt proscenia [μὰ], Premiaque ingeniis 
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pagos et compita circum Theside posuere, atque inter pocula 
Jeti Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres. 


XI. AUSONIUS., 


CVI. Epitaph. Heroum, xiii, in Deiphobum, v. 3. Non 
habeo tumulum, nisi quem mihi voce vocantis Et pius /Eneas, 
et Maro composuit. We know not whether it would be too 
bold to suggest the emendation cacantes, on the authority of 
Jdyll. vi. 37. Parte truces alia strictis mucronibus omnes i 
Thisbe, et Canace, et Sidonis horret Elissa.‘ Virgil may easily, 
by a poetical figure, be associated with his hero in the pious 
otfice of consecrating the memory of Deiphobus. The ex- 
pression of the passage, as commonly read, seems harsh and 
far-fetched ; added to which, the proposed alteration tallies 
more exactly with the passage of Virgil alluded to, Atn. vi. 505. 
Tunc egomet tumulum Rheeteo in littore inanem Constitui, 
et magna Manes ter voce vocavi. We are not certain, after 
all, whether the construction in Idyll. vi. is, properly speaking, 
parallel to the one proposed ; or whether the violation of gram- 
matical rule is not too gross, even for the age of Ausonius, 
when the Latin language was beginning to break up. 


CVII. Eclogar. i, de Ratione Libra, 18 sqq. 
si defuit uncia, totus 
Non erit as, nomenque deunx jam cassus habebit. 
* ΠῚ + 
Et semis cui semis erit, pereantibus assis 
Partibus? et cujus libre pars septima, septunx ? 
Perhaps, Et semis"gui semis erit. 


In the second part of thissarticle, Cl. Jl. uxx1. p. 14, art. 
LXIII. |. 12, correct, “ Read,« Secura erraret Daphne: si 
littore Naxi—.” Ib. p. 19. art. LX XX. “ Creditur Ausoniis.” 
Quere Ausonidis? Ausoniis is perhaps too straight-forward for 
Statius. 


πρκιελσνθα κατεν ρωαᾷῇ, 
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BOINTOS. 


Some Incidents in the Life of Cyritlus Lucaris, Patri- 
ἮΝ arch of Constantinople. 


Een 


Or the three principal denominations of Christianity, the Greek 
church has remained for manv centuries the most obscure, the 
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least evlightened, and the most degraded and miserable in its 

outward circumstances. Yet* the antiquity of its origin, its 
former dignity and pre-eminence, the immense portion of the 

globe over which it extends, and the illustrions names which* 
adorn its earlier annuals, might well render its tater history and 

present condition matter of no sniall interest, even if that in- 

terest were not heightened’ by the consideration of the barbarian 

tyranny under which,the immediate church of Greece has so 

long suffered, and from which, we may reasonably hope, it is 

now, under Providence, about to be delivered. We were once 
Jed by a natural curiosity to attend divine service at the Russian 

chapel in London: it was‘a small and ordinarily furnished room 

In an obscure part of the town, and the congregation consisted 

of some ten or twelve persons, an undistinguishable drop in the 

ocean of metropolitan population: but the chaunting, the ce- 

remonies, and the pictured vestments of the pricsts, all spoke of 
antiquity; the language in which the service was performed, 

was that of the most extensive empire of the world; and the 

humble place of worship, and the diminutive assembly, as- 

sumed an importance and a dignity in our eyes, when consi- 

dered as the representatives of so many ages and nations. 

Somewhat of the same kind, if we do not deceive*ourselves, are 

the feelings which the subsequent narrative is calculated to 

excite. Had the exertions of Cyrillus for the restoration of 
pure religion in the East been attended with success, or had 

some later reformer, πατρὸς εὐτυχέστερος, τὰ δ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοῖος, 

brought to a happy consummation the work commenced by his 

predecessor, the nume of Cyrillus would now be assuciated 

with those of Huss and Wickliffe, as one cf’the benefactors of 
mankind ; but the effects of his labors were partial and tempo- 

rary; the flame which he had Kindled died with him, and his 

memory is only preserved by a scanty record in an unfrequented 

corner of ecclesiastical history. 

In the advertisement prefixed to our reprint of Cyrillus’s 
Confession of Faith, (Ne. Lxves. p. 1.) we expressed our in- 
tention of giving, in a subsequent number, some accoung.of the 
life of its auther: but the copiousness of the subject, and the 
scantiness of our limits, will oblige us to confine ourselves to a 
few of its more remarkable and characteristic events. ‘The ma- 
terials from which the present narrative has been composed are 
contained in a small volume entitled “ Collectanea de eCyrillo 
Lucario, Patriarcha Constantinopolitano,”*1707, comprising ἃ. 
Life of Cyrillus by Dr. Thomas‘Smith, the editor, together with , 
several other documents relating to the same subject. Dr. Smith 
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was a divine of great learning, and considerable reputation m his 
day, and author of several works on various subjects; among 
which was a treatise “ De hodierno Grace Ecclesie Statu,”’ still 
' quoted as an authority, and another on the manners of thé Turks ; 
on both which subjects he was well qualificd to write, from his 
peculiar opportunities durmg a residence of many years at 
Constantinople, in the capacity of chaplain to the English em- 
bassy. The publication of his memoir of (Cyrillus was preceded, 
as well as followed, by much animated gontroversy between 
the Protestants and the Roman Catholics, on the character and 
designs of the Patriarch. With this discussjon it is not our 
purpose to intermeddle; neither would we be considered as 
warranting the perfect impartiality of Dr. Smith, or the accu- 
racy of all his statements; it is enough for us that his relation 
wears an air of integrity, and that the views which it unfolds of 
the state of the Greek church, and of the intrigues of the Jesuits 
in the East, harmonize perfectly with what we know on these 
subjects from other quarters, 

Cyrillus Lucaris was born in 1572, (Dr. Smith inclines to an 
earlier date,) at Candia, the capital. of the island so named, 
then florishing in prosperity and religious freedom under the pro- 
tection of Venice. His parentage appears, from the circum- 
stances of his history, to have been respectable. [16 was sent 
for education, first to Venice, and afterwards to Padua, both 
which cities were at, that time greatly frequented by the Can- 
diote youth for the purposes of academical instruction. From 
Padua, when arrived at manhood, he appears to have travelled 
to various purts of Italy, and afterwards into other countries of 
Europe ; whether “actuated by the’ pure love of knowlege, as 
Dr. Smith seems to imply, oy,.with any other view, appears un- 
certain, It was now the mature, noon of the Reformation; the 
eviv d doctrines, after struggling through the first season of 
difficulty and resistance, had seated themselves firmly in the 
European mind; they were maintained by princes and commu- 
nities, embodied in religious ifstitutifns, defended by scholars, 
and toxght in universities; and it was.in the course of the active 
and manifold discussion which every where surrounded him, 
and to which histown desire of religious truth rendered him no 
uninterested listener, that Cyrillus appears to have imbibed that 
attachment to the Protestant doctrines which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him, His. talents and acquirements could not re- 
main long concealéd from his countrymen; and his kinsman 
Meletius Pegas, vice-patriarch of Constantinople, and one of the 
most learned Greeks of the age, invited him to the capital, and 
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9 
distinguished him with his special favor. By Meletius he was 
ordained priest, and afterwards archimandrit: or bishop. 

About 1595 Cyrillus was dispatched by his relation, now 
patriarch of Alexandria, into Poland, on a mission connected 
with the welfare of the Lithuanian and Black Russian churches 
of the Greck comunion, Sigismmund 11], the reigning monarch 
of Poland, afterward distinguished as the James II. of Sweden, 
had, by the instigation of his chaplain, a Jesuit, deprived the 
higher clergy of tlfat communion of the seat which they, in 
common with the Roman Catholic dignitaries, held in the diet 
of the kingdom, as is still the case-in that of Hungary. With 
the view of recovering the power and dignity thus lost, and the 
loss of which might not unreasonably be regarded as the pre- 
lude to a general persecution, a‘ large number of the Lithuanian 
bishops had given in their unconditional submission to the see 
.of Rome, in the name of the universal Sclavonian church. To 
obviate the effects of this apostacy, and conffrm the non-united 
or Grecizing Lithuanians in their attachment to their mother 
church, Cyrillus proceeded to Wiloa, where he resided two 
years in the capacity of a teacher of youth. Here, besides main- 
taining the doctrines of the Eastern church with zeal and ability 
against the attacks of the Jesuits and other missionary preachers, 
he attended, as the representative of the patriarcl of Alexan- 
dria, at a synod convened by Constantine, duke of Ostrog, 
(memorable in ecclesiastical history as the patron by whose 
munificence the first. Sclavonian version of the Bible was pub- 
lished,') for the purpose of disayowing the act of the seceders. 
Cyrillus likewise endeavored to bring about an union between 
the Greeks and the Protestants of Poland; a wise and bene- 
volent design, which was, however, destined to be abortive. 
The idea of comprehension was - startling to the Greeks: when 
their prejudices were propitiated, the sanction of the distant 
patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria was still to be ob- 
tained ; and in the midst of discussion and delay, the storm 
burst; the fury of persecution was let‘loose on the noff@united ; 
Cyrillus’s colleague was perfidiously murdered'in prison, and 
himself compelled to take refuge at the court of Duke Con- 
stantine, Here he remained two years; ‘at the end of which 
he returned to Greece, and, ‘on the death of Meletiis in 1602, 
was elevated to the patriarchate of Alexandria, in which he con- 


1 For a copious agd learned account of this version, see Dr. Hen- 
derson’s Biblical Researches in Russia, published about two years ago. 
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ὲ 
tinued nineteen years. ‘Our limits oblige us to pass over this 
.part of his history in silence; we shall content ourselves with 
transcribing a memorable sentence attributed to him by Edwin 
Sandys, the traveller,? when, in the course of an interview with 
the patriarch at Cairo, the conversation happened to turn on 
the variety of religious opinions which then divided Christen- 
dom; on which Cyrillus remarked, that the points in dispute 
between the Greeks and the Protestants bore the same relation 
to those between the Greeks and the Ronfan-Catholics which 
the shell does to the kernel. On the death of Neophytus, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, Cyrillus was, by unanimous consent, 
elected to that dignity, Nov. 5, 1621. 

It was at a crisis of peculiar difficulty that he entered on his 
arduous office. Religion overrun with, and almost superseded 
by, an infiiity of superstitious ceremonies, the sediment of ages ; 
the laity sunk into the depths of ignorance and moral degrada- 
tion, and the clergy themselves raised but little above the level 
of their flocks ; the hierarchy converted into a matter of mer- 
chandise, and its dignities bandied ‘from one possessor to ano- 
ther at the pleasure of rapacious viziers and pachas; these were 
not the only evils which afflicted the Byzantine church, A new 
and formidable enemy had arisen from without. Ever since the 
separation of the two communions, the reduction of the schis- 
matic Greeks under the supremacy of the successor of St. Peter 
has becn a favorite object with the see of Rome. Its endeavors, 
hever .perhaps -entirely remitted, were at this time seconded by 
the acquisition of anew and powerful instrument, in the society 
of the Jesuits, which had now reached the fulness of its power, 
and was extending its influenee, for good and for evil, to the 
uttermost ends of the globe. ‘The fraternity had already esta- 
blished various colleges in Greece, and, partly by domestic per- 
suasion and private influence, partly by the allurement of gra- 
tuilous education offered to an_ illiterate and indigent people, 
had succeeded in withdrawing great numbers of Greeks from 
the cefranunion of their native church. ΤῸ opposc to these 
complicated and appalling difficulties, Cyrillus had ability and 
learning, an unblemished repstation, inflexible perseverance in 
the discharge of his duty, and the warns attachment of a large 
proportion ef his clergy. One of his measures for the diffusion 
of religious knowlege deserves notice, as well for the circum- 
stances accompanying it, as for the consequences with which, if 
successful, 1t would probably have been attended. 


* 
ey ERG PRR TEE LETT NT EIEIO μὲὐδ, 


T Sanfys’s Trayels, P: 89, ed.'1673. For an analysis of this interest- 
ing work, sce Classical Journal, No. Lv. p. 158. sqq. 
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This was no other than the establishment of a printing-press 
in Greece. Of Cyrillus’s motives in th's undertaking, Dr. 
Smith has not spoken so fully or so precisely as might havé 
-been desired. His immediate purpose appears to have been 
the circulation of catechisms and cheap tracts among the com- 
mon people; it seems natural to suppose, however, that a mind 
like Cyrilius’s was notunaware of the variety of beneficial uses 
to which so powerful and flexible an engine could be turned, 
and that, like the date patriarch Gregory, whom he resembled 
in his love of learning, as well as in his untimely end, his views 
were extended to the promotion of literature and science in 
‘general anong his countrymen. The honor of originating this 
design must be shared with Metaxa, an enlightened monk of 
Cephalonia, who had learned the art of printing in Ingland, 
and by whose munificeuce the expenses of constructing the 
press (most probably in England, though this‘ts not specified,) 
and its convoy to Constantinople under hig own superintend- 
euce, were defrayed. ‘Through the mtervention of Sir Tho- 
mas Rowe, the English ambassador, (to whose constant and 
ready friendship Cyrillus was greatly indebted throughout his 
Jong struggle with Turkish oppression aud Frank intrigue,) the 
precious freight was permitted to pass unquestioned through 
the Turkish custom-house. Metaxa immediately commenced 
his operations in a hired house of the ambassagor’s, why, not- 
withstanding the great danger of misinterpretation, did not hesi- 
tate to sanction the undertaking thus far, at Icast, with his 
protection; and the utmost cafe was taken to avoid alarming 
the jealousy of the ‘Turkish magistracy and’priesthood. It was 
from-a different quartcr, hoyever, that the opposition arose 
which was to be fatdl to this public-spirited design. The 
erection of a press in the metropolis of the East, ‘and under the 
control of the Greek church, alarmed the watchful jealousy of 
the Jesuits. By the circulation of books, their monopoly of 
education would be destroyed, and their attempts at proselytism 
counteracted; and the patronage of the English ambassador, 
and the known connesion of Cyrillus with the heretical sove- 
reign and hierarchy of England, aggravatedethe offence and the 
alarm. It is not our province, nor would it be practicable, to 
determine the exact- proportions of good and evil ip the motives 
of those of whom we write—how mych.is to be attributed to 
sincere, though erring zeal, aud how much to unprincipled am- 
bition or personal enmity; but, the means employed by _ the 
Jesuits in the prosecution of their purpose, were such as no 
rectitude of intention could yindicate. Having in vain endeavored 
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to bring Metaxa over to their views ‘by flattery and promises, 
they next tried the effects of menace, and endeavored to bring 
his orthodoxy into suspicion with his countrymen, on the ground 
that the title-page, or binding, of the books was stamped with 
the royal arms of England, and that nothiig ‘but heterodoxy 
could be expected to issue from a press conducted under such 
unhallowed auspices. Metaxa was, however, proof to their 
attacks, as he had before been ‘to thei seductions. Shortly 
after, he received a private intimation that,a plan was laid to 
assassinate him, either in, his bed, or when returning home at 
night from the printing-offiée. Metaxa, whose physical courage 
was not equal to his goodness of intention, repaired in extreme 
terror to the English ambassador’s, and by the most urgent sup- 
plications obtained the use of'a chamber in the house belonging 
to the embassy, whither’ he might retire every might with a 
strong escort, when the business of the day was done. 

Among the firs{ productions of thé Byzantine press was an 
exposition of the faith of the Greek church, composed by 
Cyrillus himself, in a plain and concise style, without any allu- 
sion to controversies, or censure of opposite opinions. This 
work was ofiginally written with the purpose of vindicating 
Cyrillus’s personal orthodoxy from the aspersions of his ene- 
mies. -It had been his intention to publish it in England, under 
the auspices of James the First; and gratitude, as well as 
policy, now suggested the dedication of it to his successor. 
The Confession was stillin the-press, when some information 
of its contents, having been communicated to the Jesuits, filled 
up the measure oftheir ‘animosity, and: precipitated its explo- 
sion. ‘They found a fitting instrument for their designs in the 
French ambassador, a man of a sanguine temperament, self- 
willed, violent in his proceedings, and ready to go all lengths 
for the honor of the Roman Catholic church. The instrument 
on which they relied for,.accomplishing Cyrillus’s ruin was.a 
work written by him, not, however, onv of those printed at the 
new presg, but which bad been published many years before in 
England, containing a defence of the Christian faith against the 
arguments of the Jews and Mohammedans. The passages in 
which the Mussulman doctrine was assailed, were selected 
with insidious care. Jt was intimated.to the Vizier, through 
the medium of one of, his :favorites, that Metaxa, under the 


' The words of the original are ‘obscure; the interpretation we have 
adopted is merely conjectural. | . 
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guise of a monk, was in reatity a military emissary, who was 
come to Constautinople with the view of organizing a revolu- 
tion; that the machinery which was adapted to the purposes 
.of printing might be as easily applied to those of coining and 
of forging the imperial seal; that the book in question was an 
incendiary one, and that it had actually been circulated, as 
such, among the foreign enemies of the Ottoman government, 
to instigate them to afi invasion of the empire; witb other ac- 
cusations and arguments of a similar nature. ‘The falsehood 
and absurdity of these allegations did not prevent their pro- 
ducing the intended effect on the Vizier, With the precipitate 
violence characteristi¢ of a Turkish goverfior, a band of Jani- 
saries was dispatched with orders to seize the printing machi- 
nery, and airest Metaxa himself in the very act of treason, It 
was the Vizier’s intention that this mandate should have been 
executed without delay; it was, however, postponed till the day 
of Epiphany then approaching, by the desire of the French 
ambassador, who knew that on that day an‘entertainment was 
to be given to the Venetian envoy, the Patriarch, and other 
persons of distinction, at the English ambassador’s palace ; and 
who was desirous that the unwelcome news should reach them 
in the midst of their festivities, by way, as he expressed it, of 
sauce to their meat. 


[To be Continyed.] 
τσ τ a ES - - 


MAGIC OF THE ANCIEN? GREEKS 
AND. ROMANS. 


I. OF THE GREEKS. 


Tart magic was cultiyated by the Greeks in very ancient times, 
is sufficiently apparent from the testimony of Homer, who distinctly 
mentions various kinds of it. Of these the most celeberted was 
necromancy, some ceremonies of which are miputely described in 
the Odyssey, where Ulysses passes from the Babitation of Circe to 
another part of Italy tg consult the shade of Tiresias, the Theban 
prophet. The authority of the great father of profane poetry will 
have considerable weight with all who gre thorooghly acquainted 
with his works. He appears to follow the traditions and popular 
reports of his times, and not, like the later poets, to indulge’an 
ingenuity for fiction in singing of customs and opinions which iad 
long prevailed. © 
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The part visited by the “ wise kitg of Ithaca” was probably not 
far from Cume, where, us Strabo informs us, there existed from 
time immemorial an oracle for consulting the dead; and its fame 
was widely diffused among the Greek inhabitants of Italy. It was 
probably situated near the lake Avernus, a place which was con-— 
sidered peculiarly adapted for the celebration of uecromantic 
rites. ᾿ 

If any faith is to be had in tradition, we may go farther back than 
even to Ilomer for the first traces of Grecian magic. The descent 
of Orpheus into hell in search of his wife Eurydice, probably means 
no more than that he cousylted some oracle concerning her. This 
supposition derives npowions weight from the circumstance that 
he was accounted a famous enchanter. Euripides makes Ulysses 
boast that he knew one of the incantations of the Thracian bard, 
by which a stake would pass, of its own accord, through the skull 
of Polyphemus ; and ia another place we learn that Orpheus, by 
his knowlege of the magical arts, forced rocks, beasts, &c., to fol- 
low him. This testimony of the Greek tragedian is contirmed by 
Pausanias, who adds that Amphion also was a magician. Hence 
the walls of Thebes were erected, not so wuch by means of the 
lyre of Mercury as by skill in other arts. To these may be joined 
Muswus, whose sougs, like those of his master, Orpheus, possessed, 
according to Plato, the power of punishing enemies, aud of ren- 
dering even the gods obedient, in some measure, to the will of 
men. 

Besides the oracle of the dead above mentioned, there existed 
one in Epirus of undoubted antiquity, as it was held in considera- 
ble estimation in the time of Periander, prior to the invasion of 
Greece by the Persians. Aud a third oracle at Heraclea in Thrace 
was much celebrated q little after the same time. Thither Pau- 
sanias is said to have resorted, to appease the shade of a girl who 
grievously incommoded him, ané-who, rendering herself faintly 
visible, foretold many things which‘ afterwards happened to the 
Lacedezmonians. : 

Avother of the more ancient species of magic received by the 
same people, changed men into beasts by the juice of herbs. 
Ulysses relates that bears, lions, anid wolves, which had once been 
human ‘gipgs, surrounded the palace of Circe; and that his own 
companions, after gating bread with which the fatal liquid had 
been compounded,"and being struck with the wand of the goddess, 
were transformed into swine. Mercury, by means of another herb 
named moly, fortified the Ithacan sage against the same misfor- 
tune. ‘Fhis‘herb retained its celebrity long after the time of 
Homer. Theophrastus says that it was most efficacious against all 
kinds of witchcraft, and greatly esteemed in all magical obser- 
vances. But Circe was not the only female who practised incan- 
tations, and was acquainted with the occult virtues of herbs ; 
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Medea was scarcely inferior fh science. The rites observed by 
that great enchantress are described by Euripides, and with 
wonderful minuteness by Ovid. And though the latter was by far 
_the most imaginative of all the Roman poets, we must not thence 
conclude that he, any more than the former, has invented the 
whole of what he relates. After making ample concessions for 
the creation of his mind, it cannot reasonably be denied that he 
drew much from soufees even then ancient, and which have long 
ceased to be accesséble. Time, however, has preserved some frag- 
ments, in which alAision is made to the exploits of the far-famed 
daughter of Eta. To ler and Ciree, Theocritus joins Perimede, 
or, as she is called by Homer, Agamede, of whom little is known, 
but who, we are informed, was deeply versed in the virtues of all 
the herbs which the earth produces. 

After the invasion of Greece by the Persians the word magic 
began to be used in that country, and with the name, the Greeks 
learned many of the rités as practised by their eastern enemies. 
Osthanes accompanied his master Xerxes ‘in that monarch’s ill- 
fated expedition, and he has the honor of Having rendered the 
knowlege of the art much more general in the country. So cele- 
brated did it become, that long and perilous voyages and journeys 
were undertaken to acquire it more fully. Pythagoras, Empedo- 
cles, aud Democritus, visited the east with this design, among others, 
and on their return, they thought what they had acquired too 
sacred to be communicated to any other than their immediate 
disciples. The tirst of these philosophers was believed to hold 
familiar intercourse with demons, and even with gods; a belief 
which he was probably not unwilling to strengthen. He taught 
that all nature abounds with invisible beings. Thus the indescri- 
bable murmuring noise, which in solitude is rAther felt than heard 
in the human ear, is the voice of the gods, and the sound emitted 
by purified brass or steel, is thie’ voice of an inwardly-residing de- 
mon. Hence music itself was considered by many not as an artful 
combination of natural sounds, but as the vocal emissions of some 
demon; and hence the astonishing effects which it produced in 
the hands of Orpheus, Amphiqn, and Muszus, and the belief that 
these great masters of harmony were no other than magicians. 

The later Pythagoreans soon equalled the Persian maghin bold- 
ness of imposture. They asserted that they enjoyed the same 
distinguished privilege of familiarity with the invisible world as 
the great founder of their sect. * After the introduction of Christi- 
anity, they attempted to depreciate it by a mode of,argument well 
suited to their own peculiar doctrines and to the ignoraace and su- 
perstition of the times. They did not deny the reality of the miracles 
wrought by our Saviour and his apostles, in confirmation of the 
truth, but they contended that their great teachers had,. through 
an intercourse with superior power, produced effects equally sur- 
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prising. The same wretched subtérfuge has for many ages been 
the resort of the Jewish doctors, who pretend to have their ‘‘ books 
of might,” by which wonders great as any to be found in the New 
Testament may be effected. Ask these sapient gentry to produce . 
such books, and their answers will be amusinge One will assert 
that they are in the hands of a very few foreign Rabbis; another, 
that the great art of using them has long been Jost; and a third, 
that they were destroyed in the Alexandrian’ library. Imposture 
is seldom at a loss for an expedient to justifyritself, and we ma 
suppose that, if the same request bad been.matle to the Pythago- 
reans, similar answers would have been returned. 

The Pythagoreans also majntained that there - 18. great virtue in 
numbers—-that by these, wonderful things might be accomplished, 
and the gods rendered’ propitious to mortals. They held the 
number four in'such reverence: that they. swore by it, aud consi- 
dered it the most efficient. of all. Some geometrical figures, too, 
were held sacred to certain gods whom they were fancied to re- 
semble. Hence magical numbers and figures were employed in 
the worship of the héavenly powers ; and those which were believed 
to be most acceptable to any particular god, were invariably used 
by the priest appointed to officiate in the temple of that god. 
This superstition the Greeks derived from the Egyptians, and the 
Jatter probably:from the Chaldeans, Whether Pythagoras himself 
adopted it or not, cannot easily be ascertained.. 

Democritus,was not a believer in artificial magic, but he taught 
that nature has many hidden powers, which are capable of predu- 
cing effects far surpassing those attributed to that art. Hence 
what others aseribed to the influence of genii, he referred to 
the great aud indefinable opesations of sympathy and antipathy. 
He therefore ran into another extreme, not indeed equally perni- 
cious, but almost. equally absurd. 16 he-denied the existence of 
demons in plants, or that.the virtiie of.theseare of divine infusion, 
he ascribed to them powers even greater than those possessed by 
any of the subordinate deities. But Empedocles inculcated a 
widely different doctrine,:and exercised the magical arts in the 
wildest sense of the word, He professed to raise storms and to 


_ calm their fury; and be at length presumed so much on popular 


“credulityers to boast that. he could restore the dead to life. His 
knavery must have been very, dexterous, and consequently very 
successful, or Heravlides, a disciple of the enlightened Plato, 
would not have written that he dctually raised a woman from the 
ead. This great impostor was.a poet as well as a magician and 
philosopher, ‘and he reduced many of his doctrines to verse. He 
was the first who introduced the distinction of good and bad de- 
mons. He taught that a considerable number of them had sinned ; 
that in consequence they had been driven into exile by the gods, 
and doomed to undergo many calamities, He held, says Plutarch, 
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that the zther casts the bad "τὰ into the sea; that the sea throws 
them on land; that the land drives them towards the sun; that the 
sun involves them in perpetually-agitated clouds of xther, and that 
all nature holds them in abhorrence until pusishment has purifiéd 
them from vice, and rendered them fit fo be restored to their pri- 
meval station, These notions’ are evidently of oriental extraction. 

To such an extent were the magical arts carried in Greece in 
the time of Hippocrates, that they’ were employed in the cure of 
several diseases, espécmlly of those whose nature was unknown. 
Thus epilepsy, 8455 that _physician observes, was called a divine 
disease, because if could not be comprehended by the multitude. 
To cure it, therefore, recoursé was'bad td certain incantations, &c. 
That great man was wuch‘soperior ἐδ the credulity of his age. He 
inveighs with becoming severity \against all who pretended to 
supernatural knowlege.» He exposes with invincible force the 
knavery of those who professed to cure diseases in the manner 
to which we have alluded; and he also ridicules the infirmity of 
the gods, who could suffer men to usurp theit prerogatives—to 
darken the sun, to bring down the moon’ from heaven, to raise 
tempests, &c. 2 

We now come to a subject on which our information is exceed- 
ingly defective; but it is one which cacdnot be passed over in 
silence. About the time of Pythagoras the mysteries began to 
attract notice; and they acquired great celebrity in the next cen- 
tury, when philosophy first raised her headin Greece. The period 
of their origin.is uncertain ; but it was ptobably before the ‘Trojan 
war, notwithstanding the silence of Homer and Hesiod. Tradi- 
tion affirms that they were not unknown in the time of Triptole- 
mus, and that, at a soviet tka period, they werp greatly improved 
by Orpheus... However this may be, they begame so renowned in 
the philosophic age of Greece, that scaréély any man was esteemed 
good who had not been‘initiaged into them. Whether they origi- 
nated in that country; ‘or were derived from ome other, has been 
a subject of dispute ; ‘but if the weiglit of reason and testimony be 
thrown into the two scales, the former supposition seems to prepon- 
derate. The mysteries certainly existed in Greece long before it had 
much intercourse witheAsia aad Egypt, and there is little authority 
for contending, as many have done, that they were, broypht ἡ 
Thrace. They who adopt this conclusion have no other foundation 
fdr it, than that Orpheus was a Thracian, and that an oracle ex- 
isted there in the time of Pausanias. Among most barbarous 
nations, the origin ‘of magic has been domestic, and generally easy » 
to be explained. ‘Physicians and diviners, wishing to conceal their 
arts, and to invest their character with greater revereifce; have not 
been backward to invent certain rites and ceremonies, in which all, 
candidates should be ‘initiated, and sworn to secrecy. In their 
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origin, these ceremonies were doubtless absurd, but the progress 
of knowlege subsequently improved them. 

The chief object of the aucient mysteries was, as far as we can 
learn, a pretended familiarity with demons, the art of subjecting 
them to the will of the magicians, and of making them obedient 
to human commands. ‘This we perceive, both from the rela- 
tiyn which in later times many of the rites evidently bore to 
this intercourse with the invisible world, and from the hints 
which the initiated have ventured to drop in their writings. These 
hints are indeed but few in number in pagan ὍΣ even io christian 
authors who had abjured the superstitions of paganism, but who 
properly considered that their adoption of a pure faith did not 
warrant the breaking of vows which had been deliberately and 
solemnly made: but imperfect as is the information to be derived 
from those authors, it is sufficient to support the proposition we 
have advanced. Thus Euripides makes Hippolytus one of the ini- 
tiated, in an expression which is incapable of any other interpreta- 
tion than an intercourse or even familiarity with superior powers. 
Thus Plato also talks of the perfection of the man who has ob- 
tained this envied privilege ; who is separated from the low and 
vulgar affairs of the world, and intimately connected with the 
‘‘ ineffable Beauty.” And ‘when this great philosopher, in his 
Phedo, paints in such lively colors the infernal regions and their 
rivers, the punisiiments and pains of the wicked, the everlasting 
pleasures of the Elysian fields, &c., he probably describes what 
he had secn represented in the mysteries. This conjecture derives 
considerable support from the words of Themistius. The dying, says 
he, experience nearly the same things as they who are initiated 
into the great mysteries. In the first place are wanderings; anxious 
hurryings hither and thither; paths enveloped in darkness and 
suspicion, and terminating we know not how nor where. These 
are followed by horror, trembling, and amazement. At length, a 
wonderful light appears ; enchanting scenes‘are discovered: sing- 
ing and dancing are there, and many things are heard which iv- 
crease our admiration of these sacred regions. Holy shades pre- 
sent themselves, and among these, he who is fully initiated and 
has obtained the high privilege of cammuninn with them is joyfully 
crowned. In the midst of these be exults; he now holds con- 
verse willtue holy and the blessed; and he afterwards regards 
with pity the profane aud impure multitude of the inhabitants ‘of 
the earth. Pindar sifgs to the same effect, but in fewer words. 
Happy, says he, in alluding to the Eleusinian mysteries, is the 
man who has seen the things which exist below: he kuows what 
will succeed>to this mortal Εἴθ, Cleniens of Alexandria adds that 
to those who are fully tonversant with these great institutions, 
‘nuthing more can be taught; that in them the nature of all things 
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is comprehended, and the things themselves are seen. Hence we 
may conclude that gods and demons, as well as the state of the in- 
fernal world, were exhibited to the.sight, and the initiated were 
doubtless made to believe that they perceived true deities among 
-the dead. Had they not been influenced by such a belief, their 
extraordinary emotions of fear, terror, amazement, and joy, could 
not have existed, nor could those saysteries have been considered 
so awfully divine: they would rather have been a subject of ridi- 
cule, and regarded witl? contempt by the wise and even by the 
vulgar. Lest this @onclusion should- be thought unwarrantable, 
we add the testimony of one or two other ancients. What 
relates to the mysteries, says Plutarch, how a true knowlege of 
demons is acquired by the best aud most incontrovertible argu- 
ments, and even by the sight itself, 1 must not reveal. And Eneas 
Gazzus observes, that they who preside over the mysteries among 
the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Greeks, boast that, by their magical 
songs, they are able to evoke superior intelligences and the 
spirits of the dead; and this they do by sacrificing cocks and 
hens, and using certain unknown written characters. And Dio- 
doras Siculus attirms, that many of the sacred rites were performed 
by magicians who officiated in the temples, and who, by their in- 
cantations, lustrations, &c., struck the vulgar with awe. The histo- 
rian might have added, that not only the vulgar, but even the most 
enlightened philosophers either were or pretended to be struck in a Ὁ 
similar manner, by the arts of men who have never been equalled 
for impudent imposture. : ῃ 

From the preceding testimonies, then, we learn that the myste- 
ries were probably instituted by the diviners and physicians; that 
the priests were professed magicians, who boasted of almost un- 
controllable influence over the invisible world, into which the ini- 
tiated were taught to believe that they had been introduced ; that, 
however these institutions were purified by philosophy from their 
gyosser and more absurd superstitions, the priests still pretended 
to effect great and stupendous wonders. Hence all who were 
curious searchers into nature, and who desired to know something 
more satisfactory of the gods aud demons than could be learned 
from the poets, were unevilling eto remain ignorant of the myste- 
ries; and hence philosophers themselves were anxious to obtaia 
admission tg them. The greatest of this latter des€iiption of 
persons was doubtless Pythagoras, who travelled from temple to 
temple, and eagerly cultivated the friendship of the priests. By 
him and his disciples many new observances were introduced 
into the sacred institutions, especially into those of Orpheus. 
Through him, a holier kind ‘of life wa#s made obligat6ry οὐ the 
initiated, who were taught that to become intimate with the gods, 
and to enjoy their company on earth, purity of heart and a dis- 
entanglement from worldly cares were equally advantageous and 
necessary. ° : 
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Observations on the.ancient'Roman distinction of Pa- 
trician and Plebeian, and the progressive Civil 
‘ Qualifications of the latter Order. 


We are told, that when Romulus and Remus formed the design 
of founding a city, they were accompanied by vumbers, whom, 
we may suppose, the singular circumstances under which they 
were born and educated, the valor they exhjbited when ignorant 
of their true descent, the tnusual steps by which this came to be 
discovered, and their resalution in vindicating their oppressed 
grandfather, induced to expect, that they were destined by heaven 
to something extraordinary. Those of them who survived the 
contest between the two brothers, and who were not alienated 
from Romulus by party animosity, were, together with the crimi- 
nals, fugitive slaves, and profligates, that took refuge in the 
asylum afterwards opened by him, arranged into a civil community. 
Among them all, there appear to have been very few, if any 
more than one butdred, of an extraction purely free; and, accord- 
ingly, this number was chosen by Romulus for a council or 
senate, whom himself and his successors might consult on any affair 
of moment, and who might be a defence of the liberty and rights 
of the people. The senate were dignified with the name of patres, 
or fathers, and their posterity, with whatever persons of free 
descent might have remained, were etyled patrictans. ‘En un- 
quam fando audistis, patricios primo esse factos, non de celo 
demissos, sed qui patrem ciere possent, id est, nibil ultra quam in- 
genuos 2” . See Liv. 1. 10. cap. 8. (Drak.) Thus we see what 
constituted this geand distinction, which occasioned to Rome so 
much of internal discord aud external dishonor; the patricians 
sprung from ancestors, some of-whom had been in a state of 
slavery, the plebeians were not descended from such ancestors, 
Under the kings, this distinction was by no meays so important 
as it was during thé first two centuries of the republic: and the 
difference was of a twofold nature. In the first place, a plebeian of 
wealth and eapacity could, ia thé movafchical period, be easily 
adanitted.into the higher order; and secondly, no man whose per- 
sonal attainments were suitable, was"excluded from any civil pre- 
ferment on account ef his not being a patrician. The favor of the 
king did not discriminate betwe un the two classes, nor were the re- 
wards of merit restricted to the higher part of the community, by 
the people. "We even find Tarquiniys Priscus, a rich stranger, and: 
Servius Tullias, the posthimous son of a captive princess, eaalted 
to the throne ; but it must be recollected that the pretensions of 
these individuals were strongly supported by accompanying cir- 
cumstances. We find also, that many of the Alban nobility were, 
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after the destruction of their tewn, made patricians; not to men. 
tion the one hundred Sabipes who, in the reign of Romulus, wert 
received into the senate, actotding to the terms of the treaty 
between the two hostile powers. 

But when nearly two centuries and a half bad elapsed, the 
scene was chauged; the senafe had throughout been desirous Οἱ 
establishing an aristocracy; they avtempted it after the decease Οἱ 
Romulus, and they agcomplished it when the last Tarquinius anc 
his immediate relatives had been expelled from the city for thei 
crimes. Having obtained their expuldion, and instituted the cot. 
sular power, the aristocratical factiotstarned their attention to the 
means of establishing the new constitution; sensible thut the 
people had exiled the late monarch with his family through a mo- 
mentary impulse, and fearful lest the impulse of the meimen 
might lead them to recall him, or to aceept of him again as ‘hing, 
if seconded by the arms of a powerful state. Their first desigt 
was to bind the people by an oath, whilst as yet their ardor way 
unabated, never to suffer any man to be king of Rome. Thimest 
opuleat and influential of the Equites were ext chosen ipto.the 
senate, (the regular number of which had been considerably 
lessened, by the arbitrary and summary proceedings of the ast 
hing,) so as to augment that body in number to three hundyad 
members. The people generally being thus bound, by the grenttug 
ot all religious obligations, to oppose the restitution of regal fi 
thority, and the most powerful of the plebeians bejng securest' te 
the interests of their party, the next design ofthe arist : 
to prevail on the people to exert themselves in bebalf of ¢ repph~ 
lican constitution, thus imposing on them an additional ΤῈ 
tv defend it. With this view, they incited the people to claieg._. 
the abdication of his office by Collatinus, the colleague of #4 
Brutus πὶ the consulate, because he bore the name of Tarq 
and was distantly related to the ex-sovereign; and then the 
suided him to accede to these popular clamors. Andd>fn ¢ 
fourth place, they manifested a false benevojence, in temporarily 


liberty soon bled. But by the seeond and last of thee. Α 
the aristocratical faction designed, not only τ΄ establith the coimi«, 
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soon after the formation of the new titution, his pre “a 
would not have been materially, if cv ne iatied: By hia rank: ; 
a plebeiun:; but by pronioting the vhiefaitGug the plebtigns ἐδ, 
other order, the senatorial party in argreat mieasire eluded, 
candidates, and if any did arise -themselvés Bad the pte-emintnce 
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in the good-will of the people, om account of then apparent pa- 
triotism and disinterestedness, exhibited in pecuniary matters. 
But their seeming anxiety for the welfare of the community 
ceased with the dcath of 'Tarquin ; as this event removed all thear 
apprehensions of the restoration of monarchy, and a suflicient time 
had elapsed when it occuned, to authonse them, agreeably to the 
religious notions then prevalent, to asseit, that the consulate could 
not be communicated to the plebeians, without exciting the dis- 
pleasure of the deities. These beings were thought by the 
Romans to intercst themselves with regaid tothe manne: in which 
the various civil and political transactions of a state were per- 
formed. And as there was only one proper method of sacrificing 
and performing all other rchigious caremomes, so there was only 
one proper method of attending to any civil concerns, which, as 
was the cise with the election of consuls, were connected wath 
religious obscrvances. ‘There was but one place whare they could 
be undertahen acceptably; there were certam ites, which τί 
ncglected, the whole performance mcurred the displhusure of the 
deities; and there were certain persons, to whomit was conceived 
the enjoyment of ofbces, both in the sacerdotal and the civil 
economy, was, by divine appomtment, limited. Not only so, but 
it further appears that calamities wor¢ theught to attend those, 
whether a nation ot individuals, who dand to eng em obser 
vances of the natme alluded to m an miegular minna. Add to 
this, that the pods wore comidered to sanction the propriety of 
any undertaking or procedure, and to athy to it, ἂν it were, a 
duine authority, by στα ἔνα, Ὁ ὅποι ο΄ doom the ες of war, 
victory Was Ghought a οὐ (1 mdicatin of the ooo which 
justice day; ands duect com donee wilh μεν notion, we tind, 
that when Gennais, the {πε μὲ εν consul who tec! the com 
mand of an amy, marched ἀρ αὐ the Leister, the st te 9m 
the most amour erxpectatioy, ceisidcupy that ly success er 
falave would) show whether the © ode approved ot disar proved. of 
the communica το οἱ the οὗτοι ty the plobuins sce liv ]. 7. 
ςὐ [ῖτ was another of than acigous notions, that the unc thod 
of procedure approved of by tne deities, Was to be asccstimed not 
from acm fe Gecmrences, te avout 4fwhich wos collited by 
the vpteeesf tine mtervening bat ἔοι the cxapunevce of the years 
immediitely preceding. Ths remitk 15 stuhingly Wustratoa by 
the tollowing varratwe extracted tram the twenty-seventh book of 
the gicat Roman bistuia to whom icference bes already beco 
made. ‘Ts, (Cams Valerius Dlaccas,) ut ainim cyus Cure sacio- 
ruw et ceremoniaium cepit, ita repente exmet antiqnos mores, ut 
nemo tota wiventute baberetur prot, vec probatiur primonbus 
Patrum, 911. pariter alienisque, esset. Uujus fama conscnsu 
elatus ad gustun fiduciam sal, rem lateimissam per multos annos 
eb indignitatem flaminam pooum lepetivil, αἴ 10. senatum intro 
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ret. Ingressum eum curiam qhum IL. Licinius prator inde edux- 
isset, tribunos plebis adpellavit flamen.  Vetustum jus sacerdotii 
repetebat: datum id cum toga pratexta, ες sella curall, et fluminig 
esse. Prator, non exoletiy vetustate annal.vm exemphis stare jus, 
sed recentissima eujusque consuetudinis usu, volebat : nee patrinn, 
nec avorum twemoria Vialem quemquam id jus usurpasse.  Tri- 
buni, rem inertia obliteratam ipsis, non sacerdotio, dammo fiusse, 
quum zquium censuissenf, ne ipso quidem contra tendente pratote, 
magno adsensn Patrym plebisque, flaminem in senatum introduxe~ 
runt, omnibus tifa evistimantibus, magis sanchtate vite, quam 
sucerdotit jure, rem eam fliminem obtinuisse.” cap. 8. Agreeably 
to these principles, the consulship having been for & nuniber of 
yeurs coufmttted only to patricians, ard success having attended 
the administration of patrician consuls, it was supposed that the 
gods approved of the limitation, and it) was considered extremely 
hazardous to entrust the affairs of state to any but patricians. 
Influenced partly by these notions, and partly by a considera. 
tion of the overwhelming use the patricianparty would make of 
them, the tubunes of the plebetans made no dtempts to vive the 
order to which they belonged a ttle to the consulate, uutil siaty- 
five years after the establishment of the commonwealth, and forty- 
nine after the creation of their own magistracy. Previous to this 
lime, however, when the institution of decomvirs was resolved on, 
the tribunes dimanded for the plebeians, the right of admission to 
the, efice ; but sutistied with the advantages they had already 
gamed, in obtaining the appointment of decemvirs, the tribunes, 
or the b εἰν nt pleoeius, did not arge the point, but conceded 
the εἰ ginty to the bicker order. In the second year, nevertheless, 
there were three pi@eians amony the decenvirs, if we may credit 
the testimony of Dionysius of Halicammassus i this particular, 
But pas-ing over this ubsenre and inimaterm pomt, we proceed to 
the propositions of Canoleius, @ tribune of the plebc tans, advanced 
USC. 220, ALC. £12: the Gre permitting the intermarriage of 
the two clisses; the ether authorising the communication of 
the consulate to the plebeiaus. The to. mer was a repeal of one of 
the institutes of the decgmvirsy for before their ine, no prolibi- 
tory regulation on that subject existed: i was, no doubt, con. 
tained in’ one ef the two tables composed in the seeond year, 
whes all orlers of the state were intimidated from oppusing any , 
of ther proposition, by the reselution the§ manifested in the 
maintenance of theig power, and the tyrannical disposition 
they invariably displayed; otherwise it is strange that no op- 
position was made to so arbitrary a regulatjon.' ‘Phe proposi- 


Ἢ Antiquarians tell ns, that the twelfth table treated of mrarsiage and 
the hts of husbapds. See Dr. Adam’s Roman Antiquities. The 
enactment cf such a regulation seemsedecisive of the incorrectiess οἵ 
the statement of Dionysius in refereace to the plebeian deceatvirs. 
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tions of Canulcius excited the greatest contentions. The consuls 
and senate were resolute in their opposition; and the remaining 
tribunes, though they did not employ their most strenuous eflorts 
in his behalf, were far from ¢oudemning the proceedings of their 
colleague, who was thus left to pursue [8 operations with energy. 
Foreign ageression compelled the patricians to yield ; and hoping 
by the concession of the miner point, to satisfy their opponents, 
the y consented to the intermariiage of the tyo classes. But they 
were deccived in their expectations; the college of tribunes, per- 
cerning the weakness of the senatorial party, avd desirous of parti- 
Cipating in the glory of Canuleius, pressed the other proposition with 
earnestuess and determination, and being seconded in their exertions 
by the whole plebeian party, obliged the higher class to more 
yuportant admissions. [ft was sdon reselved between the factions, 
that consular tribunes might be created instead of cousuls, and 
flat thise magistrates might be patricians or plcebeians. This 
enactment, theugh of some consequence to the plebeian interest, 
must yet be viewed as an artful evasion of the tribune’s proposi- 
hon. Ft was not said that consular tribunes should be created 
motead of cansnuls, but that they aigh? be; and the senate was 
the only poltical bedy, on which it could devolve to determine 
which should be the magistrates of each year. ‘Thus they had it 
mm theie power, to disuse tor a considerable period the former ma 
gitracy, and then apply the religious principles above capitulated 
1 7fs nen-erestion, if circumstances should be such as to allow. 
(nd if at any time they accomplished this object, and prevailed so 
far as to re-establish the consulship, the principles ou which they 
ctounded the sole right of patriciaus to the office, would, by their 
now instituting a new order of magistratesMustead of giving the 
plebeians some litle claims on the consulate, remain unimpaired, 
‘Yo the preservation of these principles unimpaired, the patricians 
appear to have had particular relerence ; and the very adoption 
af such a scheme, was calculated to ifppress on the popular patty 
the mmportance in which they held them. In pursuance of their 
scand design, that of appropriating to their own oider all civil 
pieterments of importance, we accordingly find the patricians 
uyaahing several attempts to abolish the cousular tribuneship, and 
restore Uti favorite magistracy; but owing tu the sturdy opposi- 
, tion of the tribunes of the plebeians, they uniformly failed in their 
design. The plebetans, on t!e other land, made. no use of the 
advantave they had gained for a considerable space of time; a 
circumstance tor which two reasons may be assigned. In the 
tirst place, they may not.have been able to divest themselves of 
their religious ideas in reference to the consulate, cutticiently to 
create a consular tribune from their own body, an officer differing 
from a conceal only in the name; and secondly, which was doubt- 
les the prmeipal reason, these magistrates were elected at the 
conntia centuriata, or assemblics at which tie people voted by 
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centuries, and in which the ridh, consequently the patiioan patty, 
had a decided pre-eminence. By these means, torty-four years 
elapsed between the passing of the law authorising the creatiqn 
of military tribuves with consular power, aud the election of a ple- 
‘beian to that office. And it is observable, that when the ple- 
beian party, in consequence probably of their increased wealth 
aud intluence, had chosen one consular tribune from their bods 
the first year, and thuee the second, they for some time alter 
wards chose and de-ired patricians only, in consequence of the 
evils which befel the republic dusing these two years. 

In the vear of the ity 531, and 418 years presious fo the birth 
of Christ, the consuls proposed in the senate, that the number of 
questors should be increased from two to foar; and the tibunes 
immediately proposed, that half should be patucins, and half 
plebeians, ‘The senate, though they concurred in the wishes uf 
the consuls, were, as might have been expected, decidedly averse 
to the clause of the tnabuues; and finding that these were eqially 
pertinactous with themselves, they attempted to drop the matter 
allogether. Snaen conduct was, however, little satisfactory to the 
tribunes ; they cairied the snbject to the popular assembly, and 
proposed of themselves, that the number of questors should be 
doubled, and that the half of these should be pieberans. These 
debates @ook place previously to the election of a consular tri- 
bune frow aneng the plebeians ; and the practical failure of their 
views in this quater, determined them to obtain, τή passtble, an 
espheit | gal declaration fur the creation of plebeian quivstors, 
Winkst the affur remained undecided, another contention arose, 
Whether the administration of the state during, the succeedimg 
year should he commfitted to consuls, or consular tetbunes. ‘Thus 
was the 1epnblie involved for atime in the ufmost confusion; at 
length concord was restored, on these conditions: that the number 
of questors shoud be dvubled; as propesed by the consuls; that 
it should be allowable to elect patricians and plebewns to the oftice ; 
and that consular tiibunes should be the magistrates of the ensuing 
year, Of then title to the quastorship, the lower order did not 
avail themselves till cleveg: yeerseatter they had gained it; and to 
the step they then took they were incited by resentment, qnace 
count of the cousulate heing forced ov them for that yefr. © 

The next office of state obtained by the inferior order wns that 
of general of the cavalry; and this was olgalned, whilst the law 
ordering the restoration eof the consulate, and the invariable ap- 
pointment of one plebeian to that office, was yet In agitatiod® [t 
devolved on the consul or consular tribuse tg nominate a®dietator, 
on the dictator to nommate his,gencral of the cavalry, This was, 
therefore, the act of an Individual, and one over which vo public 
body had any power, the patrician faction were indeed inflamed 
with rage, but their rage was altogether useless. δ: 
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It has just been stated, that whén this circumstance occurred, 
the law respecting the full restoration of the consulate, and the 
constant election of a plebeian to that dignity, was in dependence, 
This was a proposition of the highest importance to both ranks : 
if passed, a death-blow would be given to patrician aggrandizement ; 
if rejected, the hopes of the plebeian faction would be blasted. 
Thus it called forth the utmost exertions of each party; the one 
continually urged the religious principles .before mentioned, por- 
trayed in the liveliest colors, and exhibited ig strains of the most 
glowing cloquence, the impolicy of hazarding a measure which, in 
all probability, would call down the most violent and implacable 
vengeance of heaven; and not content with urging considerations, 
employed the means which lay in their power, to prevenj the pro- 
positions being referred "10. the vote; the other appealed to the 
plebeian quirstors, the plebeian consular tribunes, whose appoint- 
ment had not, it was argued, been marked by divine displeasure, 
nor were the movers of the law wanting in the exertion of their 
prohibitory powers, «The tribanes of the plebcians were in num- 
ber ten; and this circumstance furnished the patricians, in the 
present instanee, with the most effectual meane of resisting their 
opponents, By ingratiating themselves with some of the tribunes, 
aud promising them senatorial support and fnendship, the leaders 
of the higher classy prevailed on them to use their veto,avhenever 
the two authors of the law wished to refer them to the vote: and 
Licinius aud Sextins, on the other baud, proimbited the election of 
any magistrates besides tribunes of the plebeians and adiles, 
during a period of five years, At the end of this period, consular 
tribunes were created moder to repress a forcign commotion of a 
hostile nature, The two individuals above named were re-ap- 
pointed to their office for ten suecessivegcars, and the patrician 
party carried on the contest with equal vigor and resolution, Nine 
passed without deciding the matter in fayor of ejther side; in the 
tenth, the determination of the popular faction, aided by the skill 
of their leaders, was crowned with success. Knowing that the 
senate would avail themselves with alacrity of any opportunity 
that presented itself, of satisfying then, without conceding their 

ΟΣ Δ demands, Licinius and Sextins omitted all mention of 
the proposition they had most at heart, and brought forward a 
motion, apparently as a substitute for the other, that instead of 
the two appointed by, the la-t king, ten men, five patricians and 
five plebeians, should be appointed to keep the Sibylline books, 
and Gunsult: them as occasiou required. The senatorial party were 
taken int the snare; they assented to the proposal, and a law 
was pas-ed fo that effect. But they soon found that they had 
been mistaken in their caleulations; instead of being satisfied 
with the coulcession made to them, the two tribunes, towards the 
ead of the year, renewed their grand proposition, and being now 
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able to impeach the sincerity ®f their opponents, in waking the 
representations they had, by instancing the concession just made, 
they soon prevailed to bring it ta the vote at the popular assembly, 
when it was accepted by the people. It still remained for the 
‘senate to acquiesce in the decision; this they refused for a time, 
and involved the state in the utnost disorder, —disorder which would 
probably have terminated in auarchy, but for the mediation of the 
great Camillus, then dictator. At his suggestion, a reconciliation was 
effected on these tergis; that the decision of the people, in reference 
to the consulate, shquid be sanctioned and confirmed by the senate, 
and that the plebeians should allow of the creation of a praetor to be 
chosen from among the patricians. The regulation that one consul 
must be a plebcian, though necessary for the designs of party, was 
lable to occasion many inconveniences fo the community as regards 
military operations; aud from it such inconveniences did actually 
result. But in its gengral and immediate operation, it was of a 
beneficial tendency: the heads of the plebeian party, instead of 
endeavoring to lessen the powers attaehing to the consulship, were 
now rather mclincd to defend that office troW any unnecessary, 
much less improper aggression, aud, instead of spending their 
time in harassing the other order, would naturally adopt those 
measures which would lead to their eaily advancement to the 
much-sought-for promotion. The treaty itself reflects the greatest 
credit on the memory of its author, the great warsior Camillus. 
During the whole of the contentions occasioned by the proposed 
alterations in the government, the asim of the senate had been “to 
conquer or pernsh ;” 50 abo with fhe tribupes: and bud the con- 
duct whieh this maxim dictated, been persevered in, consequences 
would have ensued, more tremendous than Romé had ever before 
witnessed, The inatiggtion of the pretorship, which should be 
restricted fo the are order by the same law that ordcied the 
appointment of one plebeian Consul, though it was not equivalent 
to’the privilege bestowed on their rivals, was yet a valuable acqui- 
sition tu the senate, as the business of the praetor was to manage 
the jurisdiction of the city, and to supply the place of the consuls 
in the event of their aksence pu a military expedition, and the 
dignity of the office proportionably great. This arrangement ac- 
cordingly rendered it unnecessary to proceed to extremisiess ‘an 
event which nothing but such an arrangement could have averted. 

In tite year in which the first pleheran consul entered on the 
duties of his office, J. C. 389, A. C. 363, the curule ediles, 
offices whose province it was, together with the plebeian gdiles, 
to take care of the buildings, provisions, &c. of the citys especially 
during the three years and a half in whiclt there were no censors, 
were instituted ; soon after its institution, though at the first the 
patricians claimed it for their own, this magistracy also was made 
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common to the two ranks. Ten years after the above, a plebeian 
was nominated dictator, and fulfilled the duties of his station with 
houor and advantage to the commonwealth. The senatorial fac- 
tion were enraged at seeing another office they would fain have 
reserved to themselves, communicated to the luwer order, and 
even endeavored to hinder the dictator in all his undertakings ; 
but as the exercise of a dictator’s authority was limited only by 
positive laws, they failed in their design. A little more than five 
years having elapsed from this period, a plebeian was chosen into 
the office of censor: it is rémarkable that the first plebeian dic- 
tator was hkewise the first of that order exalted to the censorship. 
The pratorslip was now the only civil dignity not enjoyed by 
the plebeians; and from this they were excluded by the conditions 
of the law respecting the consulate, termed, from the name of one 
of its authors, the Licinian law. But the patricians had seized 
every opportunity of violating that law, and had attempted, by every 
means 10 their power, to restore the 5016 possession of the consu- 
late to their own rapk; and thus, that part of the law which 
secured to thei thé’preetorship, was no longer considered binding 
by their rivals. Accordingly, about feurteen years after the attain- 
ment of the censorship by the plebeians, one of that order offered 
himself as a candidate for the office of pretor; and though 
opposed by the consul who presided at the election, eventually 
succeeded in obtaining the dignity he desired. The comparative 
facility with which the plebeians acquired admission to these two 
last oflices of state, ‘must be attributed to their mcreased import- 
ance in the republic, the lessened weight of religious prejudices, 
the heightened spirits of the claimants owing to former suc- 
cesses, and the dispiritedness of the opponents. And thus hhe- 
wise, after a little resistance, the plebcian patty obtamed the 
election of some of their own ranh to the*oftice of augurs and 
pontifices, when it was determined \0 enlazge the number of these 
ininisters of religion. ᾿ : ; 
The civil and sacerdotal importance of this once most weighty 
distinction being now in a great degree removed, it soon began to 
fall into desuctude; and for it was substituted, in general use, 
tliat of none and ignoble: the noble person could produce the 
buslTOr ancestors, who had been raised to the highest preferments 
of state; the ignoble was destitute of this recommendation. This 
was a distinction, intitself more just than that for which® it was 
substituted, and far more just and proper inasmuch as it did not 
interfere with a capacity for official promotion. When first pre- 
valent, Rame was in a state of the greatest prosperity, party being 
ina great measure destroyed, and in consequence all hopes of 
attaining to eminence by becoming the instruments of party being 
cut off, those who were Uesirons of advancefent were led to 
espouse the real and substantjal interests of the ‘nation. And in 
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Rome, domestic unanimity, byremoving every impediment to the 
full operation of the principles which formed the national charac- 
ter, almost invariably produced foreign success. Aud although 
as it affected dividuals, and in various pol tical bearings, the cai- 
‘stitution was not equal toa well-regulated monarchy, and although 
it was far more liable to abuse than tite latter form of government ; 
yet it may with great correctness be said, that the year of the 
city 452 was succeeded by some of the happiest and most glorious 
years that Rome ever witnessed. 

The following chfonological recapitulation of the events men- 
tioned in this article, may be acceptable and useful to the reader : 


A C.{U.C. 

507 | 245 | [wo consuls created after the expulsion of the kings. 

491 | 201 | The tribunes of the plebeians created. 

449 | 303 |The decemvirs enter on the adininistration of affairs. 

442 | $10 | The laws of Canuleuus first proposed ; and consular tribunes 
instituted towards the end of the year. 

417 | 335 |The number of questors doubled, and the office laig@ open 
to the pleheians. Sue 

406 | 346 | he first plebeian questors. 

$97 | $55 |The first consular tnbune of plebeian rank. 

375 | 379 | The proposition of Licimus and Seatius respecting the 
consulate promulged, , 

3605 | 387 | The first pleberan general of the cavalry. 

$64 | 388 | Ten persons, five patricians, and five plebeiang, appointell 
to take care of the Sibylline books, 

$63 | 880 | Che first plubrian consul enters on the duties of his office, 
the first prator and curule ediles. 


353 | 397 | The first plebeian dictator. - 4? 
348 | 401 | She arst plet διὰ ἢ censor 
S34 | 418 | [he first plebeian prastor, . 


300 | 452 |The number of the pontifices increased ἔγοηχ four to eight, 
and thagkof augurs from four to nine; the additional 
officers bang plebeians. The political equality of the two 
orders completef. 
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AN INQUIRY 


Inio the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
| NASSUS as a Critic and Iistorian ;—By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus’ . 


No. V.—[Continued from No: LXXT.] 


_ “Ttis astonishing how many facts ove finds related, for which there 
is no authority whatever.”—C, J. lux’s Letters. 
The Siceli. : 
Dionysius deserves credit for not beginuing lis history with 
an account of “a nation sprung out of the earth they inhabited,” 
or “ from a cricket or a grasshopper,” or “from an oak, a 
mushroom, or a drayon’s tooth.”? His Siceli are βάρβαροι, 
and an ἔθνος addsyeveceand fora better account of the origin of 
any ancient vatioi we must look to the books of Moses, and 
not to profane history, But, betore we give auy further credit 
to Dionysius, let us follow him step by step. , 
The city which the Romans then inhabited, had been occu- 
pied by these Siceli in very early times: they were παλαιότατοι 
THY μνημονευομένων ; and we are told in the next sentence, that as 
to τὰ πρὸ τούξων, οὔ ὡς κατείχετο πρὸς ἑτέρων, οὔθ᾽ ὡς ἔρημος ἦν, 
οὐδεὶς ἔχει βεβαίως εἰπεῖν. If such was the case,—if there were 
no means Of ascertaming what was the state of thecity before it 
was occupied by these Siceli, Rome night well be called eter- 
nal; for Dionysius tells us that he begins his history ἀπὸ τῶν 
παλαιοτάτων μύθων : and as his work was (ὁ satisfy the politician, 
the philosopher, and the student,-«we must presume that these 
very ancient μῦϑοι, which earlier historians passed over, because 
they were very difficult to be explained, were thus explained to 
the satisfaction of his learned readers. But let us turn to ano- 
ther part. ‘ 
~uat’ 1) the second year of Numitor's reign, 432 years after the 
taking of του, iu the first year of the seventh Olympiad, Cha- 
rops being archon of Athens, and in the first year of his’ar- 
chonship, the Albani,” says o.tr author, “ sent out a colony under 
Romulus and Remus, and founded Rowe. But there being 
-, τς β--.---πτττττὌΌοὐἍἍὖ͵υ6....οτὠὡἐὁὠ-----..Γπ Γ,--ο-----.-..- 
1 Bishop Watsen's Apolegy forthe Bible. 
* It is very difficult ty translate an author whom we suspect of en- 


dea oring to pervert or confusethe truth,andin every instance I should 
wish the original to be referred to. ἜΣ 
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a 
much doubt both: as to the ἐμά of the foundation and as to the 
founders, 1 do not think right to mention the subject in a cur- 
sory manner, as if 1f were well known. 

‘‘ Cephalo, the Gergithian, a very ancient historian, says that thé 
‘city was founded in the second generation after the Trojan war, by 
those who escaped from Ticy with Afneas; and he mentions 
Romus, whom he makes the leader of the colony and a son of /E- 
neas, as its founder : the same date and same leader of the colony 
are stated by Demagoras and Agathyllus, and many others. But 
he, who mentions the priestesses of Argos, and what took place 
1} the time of each, says that dineas, who came from the Mo- 
lossi_ to Italy with Ulysses, was the founder of it, and that i¢ 
was called Rome from a certain ‘Trojan woman, who instigated 
the other ‘Trojan women to burn the ships. Damastes of 
Sigeuim, wud some others, agree with bina. Aristotle, thé philo- 
sopher, says that some of the Achzt, on their return from the 
Trojan war, said round Malea, and wgre driven about by 
storms, till at last they came to that part bi the country of the 
Opici, which is called Latium, and is close to the ‘Tyrrhenian 
δορὰ; Uthat they landed, and wintered there, and that, on their 
prepating to retin im the spring, the bumimg of their ships 
compelled them ts remam; and that the ships were burnt de- 
sienedly by the femule Trojau captives. But Callias, who 
wrote un acccunt of the actions of Agathocles, says that Roma, 
one of the Trojan women who came with the other Trojans 
into Ttaly, marned Latinus, the king of the Aborigines, and bad 
by hin two sons, Romulus and Remus, who foanded Rome, and 
gave it their mother’s name, Xcnagoras the historian says that 
Ulysses and Circe bad three sous, Romus, Antras, and Ardeas, 
who founded three citics, toavhich they gave their uames. Diony- 
sius of Chalcis makes Romus the founder of the city, but says 
that, according to some, he was the son of Ascanius, and accord- 
ing to others, the son of Emathio.” 

‘There are also some whe say that Rome was founded by 
Romus, the son of Italus aud of Electra, thé daughter of Lati- 
nus. 1 could mention many other Greek historiaits, who vary 
as ‘to the founders of the city ; but that L may not be thought 
tedious, I shall pass to the Roman histonfns,” 

“There is no anwient historian, or λογογράφος, among the 
Romans, but each took his account from the sacred books. 
Some of them say that Romulus and Remus, the sou’ of Aineas, 
founded Rome. Others, that ASneas gave his grandsons as 
hostages to Latinus, who treated them well, and, dying childless, 
left them part of his kingdom. Others say that, on ‘the death 


of’ 
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of Auneas, Ascantus, who was sdie heir, divided the possessions 
of the Latins with his brothers Romulus and Romus; that he 
founded Alba, and some other towns, and that Romus founded 
Capua, Archesa, /iinea, afterwards called Janiculum, and 
Rome ; that this was desolate for some time, but on the Albans 
sending another colony under Romulus and Remus, it re- 
covered its old foundation, so that there were two foundations 
of Rome, one a little after the Trojans, the other 15 genera- 
tions after the first. Antiochus of Syracuee mentions a third 
Rome, earlier than these, and existing before the airival of 
HiEneas; for he says thus: ‘When Italus grew old, Morges 
reigned, and in his time a certain fugitive, Sicelus by name, 
came from Rome.’ But whether this Rome had the same site 
as the present city, or whether another place was so called, he 
has left in uncertainty, and [ am unable to conjecture.” 

Fiom this long, though abridged, extract, and from ow 
being told afterwards that Evander aud his Arcadians, πολίζονται 
πρὸς ἑνὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ λόφων, which lies almost in the middle of Rome, 
and which they called Palantiuin; and that, when Hercules was 
returning home from Italy, some part of his Greek amy being 
left behind, πλησίον ἵδρυται τοῦ [adavriou πρὸς ἑτέρῳ τῶν ἔμπεπολισ- 
μένων τῇ “Ρώμῃ Acguy, which the ἐγχωρίοι called Saturnian, and 
which the Romans now call Capitoline 5 it would seem that, 
by the first seatence of his history, Dionysius means only that 
the Siceli are said to have been the earliest occupicrs of that 
miound on which Rome was afterwards built. 

Whether κατασχεῖν τὴν πόλιν admits of so lax a meaning, the 
reader must judge ; but I venture to doubt whether any laxity of 
interpretation will make Dionysius consistent. ‘The Abongimes 
are described as living ἄνευ τειχῶν πωμηδὸν, καὶ σποράδες, and they 
acquired this πόλιν πολέμῳ μακρῷ τοὺς ἔχοντας ἀφελόμενοι, It 
seems evident, therefore, that Dionysius meant to represent the 
πόλις of the Siceli as superior ta strength and accommodation 
to the dwelling-places of the Siceli; and, we must bear in mind 
that th. Pelasgi and Aborigines are said to have ishabited m 
common πόλεις πολλὰς τὰς μὲν οἰχουμένας καὶ πρότερον ὑπὸ τῶν 
Σικελῶν, τὰς δὲ αὐτοὶ κατασκευάσαντες." . 

L.et us now consider the remainder of this strange story. 
The Siceli having fost many places both maritime and inland, 
aud no longer able to withstand the Aborigines and Pelasgi, 


re One at Ieast of the seven hylls was εὐνπίβατος τοῖ; ἴξωθεν, See Strabo 
1p. 5. 
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cet ready their wives and children, gold and silver, abandon the 
whole territory to their enemies, wander through the whole of 
Lower Italy, are driven away from every place, and at last pass 
over to Sicily. As the overpowered Siceli were neither 
slaughtered nor enslaved, no» even plundered, the Aborigines 
and Pelasgi showed a humanity which was unknown in the age 
of ffomer; and although the Siceli, in traversing the whole of 
Lower Italy, were repilsed from every part, nothing is said of 
their suffering from famine, or from savage treatment: they were 
able, after all, to prepare rafts to cross the sea, and establish 
themselves in Sicily, and, for aught we are told to the contrary, 
they canied their wives and children and gold_and silver with 
them. How different was the fate that Priam expected from 
the Greeks, aud how much were the evils of war mcreased in 
the time of Homer ! 

‘‘ These are the evils,” we are told in the Iliad,’ “ that follow 
the capture of a town: the men are killeth,, the city is burned 
to the ground ; the women and children of afl ranks-are carried 
off for slaves,” 

“‘Wretch that [ am!”’ says the venerable Priam, “ what evil 
docs the great Jupiter bring on me in my old age! My sons 
slain; my daughters dragged into slaverys violence pervading 
even the chambers of my palace; and the very infants dashed 
against the ground in horrid sport of war. I myself, slain iu 
the vain office of defeuce, shall be the prey of my own dogs, 
pethaps in my very palace gates!” 

‘The Lastrygons of Homer, and the adventures of Hercules 
in the Phlegraan fields, and with Cacus, may serve to show 
what opinion was entertained of the civilization of Italy in very 
caly times; and the tangefs and losses which Hanmbal and 
his soldiers experienced in passing the marshes of Etruria,* may 
lead us to wonder at the apparent ease with which the wives 
and children of the Siceli traversed the whole of Lower Italy, 

At the conclusion, Dionysits tells us that his account of the 
Siceli is taken from authors of repute. He had before tu: 18 
that, Hieronymus of Cardia was the first, to his knowlege, who 
touched on Roman antiquities; that Timeus Sicylus, who 
wrote a particular accouut of the wars of Pyrrhus, was the next; 
and that Antigonus, Polybius, Silenus, and numberlegs others, 
contributed little, and even that little neither with much truth 


= 


νι Mitford, chap. 2. sect. 4. ὁὉὃ , 
2 See the description of Polybius, lib. 3. ς, 79. 
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nor with much care, but from md hearsay, [tis seldom safe 
to trust the judgment of Pausanias; but hie remarks on Hiero- 
pymus of Cardia seem to furnish very satisfactory evidence of 
the time in which that historian florished, and the reign of Ly- 
simachus may be assumed as the earliest period to which the 
researches of Dionysius had been able to trace a notice of 
Romar antiquities by a Greek historian. If these premises are 
correct, it should follow that Cephalo ‘afd Antiochus, whom 
Dionysius calls very ancient historians, Atistotle, Damastes, 
&e. &c., either said nothing about.the early fiistory of Rome, or 
were later than the reign of Lysimachus. As to Uamastes, if 
Dionysius himself tells us, in bis remarks on Thucydides, that 
Damastes florished only a short time previous to the Pelopome- 
sian war, the statement, however qualified, is sufficient to prove 
that he did not fforish after the Peloponnesian war} so that 
‘Damastes is earlier than Eierony mus. 

Aristotle, accoreig to Dionysius, died of sickness, in the 
thirteenth year aftér the death of Alexander; and Lysimachus 
is accused by Hieronymus of having violated the royal sepulchres 
when he laid waste Epirus. ‘The accusation is discredited by 
Pausanias, who suspects Flierouymus of being prejudiced 
against Lysimachns, and chiefly because Lysimachus τὴν Kag- 
διαγῶν πόλιν ἀνελὼν, Auoimaxiav ἀντ᾽ αὐτῆς ᾧκισεν. Now even if 
we allow that Hheronymus attacked, not to say calumniated, 
Lysimachus during the hfc-time of that powerful monarch, the 
invasion of Epirus caunet possibly be placed so early as the 
death of Aristotlé ; aud if the se ader 1s acquamted with the bistory 
of Pyrthus, he will admit that the quarel with Lysimachus 
could not have happened til some years after the death of An- 
tigonus, who, if the battle of [p8as is rightly dated, survived 
Aristotle by more than ten years. The age of Cephalo the 
Gergithian 1s unkuown, and Strabo, in mentioning the place of 
his birth, says nothing against bis character 5 but how can he be 
παλαιὶς πάνυ, if he is not older than Elieronymus ἢ Accordmyg to 
Voweius, Antiochus of Syracuse, florished in the 90th Olympiad ; 
so that there is season for using the means which we fortu- 
nately possess, and anquire into the cunsistency of Dionysius. 

Although Dionysius twiee represents Antiochus as stating 
that Sicelus came to Morges, no availaBle date is furoisbed by 
the extracy. in either instajice, and in the first there 1s no mention 
of Rome. We are τοῖα that Autiochns having stated how Xixe- 
λὸς ἐπιξενωθεὶς Μόργητι ἰδίαν πράττων ἀρχὴν διέστησε τὸ clvoc, added 
οὕτω δὲ Σικελοὶ καὶ Mogynrts ἐγένοντο καὶ ᾿Ιταλίητες, ἐόντες Οἴνω- 
go; but nothing 1s here said of the native country of this Sicelus, 
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or by what means a stranger afd a guest ἰδίαν πράττων ἀρχὴν διέ- 
στὴσε τὸ ἔθνος. In the second extract we learn that this Sicelus 
ἀφίκετο ἐκ ᾿Ρώμης φυγάς, but where this ‘:ome was we are left 
to find out; for this most satisfactory and pains-taking historian 
of Rome Icaves the matter as he found it, excepting that he 
takes for granted that this Rome was earlier than. the ‘Trojan 
war. Weare told, however, by Dionysius, that, according to 
Antiochus, the Siceli*were driven out by the CEnotri and Opici; 
ἃ statement whiche is sufficiently confirmed by Strabo,:and 
agrecs well enough ‘with the account of ‘Thucydides to make us 
certain that the Siceli, of whem Antiochus gave an account, 
were really stated in that account to have been driven ott 
by the Gtnotri. So far, therefore, is fact ; and it is fact also, that 
the Italy of which Antiochus wrote, was not the Italy of Dio- 
hysius, hot a country bounded by the Tyrrhenian ‘and Loniau 
gulfs and the Alps, but a swall district ἀπὸ Τάραντος ἄχρι Hooe- 
δωνίας παράλιος in the reign of Marges, andspriginally comprised 
withm the Napetine and Scyletine ἢ gulfs, as‘Dionysius himself 
acknowleges, and the different limits of which Antiochus de-, 
scribed with a fuluess to which Strabo has done more justice 
than Dionysius. 

“ Anuochus,” says that careful geographer, “ tells us that the 
ftaly of which he writes was formerly called Cnotria; aud he 
makes its boundary towards the Tyrrhenian sea The same as 
that which we have given to the couotry of the Brutui, the river 
Laiis, and its boundary towads the Sicilian sea Mletapontum ; 
but the country of Varentuin, which joius that Of Mctapontum, 
he calls beyond Italy, manny it Llapygia, Bit i sull earlier 
times, he says that they only were called Ciinetri and Ltali ἐντὸς 
τοῦ ἰσθμοῦ πρὸς τὸν NinsAsxoy πεχλιμένους πορθμὸν ; which isthinus 
lies between the Hippomate,‘or, as Antiochus calls it, the Ναμι- 
tine, and the Scylletic? gulf: afterwards the name both of Jtaly 
and the CEuotri extended μέχρι τῆς Μετοαποντικῆς καὶ τῆς Σειρίτι- 
δος ; for the Chones, a yoted GEnotrian nation, lived there, and 
called the country Chone, &¢.” The Italy of Antiochus, tho.u- 
fore, lay between the river Laiis and Metapontum’s and his 
Siceli, according to the authority of the same Strabo, mhabited 
the country about Rhegium, and weie diiven out by the Ci- 
uvtri and Morgetes, aifd passed over to Sicily, Jet the 1eader 
determine whether Dionysius, on his contemporary and supposed 
admirer Strabo, has quoted Antiochus taithfully. At all events, 


however, the Siceli, who from time tmmemorial inhabited the 
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city now called Rome, and* 2rt an ἔθγος αὐθιγενὲς, who pos- 
sessed many other cities both maritime and inland, who were 
deprived of these by the Aborigines and Pelasgi, who then 
abandoned their country, and with their wives and children and 
gold and silver wandered through the whole of Lower Italy, i. e. 
the Italy of Dionysius, and were repulsed every where, are not 
the Siceli of Antiochus or of Strabo; nor is any historian 
uamed by Dionysius as authority for details which are strange 
enough to require the fullest and strongest confirmation. 

In specifying the different accounts of ‘the foundation of 
Rome, Dionysius introduces Aristotle the philosopher, and 
makes him say-that some of the Achiel, on their return from 
Troy, landed at a part of Opicia named Latium, and ultimately 
settled there. Had Aristotle really given this account, Dionysius 
would gain'but little by it, for two reasons; first, because it would 
not agree well with the declarations m his preface; and secondly, 
because it wouldgugree very ill with the supposed landing 
and settlement of /Eneas. Yet the words ’AgiororzAys ὁ φιλόσο- 

» G05 ἱστορεῖ allow of no misunderstanding ; our only difficulty is 
to discover in what part of his works Aristotle gave so strange 
an account, “ Omnium fere civitatum non Grecie solum,” 
says Cicero, “sed etiam Barbariv, ab Aristotele, mores, insti- 
tuta, disciplinas, a ‘Theophrasto leges etiam cognovimus.” ‘Che 
Πυλιτείαι of ‘Aristotle, which were very numerous accoiding to 
Diogenes Laertius, are lost to us; there is, however, a collec- 
tion of fragments-in Duval’s edition; but J appichend nothing 
is to be found there that will lead us to imagine that any of the 
Πολιτείαι contained the account which Dionysius attributes to 
Anstotle. ‘That the [Italy of that philosopher had not the same 
eateut as the Italy of Dionysius ~,evidant from more passages 
than one; and with the exception of the alleged quotation, I 
believe there is nothing to justify our supposing that Aristotle 
meant to, contradict the statements contamed in the Ist book 
and 12th chapter of ‘Thucydides. Let,,us remember, also, that 
Srrebo relates, with httle variation, the story which Dionysius “" 
fathers on Aristotle, that the rivers Newthus and A‘sarus, and 
the city Crotona, were reported to be the places to which the 
Acha were driven, and the fiyst-mentioned river is said to have 
been called Newthus because the shipseweie burnt there. If 
we compare the situation of Crotona with that of Latium, we 
shall allow that the story is much more probable as related by 
Strabo, than as asserted to have been related by Aristotle; and 
che mete inspection of the map will be more convincing than 
the longest arguments. ‘ ' 
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GODOFREDI HERMAWNNI 
DE PARTICULA ἂν LIBER TERTIUS. 


PaRT V.—[Concluded from No. LX XT.) 


e 
VIVI.—De optativo cum ἂν pro préterito. ς 


Avia vero in temporum ratione dubitatio sese ofui, οἱ de presentibus et 
Prvteritis quenitur. Nam etsi πεποιήκοι ἂν aperte preterit? temporis nutationem 
Continet, tamen hoc quoque non nvinus ad futurum trahi potest, ut factam quid 
fore taumificetur, quam ποιοῖ ἂν οἱ ποιήσειεν ἄν. Et tawen ista omni nou mudo 
preseptis, sed adco prevteriti significauionem habent. ILlujus ret ratio sic est anime 
mfermanda, Manet sua cuique tempori vis. Et aoristas quidem preteriti quum - 
prope ul quod aliquando factum st sivnalicet, transfertu: ad ea omnia, que ut 
Juin perfecta cogitan volumus, sive ea ante perfecta sint, sive nunc, sive po- 
stero tempae, ita tamen, ut quum de re prusen(e sel futara dicitur, cogita- 
tionem (antum porfectionis cuntineat, ideoqne vel ipsés it in imperativo, vel by 
optativo cum ἄν, cogitationem indicet, vel es verbo péodeat quo quid cogitari 
sienificetnr. Quoniam autem que jam perfecta esse cogitantur, vacua -sunt no- 
fone durautis facti, cousequens est non posse usurpari aoristum, αὐ quid ut non- 
edum ad jinem perductum, ideaque vel durans adbuc, vel ex ejusdem actiouis 
noudum absoluta repetitione constans cogitan volumms, sed ad ea pertinery, que 
vel brevi momento temporis vel semel facta intelligimus, Ita patet, manere pro- 
priam aorista vim in omgj cjus usu, leet prima specie diversissimo. line 11 ob- 
Servationes grammaticorum verissima : Apollonii de Syntaxi iii. 24. ν»»ὄ. 211. (268.) 
5 γὰρ ἀποφαινόμενος οὕτω, γράφε, odpov, σκάπτε, ἐν παρατάσει THs διαθέσεως τὴν 
πρόσταξιν ποιεῖται, ὧς ἔχει καὶ τ 
BAAN’ οὕτως, αἵ κέν τι φόως Δαναοῖσι γένηαι" 
φησὶ γὰρ ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ καταγίνου εἰς τὺ βάλλειν" ὅ γε μὴν λέγων κατὰ τὴν τοῦ παρ- 
φχημένον mpopopay γράψον, σκάψον, οὐ μόνον τὸ μὴ γενόμενον προστάσσει, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὸ γινόμενον ἐν παρατάσει ἀπαγορεύει, εἴ γε καὶ tos γμάφυυσιν ἐν πλείονι 
χρύνῳ προσφωνοῦμεν τὸ γράψυν, τοιοῦτόν τι φάσκοντες, μὴ ἐμμένειν τῇ παρατάσει, 
ἀνύσαι δὲ τὸ γράφειν, Et Etym. Gud. p. $72, 26. Choa, ξήσειας δὲ οὐ λέγουσι, 
διότι τῇ εὐκτικῇ εὐχὴν δηλοῦσι πρδγματος ὑφείλοντος πληρωθῆναι" 6 γὰρ λέγων 
γράψειας εὔχεται ὕπως εἰς τέλος ἔλθῃ τοῦ γράψαι: ὁμοίως καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ πληρωθῆ- 
ναι. διόπερ οὐ λέγειν δεῖ Muecas" ὅ γὰρ τοῦτο λέγων εὔχεται ἵνα ἔλθῃ εἰς τέλος 
τῆς ζωῆς, καὶ λοιπὸν εὑρίσκεται καταρώμενος ἑαυτῷ" δεῖ δὲ λέγειν ζῴην, ἔφης. ζῴη. 
Vide cadem in Etym. M. p. 760, 24. Contraria presentis ratio est, quod quum 
natura sua rem fientem necdiip absolutam significet, optativus cjus temporis cogita- 
fionem notat rei, quam, quocuimque cam tempore fier) sumanjus, vel durare co 
tempore, vcl jn facti nondum absoluta repetitione positam intelligigus. 
[lis premissis exempla afferamus et aoristi et prasentis optativi de re praoterita 
dicti? Hormerus Lhiad@. 539. 
ἔνθα κεν οὐκέτι ἔργον ἀνὴρ ὀνόσαιτο μετελθών. 
Ἐ.3}1. 
καί νύ κεῦ ἔνθ' ἀπόλοιτο ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν Αἰνείας, 
ei μὴ ἄρ᾽ ὀξὺ νόησε Διὸς θυγάτηρ ᾿Αφροδίτη. 
ct 388. ΚΥ͂ΡΟΝ 
καί νύ κεν ἔνθ᾽ ἀπόλοιτο “Apns ἄατος πολέμοιο, 
εἰ μὴ μητρυίη περικαλλὴς HeplBoa 
: Ἑρμέᾳ ἐξήγγειλεν. . 
VOL. NAAVE . (1... , NO. LAXIL 
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᾿ . “νϑ οὔ κεν péd ἵππυς ἐντροχον ἅρμα τιταίνων 
“ ἐσβαίη, πεζοὶ δὲ μενοίνεον εἰ τελέουσιν. 
P: 70. 
ἔνθα κε ῥεῖα φεροι κλυτὰ τεύχεα Πανθοΐδαο 
᾿Ατρείδη»", εἰ un οἱ ἀγάσσατο Φοῖβος: ᾿Απόλλων. 
$US. ᾿ 


οὐδέ κ᾽ “Apns λαυσσόος, οὐδέ κ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη 

τόν γε Bota’ ὀνόσαιτ', οὐδ᾽ εἰ μάλα μιν χόλος ἵκοι. 
Herodotus vai. 180. καὶ ἔπειτα τῶν ἐπιβατέων αὐτῆς τὸν καλλιστεύοντα ἀγαγόντες ἐπὶ 
τῆς πμῴρης τῆ" νηὺς ἔσφαξαν, διαδέξιον ποιεύμενοι τὸν εἷλον τῶν Ἑλλήνων πρῶτον 
καὶ κάλλιστον, τῷ δὲ σφαγισθέντι τούτῳ ὕνομα ἣν Ach τάχα δ᾽ ἄν τι καὶ τοῦ 
ὀνόματος ἐπσούῤυιτο. vii, 311. εἰδείη μὲν γὰρ ἂν καὶ μὴ ἐὼν Μηλιεὺς ταύτην τὴν 
ἀτραπὸν ᾿Ονήτης, εἰ τῇ χώρῃ πολλὰ ὡμιληκὼς εἴη. 1x, 71. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν καὶ φθύνῳ 
ἂν εἴποιεν. [ὰς oninia etiam de re presente vel futura dici potuissent, si res po- 
stulmet. Caterum animadverte pto solis illis, καί νύ κεν ἔνθ᾽ ἀπόλοιτο ct ἔνθα κε 
ῥεῖα φέροι, etiam ἀπώλετο ἂν et ἔφερεν ἂν dici potuissc, quia opponi potest ἀλλ᾽ 
aie ἀπώλετο, GAN οὐκ ἔφερε. Sed dictum sine illins oppositionis cogitatione, opta- 
tivam postulabat, ut cetera, in quibus non potest opponi contrarium. 

Conta de re praterita, que vel diuturmior sit vel sapius repelita, presentis 
optativam posuit [Terodetuy i. 2. ubi quam Persas narrare dixisset, Kuropam a 
(irwcis quibusdam, quoi, ipsi sedem nesciant, raptam esse, addit: εἴησαν δ᾽ 
ἂν οὗτοι Ἰζρῆτες, fucrintetsti Crefenses. Sed eadem formula utitur de re presente 
i. 6. iv. 195. dein vii. 184. ἤδη ὧν ἄνδρες ἂν εἶεν ἐν αὐτοῖσι τέσσερες μυριάδες 
καὶ εἴκοσι. (να seriptnra recte est a Schweiphawusero CGaisfordioque pralata ilh, 
quam Keizias et Scheferus ex paucis codd. receperuat, ἤδη ὧν ἂν ἦν. Neque 
enim potest opponi, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἦν. Quin potest etiam nt de pracente dicta accipig 
hac sententia.  Ldem 1. 70. τάχα δὲ ay καὶ of ἀποδόμενοι λέγοιεν ἀπικόμενοι ἐς 
5πάρτην, ὡς ἀναιρεθείησαν ὑπὸ Σαμίων. Intelligitur emm id sepins ab iis crse 
dictifatum. Lt win, 136. τάχο δ᾽ by καὶ τὰ χρηστήρια ταῦχά οἱ προλέγοι, συμβου- 
λεύυντα σύμμαχον τὸν 'Αθηι αἱόν οἱ ποιέεσθαι. Piura enim td dliscrant oracula. 


IN.--De oplative cum ἂν in jubento. 


Orratives cum particulr ἂν conjunctns quoniam qua possunt fier significat, 
asus duos aceepit alies, quicum ila ejns potestate sunt conyunctissimi. Form 
alter in jubendo cerniter, lenior il imperative, sca tamen, quoniam peunit- 
tendi speciem babet, at pro voets conformatione etiam vel severior vel superbior τὶ 
deri possit, utin Sepl. IL 191. 

χωροῖς ἂν εἴσω σὺν τάχει" Adyar γὰρ ov 

viv ἐστὶν & γών. ἀλλὰ σῆς ψυχῆς πέρι. 
οἱ im Anup. 111. 
σὺ μὲν κομίζοις ἂν σεαντὸν i θέλεις, 
ἕξω βαρείας αἰτίας ἐλεύθερον. 
Que formula quia proprie non jubentis cst, sed dicentis quid fiert poussit, non 
habet «ἢ, whi πο μα] accedit, sed οὔ, Dikd. 1}. 250, 

rae τῷ οὐκ by βαπιλῆας ave crow ἔχων ἀγορεύοις. 
Notatu θυ ὴν est, hance rationem loguendi, qua familiaris scrmonis speciem pre 
se fert, in fiedere Efteorum ut solemnem formulam pro jgiperative usurpari : v. 
Bocchhii Corpus loser. Ge. fase. ip. 26. ut, συμμαχία u ἑκατὸν ἔτεα, et qua 
Ahaibt para hujusmodi exstant. 
«" 


. N.-—De aptatere cum ἂν in optando. 


Atine uss st optanda positus es. ata quidem, ut de eo quod optamnus 
queatatur yuomodo ΠῸ posst. Laque nihil frequentius quam πῶς ἂν in hoe 
penere est, Barup. Suppl. 796. 
πῶς ἂν ἡλοίμην Ἰτὺν sud τέκνοις 

κοφὴν és “ΑΛιδην καταβῶσα. ‘ 


de Particula ἂν Laber Tertius. 911 


Vale ob: Maurklandum ct Valchenar.um ad Hipyol 208 qui tamen quum, ut wht 
eX 1 τὰ captae, Sophactam fortisse Semel taitum πῶς ἂν wa posuisse ει, 
fiiter δ dorunchium wd Ap 38 New um autem mes ay ata usu 
peur sed quotyes ahold mtcvog unum vocabut im quod quidem rer yptutn 
sit, Cam rationcm adnatut = Utre. Ischvlus \g. la 7 

dev wis ἂν dv τάχει μὴ περιώδυιος 

μηδε δεμνιοτήρη" 

μόλοι τὸν αἰεὶ φερυνπ᾽ ἐν ἡμῖν 

μοῖρ' ατελευτοῖ ἵπνον, 
Vide Soph \y 879 eo 

ΧΙ. —Deoptatera cum ἂν en sententia conditional. 

τιν est ut d® sentcntis conditionahbus et finvdabus videamus. Pt im 
condition ale quidem sententia dupley est particula ἂν (τι uplitive construcuo, 
ter. prope νὰ (τὶ ἂν eprorum, paraculam pie adjcctam haber ut τὴ μιν ad vo 
culam conditiouthm, quun ad eptauvum pertuncal quire culaur cio ut non 
nee anamomtut Thad. Δ. 19, 

"Arpeidn, νυν ἄμμε παλιμπλαγχθέντας ὀΐω 
ἂψ ἀπονοστήσειν, εἰ κεν θανατόν γε φυγοιμεν 
kL 274 
εἰ τούτω κε λάβοιμεν, ἀροιμεθά κεν κλεος ἐσθλόν. 
Quibus m locas πε putes posse sigue ai, plurmuy obstant «ln loa, ut Thad 2 19 
των κεν TUL χαρίσαιτο πατὴρ arepelht ὄὅποινα, 
αἴ κεν ἐμε ζωὸ; πετυθοιτ᾽ em νηυσὶν Aytuwy 
“πὰ verbretam he $80. (Δ Astle unt, scd πὶ hoc postiame loco amiss pus 
culgaey \etde B 123 Θ 19 205 T 1141. δὲ 662 415. N 255. Χ, 220 ¥. ἐ1ὺ 
192 He rd ()ϑΘ.«« D 399 $32. 090. Pre posita cat partaculs Od. P. 223. 
τόν κ᾽ εἴ μοι δοιης σταῦμων βυτῆρα γενεσθαι 
iferata apud Hesodum O ct 1). 12} 
εἰ δε κεν οκταπόδην amr) Kal opipay xe τάμοιο. 
[had A.o19, Wollus ca «οπμοί ἃ, ut vadctun, de ἀκ 
dv δε K eywy απανευθε θεων ἐθελωμι νοῆσαι, 
μήτι συ ταῦτα εκαστα διείρεο, unde μεταλλα 
mote fortisse σε πὴ tamen non ut ΧἹ 1 δ. putandus si qui vulpo Jegitin ep 
titivas Ts enim ficit at semsus sit, εἰ δὲ κ΄ ἔγων εθελριμι, qiod ipod sin postule 
bat tiem, οὐκ ὃν γνοίης ταῖτα, | ὦ Guifoits saintertur admdnitio | Manu (ἴα 
probom, ut ad hie oppotun tate aldun, τ τὰ fhid. @ 23) + mben 
cm 
αλλ᾽ υτε δὴ Kate ya mpd ppwy εϑελωμι ep )σσαι, 
αὐτῇ Ker you ep δι αὐτῇ τε Oadacey 
Nowonnn διε ὅτ scat Fuppiteramdfoat, sed dict, quid) si vclit fieaie, παι απ 
“11. Rectrus, ut τὰ τὸ vere Pituta, τε τα. conjunctisus Lad To 097 
Tuav nv κ᾽ ἐθελωαμι, φίλην ποιηο μ᾽ ἄκοιτιν. 
Se cham Od T 150 
υυδὲ Tpopou οἱσης acipapefopar, ὅππυτ᾽ ἂν ἄλλας 
Suwas ev wey pow W ὑμοις κτεινωμιὶ “yus oucas 
Hie quoque vale optatius Le gua. 
Disimus how jcnus constimeti rs Cpicoram proprium ossc, Ut se 
pectti4d esse dehcat, quod apud 1.1} ἐπὶ Sndiom 771 1 gimus, 
@ εἴτι γαρ ὃν rasyvot τι» ἀμήχανον, ἀλκα 
OU σπανις εὐγειεταις. 
At taal οὐ quorumdim s@iptury πασχη monstiare potest, scrmbenduin cose, 
€ -eQcp ἂν τάτλη. : 

Vitct vconstiuctio prracula ἂν cum optat το τὰ séitcntia condition UPca cst, que 
pargeulam cum ipso jungt optitivo po stulur freatque fit sel posse q atten, vel 
que quid εἴα πα sme purtculr condition alt optetivus cum ὅν netat sijmbee tur 
Non diffart hoc genus ab oe, de quo supa dietum, in quo oj falivie fre σι εἴ 
ouations conjunctive poutus cst Ia his coi, de quibus nunc dscamus, nihil past 


Φ 
J propterc a sus 
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particula conditionalis vel fiualis ad optativum rectz oration{s cum ἂν conyunctiin 
accedit. Et posse quidem significatur bis in locis: Aristophanis Nub. 1184. 
εἰ μὴ πέρ γ᾽ ἅμα 

ἁὐτη γένοιτ᾽ ἂν γραῦς τε καὶ νέα γυνή. 
\enoph. Cyrop. ili, 55. τοὺς δ᾽ ἀπαιδεύτους παντάπασιν ἀρετῆς θαυμάζοιμ᾽ ἂν, 
ἔφη, ὦ Χρυσάντα, εἴ τι πλέον ἂν ὠφελήσειε λόγος καλῶς ῥηθεὶς εἰς ἀνδραγαθίαν 
ἢ τοὺς ἀπαιδεύτους μουσικῆς dopa μάλα καλῶς ἀσθὲν eis μουσικήν. Vide ,Πβο)η. 
de falsa leg. μ.20δ., Reisk. (412, 3. 84. Bekk.) Demosth. p. 14,29. 196, 20. ubi 
Bekkerus mdicativum sine ἂν posuit: 582, 24. 748, 14. 903, 19. 1108, 6. 1206, 
21. 1300, 8. 1337, 8. Pro futuro autem, ut in Xonogh. Cyrop. iv. 2, 37. ἄγετε 
νῦν, ἔφη, ὦ ἄνδρες, ef τινες ὑμῶν τὰ μὲν κακὰ μισεῖτε, ἀγαθυῦ δέ τινο; map’ ἡμῶν 
βούλοισθ' ἂν τυγχάνειν. Vide Plat. Protag. p. 329. 1}. upi conferendus Heindor- 
fius peodd. Non recte vero olim judicavi de Pindari verbis Pyth. iv. 164. 

el ydp τις ὕξους dgurdug πελέκει 

ἐξερείψαι κεν μεγάλας δρυός, αἰσχύ- 

νοι δέ vl θαητὸν εἶδος. 
Videtur ibi κεν in μὲν mutandum esse πᾶπι monstruosum ἐξερείψῃ κεν habeat sibs 
{0} ins nit. 

adem, quam = particula εἰ vere conditionalis rationem habet, etiam tim 
obfinet, yuum imterrevativa est, an significana. «Xenophon Cyr. i. 6, 10. ἔρω 
Tas, ἔφη, τοῦτο, ὦ παῖ, ef τις ἂν dd συῦ mdpos προσγένοιτο. Sic ctiam viii. 
3, 26. et altht siopissime. yew 

Ad hoc genus constractionis pertinent etiam particule ὡς et ὅπως, quomodo 
sienificantes, qua sivpissime cum optative et ay conjunguntur, Nam etiam sine 
ills particulis oratio optativam et ἂν habatura esset. Nenoph, Hist. Gr. vii. 1, 27. 
ἐκεῖ δὲ ἐλθόντες, τῷ μὲν θεῷ οὐδὲν ἐκυινώσαντυ. ὅπως ἂν 7 εἰρήνη γένοιτο, ati 
δὲ ἐβουλεύοντο. Vide ni, 2, 1.}ν.1. 40. vi. 4, 28. Demosth. p. 195, 27. 345, 11. 
932, 22. Platon. Phedr. p. 23). A, Conferendus ad cum dialogum Heindorfius 

» TON. 

Addam his aliud genus optativi in sententia conditionali cum particula ἂν con- 
rociall, cujus ratio quam lateret viros doctos, tollenduin indicarant a, ut [hiers- 
chius apud Pindarum Nem, vii. 131. εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ θεὸς ἂν ἔχοι. Scilicet hic ἂν 
al θεὸς pertinet, hoc sensu, εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ θεὸς ἂν Sy τις ἔχοι. Potest ita acc ipi 
etiun illud Xenophontis in initio Agesilai, ubi Schwferus removendum censebat 
ἂν : av yap ἂν καλᾷς ἔχοι, εἰ ὅτι τελέως ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς ἐγένετο, διὰ τοῦτο οὐδὲ 
μειόνων ἂν τυγχάνοι ἐπαίνων. Quaimnquam nihil impedit quin hic Jocus etiam 
sic iutelligatur : ma/um esset, si, quod perfectissimna virtutis vir fuit, ne tenworem 
quidem posset luudationem nancisci. 

Tenendum est autem, quod ad collocationem particule ἂν in hisce sententiis 
conditionalibus attinct, nihil interesse, utrym statim post particilam conditiona- 
lem, an interpositis aliquut vocibus, an demum post verbum ponatur. Deino 
sthenes p. 115, 9. οἷς ἂν ἐγὼ ληφθείην, ταῦτα πράττων. 167, 17. ὕπως ἄν τις ὀνυμά- 
σαι. 108, 24. ὡς ἂν συνταχθείητε. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. vi. 1, 9, οἶμαι ἂν οὐκ εἶναι 
ὁποίῳ ἂν ἀξιώσαιεν. Demosth. p. 286, 28. ἃ ἂν εὔξαιτο, ποιήσυμεν. 473, 26. ἐπειδὴ 
δ᾽ “πράξαμεν πάνθ᾽ Go’ ἂν εὐξαίμεθα. 1112, 2. ἐῶ - ὅσ᾽ ἂν ἔχοιμι εἰπεῖν. 815, 7. ὦ" 
ἂν συντομώτατ᾽ εἴποι tis. 1401, 18. ὅν τις ἂν κατάθοιγο. Sed idem p. 73, 5. ὅπερ 
εὔξαισθ' ἄν. : Plato Phileb. p. 15. C. ὡς γ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ φαίην ἄν. Theacritus xxv. 60. 

ἐγὼ δέ τοι ἡγεμονεύσω 
addy ἐς ἡμετέρην, ἵνα κεν τέτμοιμεν ἄνακτα. 


XII.—De optativo cum ἂν in sententia finali. 


Pariiuna: dy in sententia finali cum optativo, qui non sit pro rect orations 
conju tivo positus, ibi tantum usurpatur, ubi finis is est, ut possit aliquid fieri. 
Kit sic jam Homerus Od. B 62. 

of πατρός μιν és οἶκον ἀπεῤῥίγασι νέεσθαι 
᾿ικαρίον. ὥς κ' αὐτὸς ἑεδνώσαιτο θύγατρα, 
δυίη δ' ᾧ κ᾽ ἐθέλοι καί vi κεχαρισμένος ἔλθυι. 
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aa vtec camye a, utes dower M Lob 
Θ GAA’ ἐρεω μὲν ἐγών, ἵνα εἰδότε") κε Caso εις 
4 κεν ἀλευάμενοι θάνατον καὶ Ayo Φι γοιμει 
W 205 ° 
vou δ᾽ οἵοισι; duo φάαγανα Kat Buc Vit pe 
Kad \urcev καὶ δοιὰ βυάγρια χερσὶν ελεσθαι, 
ὡς ἂν ἐπιθυσαντες ᾿λοίμεθα. 


ΤΩ 030 

ἴσχεσθε πτολέμου,͵ ᾿Ιθακήσιοι, ἀργαλέυιο, 

ὡς κεμμὰνμιμαωτι γε διακρινθεῖτε ταχισΊα, 
non est cur, osthabe τὰ quod Lb vonnully pra ὑε πὶ διακρινθῆτες S yphocdes 
G nomao apud Arscoph® λν 1387. « 

85 ετοἶμαν αἰετὸς ὑψιπέτας, 

ὧς ἂν ποταθειὴην ὑπὲρ ἀτρυγέτου γὝλαυ 

Kiser οἶδμα λίμνας. 
Qnem ἰός} Timslerus ad Soph. Ay 1217 quod Afticos non it oquates putab vt 
“ριον vel νὰ» lynca esse suspicabitun Lurpides Iph. 1. 1025. 

OP. τί δ' ef με ναῷ τῷδε κρύψειας λάθρα, 

1, &s δὴ σκότος λαβόντες ἐκσωθεῖμεν ἄν, 
Demosthenes p. 66, 12. ἔπειθ' ὑμεῖς οἱ καθήμενοι, ὡς μὲν ἂν εἴποιτο Buca « λ΄ 
γους καὶ λέγοντος ἄλλου συνείητε, kwewov Φιλιαπου παρεσκεύασθε' ὡς δὲ κωλυσαιτ' 
ἂν ἐκεῖνον πράττειν ταῦτα ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἐστὶ viv, παντελῶς dpyas ἔχετε. ἃ ἁτιαί abi 3.11} 
tura, alus libris εἴπητε et συνίητε vel συνίοιτε exinbenubuy. Num bi viter Scho 
ἔχ» “ συνείητε, ut oportebat, Bekherus.” Igo quidéin cur im pnore memo 
orationis Optativa posita sint, fateor me non perspiccre. In altero autem mem 
bru et τι 4 ipsa et collocauo particule optativum tuctu. Male vero m Sopho 
chs fragmento apud Stobrum Serm, x1, 3. legitur " 

μή μοι κρυφαῖον μηδὲν ἐξείπῃς ἔπος" 

κλεῖθρον γὰρ οὐδέν" ds δ᾽ ἂν εὐπετὲς λάβοις, 

γλώσσης κρυφαῖον οὐδὲν οὗ διέρχεται. 
Scribe ὡς 8 ἂν εὐστεγὲς λάβῃς, ἡμιανεῖ ιν facile cclatu acceperts ὦ 


LIBER QUARTUS. ᾿ 


1 —De ἂν cum emperutno. 6 


Dustrarum est an ctiam unperativo yung possit ἄν ἧς fuernnt quibus ad 
non ess¢t offension, mn nsque ipse, ἢ. Bentlaus, ew: mode ste contradixit 1 cine 
jius ad Philan p. 310. Nisei evre τ fallor, accidit catcis Inc quo jae quod 6 cpe 
ut viderunt verum, sedate mesarent Nam repugaat sanc, cum imper itive, qui 
modus vetbi ifa defimtus est ut non videatur conditioncm posse adsignifcarc 
piticalim conditionalem ἂν constio1, ὦ ριον temae timen arcret, qui sicubs 
aldita rc peritur, sCitim epiceret, ec reputaret posse cam forlasec alto reform. Ac 
multi id modis fier) potest ein inso®illo Philandis loco epist. ΤΟΥ͂ quum hbn 
hibeant ὃν ἀνεπαχθεττατον -- προσδέχου, ego quidem non tollendum ἀν pytem 
adaddenduncias σώματος μὲν γὰρ ἀῤῥωστίαν θεραπεύςι τεχνη φυχῆς δὲ νόσοι 
intoy θάνατος. ὃν ws ἂν ἐπαχθέστατον ἀντὶ πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων αδικημότων, ovi 
ἀκουσίων ὧν ἐμοὶ προστρεπεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἑκουσίων wy αὑτὸς εἴργασαι, προσδεχιν = Ayut- 
fume t, hie pungi (Ὧν ἂν cum imperative sed non consti ee Ὁ est conn, 
ουτως as ἂν ἐπαλθέστατος gf}. Ma,15 dubius vider potest Anstephiris [65 
Ach. 1200 ub: φιλησατόν με τὸ περιπεταστὸν κἀπιμανδαλωτὸν ἂν aedd vulgwibas 
scniptuin cet, «πἰ|" εὐἠά. particulam omittunt. Sunt illa antistropyica, im quibuy 
ΤῊ} ὉΠ.) modum ΤἹ 1ssati sunt vetercs meuicl, quum temetros volueri nt 1. ΜΓ ΠΟΥ, 
Qui very senpturc sint, ambignufi cst quam propte: hbroram dissensum, tum 
jucd an anti ae phi veasns exerdit. Quod ei recte odd hl cut ᾿ 

φιλῆο ατόν με μαλθακῶς ὦ Χρυσίω, 
τὸ ἡεριπεταστὺι νἀπιμανδαλωτόν ὁ 
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quod sane ita videtur, posterioni huic versui respondet is, qui addito in libris qui- 
busdam οὖν quartus stiophe est, 4 
ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ οὖν αἰακτὸν ἂν γέμοηιτο. 

Ita yuintus versus antistrophi, qui trimeter iainbicus fuit, interit. Et sic exemptun 
est hoc exemplum fis, que ἂν cum imperativo junctun habent. Non utilior est 
ἀπο v. 685. in quo quod seriptum est, παῖε, παῖς πᾶς τις ἄν, quam propter alia 
(jus versus vitta, tum eo suspectum est, quod verba tis ἂν in quibusdam codd. de- 
sunt. QOnuinino.illa scena pessime habita est, vitiata etiam choro in hcuuichoria 
distincto, quum singuli potius cantores distinguendi fuerint. Hos quidem versus, 
qui scenam plane pertutbant, sic seribendos conjicio sy 

OA. ἴσχε, θάρσει. ΧΟΡ, πέλας ἴθ᾽. OA, υὐ δή. ΧΟΡ. παῖε, παῖε was. τίς ef , 
, ἢ σὺ δὴ Ῥήσυυ; OA. κατέκτας. ΧΟΡ. ἀλλὰ τὸν κτενοῦντα σε. : 

OA. ἴσχε πὰς τις. ΧΟΡ. οὐ μὲν οὖν. OA. ἃ, φίλιον ἄνδρα μὴ θενεῖς ; 
Multum ab lus diflert nd Platonis Alcjb. i. p. 122. 1). εἰ δ᾽ ad τι καὶ πλούτῳ 
προσέχεις καὶ κατὰ τοῦτο οἴει τι εἶναι, μηδὲ τοῦτο ἂν ἡμῖν ἄῤῥητον ἔστω, ἐάν 
πὼς αἴσθῃ ob εἰ. Quamquain eam scriptuiam ex editioue Lamanana propagatam 
esse, a Buttmanno monitun est in prafatione ad iv. dialogorum ed. quartam Ὁ). 
iv. quam neque codd. uce piores edd. ἂν babeant. Sed fatendum cst Gunen, 
potuisse addi, at quod non ad imperativum, sed ad μηδὲ τοῦτο pertineet. Plane 
ita loquutus Metopus apud Stobeum i. G4. p. 7, 48. τὰ δὲ εἴδεα abras καὶ τὰ μύρια 
οὕτως κά τις ἀθρησάτω. [ta editum a Gaisturdio. Cod. A, καί, Vulpo οὕτως ἄν 
τις. Maaimus Tyrius diss, vic. 7. p. 110. ed. Reish, κἂν τοῦτό τις ὑμῶν τὸ πάθος 
ζηλωσάτω. Male itn Reishias conjecit κὰν τούτῳ. Recention > etiam omisso 
τοῦτο, ut S2etzes αἱ Lycophr. 421. οὐ δὲ εἰ τοῦτο μέγα γράφεις, κἂν λέγε bre 
ἐπεκτάσχει ᾿Αττικῇ μέγα τοῦτο γράφεται: de quo loco monut Lobeckius ad 
Phryn. p29. Jam judican poterit etiun de Nenophoutis veibis Anab. id, δ 
GAA’ ἰόντων ἂν εἰδότες ὅτι κακίους εἰσὶ περὶ ἡμᾶς ἢ ἡμεῖς περὶ cxeivovs’ in quilt 
Porsonus quantocius tollendum censuit ἄν, quem sequuti sunt alu. ΕΠ eset tol- 
lendum, si pertineret ad imperativum: scd est ad εἰδότες reforcudum, quod di- 
visim si hac enunciasset, dixisset, ἰόντων καὶ εἰδεῖεν ἄν. Porset defendi etiam 
infinitivus cum ay pro imperative in 1]. Stephane ed, Herodoti ii. 155. ἐχόντων 
δὲ μήτε of mpdrepa μηδὲν τῶν ἀμυνούντων μήτε οὗτυι πλὴν ἐγχειριδίων" τοῦτο δὲ 
ἂν ἔχειν. Sed editur hodic, nulla scripture diversitate adnotata, τοῦτο δὲ ἐᾶν 
ἔχειν. 


IL.--De ἂν cum ἐπ ἰὴ 10. 


Tniinrrivus forma est orationis oblique, ut qui semper pendeat ex aliquo 
alio verbo, sive ilud additom est, sive mente suppletur. ie quo cousequutur, ubi 
in recta oratione ἂν cum verbi modis qui recta oraucnis sunt, i.e. cum imdiva- 
tivo οἱ optativo constuitur, ea orationg per aufinitivum in obliquum versa, etam 
infinitive adjici ἄν; ubi autem indicativus et optativus non admittunt ἄν, ivi 
re infinitivo quidem addi posse. Hee res ita plana ct aperta est, at ne opus 
quidem sit omnia esemplis scriptoram fimmae, jasertin quuu attulerit jam 
grammaticus in Rekkeri Anecd. p, 127. Sed rer declaranda: caussa hoc pone- 

Quod ἀποιήσα ἂν simphiciter afirmay« dicergy, pet intiniivum cst φημὶ ἂν 
quod ἐποίουν ἄν, φημὶ ἂν ποιεῖν ; quod ἐπεποιήκειν ἄν, φημὶ ἂν 


° . ΄ 
Team mood nnatarien dienrau καλοί ἐσ σαν οι} Ber eat arnvorns Ras anise ced 


sulfectione abesse, Xenophon Me. 8.1. 3, 3. οὗτε γὰρ τοῖς θεοῖς ἔφη καλῶς ἔχειν, 
εἰ ταῖς ucyddaus θυσίαις μᾶλλον ἢ ταῖς μικραῖς ἔχαιουν' πολλάκι» γὰρ ἂν αὐτοῖἉᾳ 
τὰ παρα τῶν πονηρῶν μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ παρὰ τῶν χρηστων εἶναι κεχαρισμένα" abr’ ἂν 
τοῖς ἀνθυώποις ἄξιον εἶναι ζῇν, εἰ τὰ παρὰ τῶν πονηρῶν μᾶλλον ἦν κεχαρισμένα τοῖς 
θεοῖς ἣ τὰ παρὰ τῶν χρηστῶν, Bis hic τοσίο junctum est ἂν infinilivo; recte vero 
etiam onissun, in princip:o huyus loci, in quo errarant qui addi volnerunt. Neque 
enim ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει καλῶς Oppunitur, sed ἀλλ᾽ σὺ χαίρουσι μᾶλλον ταῖς μεγάλαις θυσίαις. 
De Elmshku dubitatione, an verbis pufare «ριοαπεθιϑ jungi ncqueat intiniti- 
vus aoristi sine ἂν ad futuram pertinens, dixi ad Soph. Aj. 1065. ostendiqne non 
t 
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ιν a 
wunus reete id fiert, juan cam quevis alo ται, quive co meget ost cadere, πε 
σεῖ ἂν carlere posse αἵ apud Herodot. va. 203. ὀφείλειν av καὶ τὸν ἐτελαύ!οντα, 


ws dor ra θνητόν, ἀπὰ τῆς δόξης πεσέειν ἄν. 
Difhcilor cst questio de mbmtivo tutun cum ἃ 
Rekkerum p 127. μέλλοντι ὁ μὲν τῶν γραμματικῶν κα' ὧν οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει, παρὰ τοῖν 
ἀρχαίοις δὲ οὐκ ὀλίγα παραδειγματα εὑρίσκεται. Δημοσθε: ης πέμπτῳ Φιλιτπικων" 
(locum ἐγυιοίλα quer) υὐδὲν ἂν τοὐτῶν ἦμιν υἵἴομκι πολεμήσειν καὶ ἐν τῷ πρὸς 
Λεπτίνην" (0. 107 25} οὐκοῦν πρὸς πολλοῖς οἷς βλαψειν ἂν ὑμᾶς ὁ τόμος ψαίνεται. 


καὶ ἐν πρώτω τῶν Φιλιππικῶν" ὡς μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἂν δεινὸν πείσεσθαι. ᾿Ισοκράτης ἐν 
iy BR. δια Sheree fos Dd IY 498 / 
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De eo sae primm itic tte apud 


-r-- ero 


In Isoeratis loc > nadir ωφιλήπειν nye adnotatione dudit μὰ μὲς Ὁ  Omitt, ἂν 
in cod. Vat ἐν fitte us qqus sao ΦΆΟΣ ΗΠ 6 Libmas εἴα νὰν dn τὶ loos ες par 
trulteart,utp 162 © ἣν dt διὰ τέλους σκυύσητε μου προσεχυντεν τὸν VY, οἵμαι 
Trias ἂν as καταγνώσεσίξαι πολλὴν ἄνοια», καὶ μανίαν ταν 741 σδικίαν πλεὺν- 
βξισν εἰ αὐ. μι ζόι rev, οἵ ins ques Matthre citavitin (ἢ), Gr p δ 0 gue addit 
ἐμ τινὰ at δθ0. εν νομίζοντες, εἰ ταύτην πρώτην λάδοιει, ῥαδιως ἂν σφισι τἄλλα 
Ounttuut ἂν duo codd S phocks Gd Col. 1075 

ὡς προμνοταί τι μγι 

γιῶμα 7d,” ἂν δώηει, 

ται δεινὸ τλᾶσα 
The Tm dems htem imtendit paticuls  Compiaur «cur ins pete t pallios 
tion auctoatias scufitor, Schohistes Pandan a Nem iv bb, od φάναι ἂν δώ 


σειν, εἰ μὴ προσυμιλίσαι Inapide Hel to 
a. ἃ = -3% a2 * = A 


προχχωρήτσειι 


Υ "- oe ee wily yee ifr wwe 


αὐτὴν καταπλήϊειν τους maroc. At Tuntisa omisit & | Demosthenes p. 770, 
3 τί γὰρ ἂν τοῦτυν of Me πουιησειν λυίΐει tay τῶν νόμεν, ὃς οὧὐ ἐαἿ κυμίων ToL1ovTus 
ἔστι, Behkerusc «οὐ Mu moet cates dibs woes tuentibus PL. 122., 
21. $v εγὼ ov πολλὰ» Cordas cov Cac ay bi καταλήψευθα. Onn it ἂν εἰν 9 aus 
bins Belkeras In pum» wteme mmemorm debct hoc p 300 & ταῦτ chou 

᾿ δὼ παβήντων οὐκ ἃ: ton ποιήσειν, αἱ Scuptum est im ced 


MARIE ie ΤῊΝ ἘΠ ΡΥ : 
aut optativo. Quod 41 quid temest τὰ alla granmata apud Bekkotum adnota 


tlone, Ne yue 18 me Pdosls cat libnis usus, sic Crit exptumiundum, subi be in aly 


. Ave 


“σιν... ἀ...-.. fe 


See ΒΡ ΔΚ πα μκεῖ μιν UWE, πὲ TMX UY UY MCU UU EUV, Ye τ 
Θ 
καὶ ῥᾷδιως ἄν" πὶ quibus ommbus verborum covmdcno optitist 
® 


προσχωρυιή mite lipuntur 

€ utcium tantum alest ul, quod Weaferus fecitan Act. Monae 1. p. 252. hae 
construcvene uti ecat ad ἂν cum indicativo futur defindam'um, ut potius 
IMfmitivus huus tempons non possit cum ¢a partied) complet, 51 «dem ek 
non patiitur mdicativum suum vel optativum ui comsocian., = De otiague i abiby 
dictum, ° 

Non dubito quin etiam conjunctivus cum ὧν congunctns in obliga oration | 
19 anfinitivum convert: possit, ut, ὅταν δὲ γενεσθσι ταῦτα, τότε ποιήμγειν, ς 15] NOU 


habeo exc wplufs in promptu. Sed illud patet, ean construc tionem non powe fir, 
e a 


Soin, πεισθείη, 
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si verbum, quod infinitivum regit, ipsum ex ila voce conditional pendet, qualis 
est hic in plerisque codd. Demoothenis locus p. 95, 24. εἰ γὰρ ἤδη τοταύτην 
ἐξουσίαν τοῖς αἰτιᾶσθαι καὶ διαβάλλειν βουλομένοις δίδοτε, ὥστε καὶ περὶ ὧν ἄν φασι 
μέλλειν αὐτὸν ποιεῖν, καὶ περὶ τούτων προκατηγορούντων ἀκρυῶσθε, τί ἄν τις 
λέγοι; Tecteque puto Scheferum et probare quod Behkewus uinisit ἄν, et dicere 
servato sciibendum esse φῶσιν. 


111.--- De ἂν cum participio. 


Wapim omnia, qua de infinitivo dicta sunt, quadrant etiam in participium, cui 
iisdem prorsus conditionibus jungitur ἄν. Nam ποιῶν Ay est vel ὃς ἐποίει ἄν, vel 
ds ποιοῖ dy, nisi quod, ut multiplex est participii usus, non ubique ὅς, sed ὅτε, εἰ 
ὅτι, aliasque paiticulas adlabere, vel etiam participium simpliciter in verbuum 


finitum cum ἂν solvere pous. Utapad A’schylun Choéph. 3.46, ‘ 
λιπὼν ay εὔκλειαν ἐν δόμοισιν, 
, τέκνων Te κελεύθοις 


ἐπιστρεπτὸν αἰῶνα κτίσας 
πολύχωστον ἂν εἶχες 
τάφον διαποντίυυ yas. 
I. ος ἔλιπες ἄν. Demosth. Phil. i. principio οἵ in prowm. p. 1418. εἰ μὲν γὰρ περὶ 
καινοῦ τινὺς πράγματοντ προὐτίϑετο, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λέγειν, ἐπισχὼν ἂν ἕως υἱ 
πλεῖστοι τῶν εἰωθότων γνώμην ἀπεφήναντο, εἰ μὲν ἤρεσκέ τί μοι τῶν ὑπὸ τούτων 
ῥηθέντων, ἡσυχίαν ἂν ἦγον, Sophocles (id. R. 523. . 
ἀλλ᾽ ἦλθε μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τυὔνειδος τάχ᾽ ἂν 
ὀργῇ, Biao Oty μᾶλλον ἢ γνώμη φρενῶν. 
Gd. Col. 904. : 
θεοῖς yap ἦν οὕτω φίλον 
τάχ᾽ ἄν τι μηνίουσιν εἰς γένους πάλαι, * 
Ad utrumque locum vide qua adnotavi. 

Ita est autem par participii et infinitivi constructio cum ἅν, ut etiam futuri par- 
ticipium et dubitationes faciat easdem quas eyus temporis infinitivus, et, si est 
usurpatum, non, potuerit uliis quam infinitivue conditionibus usurpari. De co, 
grammiaticus Bekkeri pe 128. μετὰ μέλλοντος ᾿Ισοκράτης ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς ἀντιδόσεω"" 
aby ὡς οὐχ ἡδέως ἄν τινών pou καταψενσομένων. At hujus quoque generis exem 
pla tere codicuw auxilio remota sunt, ut apud Isocratem p. 142. B. apud De- 
mosthenem p. 204, 23. Nec dubium est quin etiam de fataro tempore usurpe- 
tur aoristi participiu cum & Thucydides iii. 37@ pt μὲν γὰρ τῶν τε νόμων σο- 
φώτεροι βούλονται φαίνεσθαι, τῶν τε ἀεὶ λεγυμένων ἐς τὸ κοινὸν περιγίγνεσθοι, 
ὡς ἐν ἄλλοις μείζυσιν οὐκ ἂν δηλώσαντες τὴν γνώμην. vii. 42. κσὶ ὁρῶν τὸ παρα- 
τείχισμα τῶν Συρακοσίων, ᾧ ἐκώλυσαν περιτειχίσαι σφᾶς τυὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ἁπλοῦν 
τε bv, καὶ εἰ ἐπικρατήσειέ τις τῶν τε ᾿Επιπολῶν Ths ἀναβάσεως καὶ αὖθις τοῦ ἐν 
αὐταῖς στρατυπέδου, ῥᾳδίως ἂν αὐτὸ ληφϑέν. Xenophon Anab. v, 2, δ. αὐτὸν» ‘de 
διαβὰς οὺν τοῖς λοχαγοὶς ἐσκοπεῖτο πότερον εἴη κρεῖττον ἀπάγειν καὶ τοὺς διαβεβη- 
κότας ἣ καὶ ruvs ὅπλίτας διαβιβάξειν ὧς ἁλόντος ἂν τοῦ χωρίου. \ide, πὸ plura 
afferam, Schwferum in Melet. Cr. p. 125. seq. Matthia Gr. Gr. §. 597-6, ct que 
Kiddius congessit ad Dawesium p. 128. ts Sed quud Xepophontem C'yrop. 1. 6, 
1.4, .od legitur: τούτων δὲ φανέντων, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἔτι οἰωνιζόμενυι ἐπορεύοντο, ὡς 
οὐδένα ἂν λήραντα τὰ τοὺ μεγίοτου θεοῦ σημεῖα" quod non est ex Atticorum usu 
dictum, ad Viger. p. 8L1. in λήσοντα inutandum censui. Tdque, nisi placet ἂν 
deleri, sic crit intelligendum, ὡς ob λήσοντσ, καὶ οὐδένα ἂν λάθοι. Sed aurinti par- 
ticiprwn non minus de re'prieten a dicitu, wt apud Jsucratem p. 265, E. εἰς τοῦτ᾽ 
ἦλθον οὐκ ἀνοίαν ἀλλὰ pales, ὥστε πρυς μὲν τὸν ὑπιστρατεύσαντα καὶ Buvdn- 
θέντα τὼ μὲν πόλεε τούτω παιτάπασιι ἀνελεῖν, τοὺς δ' ἄλλοις “Ἕλληνας καταδου- 
λώσαυ tar. τη μὲν τὸν τοῦτον, κρατήσασαι ῥᾳδίως ἂν αὐτοῦ καὶ κατὰ γῆν καὶ 
κατὰ viAartay, εἰρήνην εἰς ἅπᾶντα συνεγράψαντο τὸν χρόνων" quod est οὗ ἐκρά- 
τησαν tr. Mingn vero est, apud eamdem !sorratem p. 129. A. sic lepi: εἰ δὲ 

«δεῖ καὶ κερὶ τῶν ἔξωθεν βοηθειῶν εἶπιῖν, ἡγοῦμαι πολλοὺς ἔσεσθαι τοὺς βυυλομέ- 
vous ἐπαμιύγειν. ζπίστωμαι γὰρ πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Αθηναίους, εἰ καὶ μὴ πάντὰ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
εἰσ» ἀλλ᾽ ὑτέρ γ- τῆς υατηρίπς τῆς ἡμετέρας ὑτιοὺν ἂκ ποιήσυντας' ἔπειτα τῶν 
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ἄλλων πόλεων ἔστιν ἃς ὁμοίως ἂν ἐπὲρ τῶν ἡμῖν συμφερόντων ὡς περὶ τῶν eav- 
ταῖς συμβυυλενσομένων" ἔτι δὲ Διονύσιο:" τὸν τύμαννον καὶ τὸν Αἰγυπτίων βασιλέα 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλυυς κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν δυνάστας, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἕκαστοι δύνανται, προθύμων 
ἂν ἡμῖν ἐπικουρήσοντας. Ju lis ὁτιοῦν ἂν pro val 9 πάντα habet cod. Urbinas. 
Idem ἂν post προθύμως oimittit, wt quidem in litteris ad me datis Bekker 
acripsit: nam in editione sua niftil de ea omissione adnotavit. Et ὁτιοῦν ἂν 
quidem recte se habet, quod hic ὃν non δὰ parthipium pertnet. Duo ἂν 
autem qua: sequuntur, nisi deleri puacet, requirere aoristi participium viden- 
tur, quod quidem etiam isti ὁτιοῦν ἂν addi potuit. Recte ph ae est apud 
Demosthenem p- 128, 20. πάλαι tis ἡδέως ἂν ἴσως ἐρωτήσων κάθηται. Quer 
ibi Bremius ex Θοιίζοι seriptore connnemoravit cxempla, eorum duu ope codi- 
cum liber ita sunt ia fonstructions. de tertio statim dicam, NSchaferus non 
Iiquere sila ait, sed ἂνϑ ἴσως yuncta ex parallelo putat. Id quomody hen pos 
sit, non video. Sed plana est res, quod vel si inte pungasappuct: πάλαι res, 
ἡδέως ἂν ἴσως, cpwrnrwy κάθηται. Supplendum est enim ἐρωτῶν sive τυῦτο rower. 
le autem quem modo dicebam alter locus ita vulgo lepitur p. 284, 17. ὡς οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν εἴ τι γένειτο τι συμπνευσόντων by ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν Θηβαίων. Alterum ἂν a Beh. 
kero est eodd. quorumdam auctoritate deletum. Ita recte se habet oratio, ὡς οὐ 
συμπνευσόντων, οὐδ' ἂν ef τι γέν nro, repetito verbi δοῦλο συμπνευσάντων. Recto 
etiam Lucia. Contempl. 14. T. i. p. 510. ἐν τοσυύτῳ δὲ ἐπαιρέσθων, ὡς ἂν ἀφ᾽ ὑψη- 
λοτέρου ἀλγεινότερον, καταπεσούμενο:. Nam id est ὧς καταπεσούμενοι, ἀλγεινότερον 
ἂν ἀφ' ὑψηλοτέρον καταπεσόντες. CQuamyuam nescaie an comparativum illid ὡς 
ἂν quadam negheentia in vite communis usu οὐ de re certa dictum sit, in 
qua omittendum erat ay. Ut apud eumdem Contempl. J. p. 488. ξεναγήσεις γὰρ 
εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὕτι με ξυμπερινυστὼν, ws ἂν εἰδὼς ἅπαντα. Vauranias i, 21, 8, ἵππους πολ 
Ads ἕκαττος τρέφει, ὡς ἂν αὔτε ἐς ἰδιωτὼν κλήρουι τῆς γῆς; μεμερισμένης, οὔτε τι 
φερυύσης πλὴν ὕλης ἀγρίας, ἅτε ὕντων νομάδων. Wemosthenes p. 519, 10. καὶ 
θόρυβυν καὶ κρότον τοιοῦτον ὡς ἂν ἐπαινοῦντες τε καὶ συνησθέντες ἐποιήσατε. I. 
1552, 27. καὶ συνέπινε καὶ συνεδείπνει ἐναντίον πολλῶν Νέαιρα αὕτη, ws ἂν ἑταίρα 
οὖσα. Rectius omisit ἂν in isdem verbis ἢ. 1353, 9. 1354, 8, 1361, 16. 27. 

Ca:terum non inutile fucrit monuisse, errare qui participiam cum ἂν junctum 
swvpo nihil aliud esse putunt quam εἰ cum verbo finito compositum. Naim hac 
nou est particule vis, sed ipsius participit etiam curentis paiticula. lt quod 
est in Cid. R. 4.10. 

συθεῖς τ᾽ ἂν, οὐκ ἂν ἀλγύναις wAcor, 
dici quidem potuit εἰ συθείως, sed non propter &y* posset “enim etiam 51 abesset 
ἄν, quod est proptcr alterum ἂν positum. = ltaque fere vbi participio adjunctum 
est ἄν, additum vst etiam verbo, quod cum allo participio cobaret. Quod si 
dicas, συθεὶς ἄν, οὖκ ἀλγυνεῖς πλέον, erit id inconcinne dictum, quia non satis com- 
node sulvi potest in σνθείης sky, καὶ οὐκ ἀλγυνεῖς πλέον. Sic apud Antiphontem 
j* 712. Rewsh. (54. §. 10. Bekk.) Quum | geetur ἑλῶν δ᾽ ἂν ἀξιώσεις με ἀπυ- 
κτεῖναι, Mallen Behkeius ἀξιώσαις dedisset, quo ducit unius codicis scriptura 
ἀξιώσῃς, quam contra omnes libros mutasset ἂν in αὖ, Quo clarius res pateat, 
utar illo Isocratis p. 5. D. quod infra alam ob caussam allcrendum erit : ἃ τοῖς 
ἄλλοις by πράττουσιν ἐπιτιμῴης. Id gi sic mutaveris, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις πράττουσιν 
ἐπιτιμᾷς, estid, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις εἰ πράττουσι: ἐπιτιμᾷς. Pone autem, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἂν πράττουσιν ἐπιτιμᾷ» id vero non illud, quod modo diceham, " signific abit, sed 
facturis, vel fucere volentibus, i. e. ot πράττοιεν ἄν. Nimirom fallaX qua:dam ratio 
istath opinionem peperit, ἂν participio junctum significare idem quod εἰ cum verbo 
finito, Nam ubi verbum participio adjunctum cum év®onsocigtuin est, sane par- 
ticipium cum ἂν ita verti potest, nou tamen quia ἂν ei est additum, sed quia, pi 
principale vecbum per ἂν cofdilionalem sententiuin prabct, etiam partes ejus sen- 
tenia tiles sunt. Ut in Lysistrata 310. . 
καὶ πολλάκις, ἔνδονδαν οὖσαι, a 
ἠκούσαμεν ἄν τι κακῶς Sas βουλξυσαμένου: μέγα πρᾶγμα. 

Et istud ipsum Isociatis, si sic dicas, & τοὺς ἄλλδις ἂν πράττονσιν ἐπιτιμήης ἂν. 
Contra rata ἐπα κών, principali verbe sine cou Utione pysity, Sophucks Lrach. 
1107 7 
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ἀλλ᾽ εὖ γέ τοι τόδ᾽ ἴστε, κἂν τὸ μηδὲν Gy, 

κἂν μηδὲν ἕρπων, τήν γε δράσασαν τάδε 

χειρώσομαι Kae τῶνδε. 
Nam sensusest, χειρώσομαι, καὶ ἂν, εἰ μηδὲν εἴην καὶ μηδὲν ἕρποιμι, χειρωσαίμην. 

Non puto autem ἂν participio additum vel nomini ad quod inteligendum est, sic 

explicari posse, ut conjunctivus substituatur, qui modus, ut supia dictum, von 
solus per se constiuitur cum ea particula. Ltaque ὁ. ὁ. συθεὶς ἂν non poterit dic 
plo ἐὰν συθῇςν ant ὁ συθεὶν dy pru bs ἂν cub), quia non potest dici εἰ συθῇς ἄν, ds 
συθῇ ἄν. = Aliud est drody ἄν, quod quum Scheferus ad Demosth. p. 192, 22. in 
his verbis, εἰ δ᾽ ὑπέρ ye τῶν δικαίων καὶ πολεμεῖν, ἂν «τούτου δέῃ, καὶ πάσχειν 
ὁτιοῦν ἂν οἴεσθε χρῆναι, nisi deleatur, sic explicandum putat ὁτισῦν ἂν ἢ, potest 
id quidem ficti, s1 verbum 1Μι|4 vere ornissum judicanduin est, at veri tamucn si- 
inilius esse arbitror, optativuiu potias in Wa formula intelliki, ὁτιοῦν ky χρείη. Sic 
p. 231. init. πρῶτον μὲν ὑμεῖν οὕτω διέκεισθε, ὥφτε Φωκέας μὲν βούλεσθαι σωθῆναι, 
καίπερ οὐ δίκαια ποιοῦντας ὁρῶντε", Θηβαίοις δ' ὁτιοῦν ἂν ἐφησθῆναι παθοῦσιν. Quod 
Cnt παθυῦσιν ὁτιοῦν ἂν πάθοιεν. _ 


1V.— De ὃν omisso verbo. 


Qurecmaur verbi modus cum ἂν construi potest, potest etiam omitti, iis quidem 
conditionibus, αὐτὸ propriz sunt verborum omissions, ut vel ex pracedentibus 
a quentibusve cogitatioue repetantar, vel quia alio modo patcl quid suppleudum 
si, non yadicetur Us opusesse. Demosthenes p. 652, 23. χρώμενος ὥσπερ ἂν 
ἄλλο" τις αὐτῷ τὰ mpd τούτου, scilicet ἐχρήσατο. 575, 28. οὐδεὶς doris οὐκ ἄν. 
Repetre cx precedcatibus πορίσχεν. 586, 10. δεῖ τοίνυν τούτοις βοηθεῖν dproiws 
ὥσπερ ἂν αὑτῷ τις ἀδικουμένῳ, sciliect βοηθήσειεν. 659, 21. καὶ μὴν Kal χρυσοῖς στε- 
φάνοις ἐστεφανοῦτε, vin ἄν, εἴ γ᾽ ἐχθρὸν ἡγεῖσθε. Repete ἐστεφανοῦτε. 749, 2. 
φέρε γὰρ πρὸς Ards, ἔοτιν ὅστις ἂν ἢ πρόεδρήν ποτ᾽ ἐψήφιστο ἢ πρύτανις τούτων τι 
τῶν ἐν τῷ νόμῳ γεγραμμένων ; ἐγὼ μὲν οὐδέν᾽ ἂν οἶμαι, vcilicct ἐψηφίσθαι. ic 
quidem omittunt & libs quidam. burypides Ale. 181. 

σὲ δ᾽ ἄλλη τις γυνὴ κεκτήσεται, 
© σώφρων piv οὐκ ἂν μᾶλλον, εὐτυχὴ δ᾽ ἴσως. 
Vide que ibi notavit Matthim, Add: Soph. Phioct. 571. 
πρὸς ποῖον ἂν τόνδ᾽ αὐτὸς vilbvoceds ἔπλει, 
scilieet ὄντα. ὙΠῸ thi adnotata. In ὁ θην fabula v. 49}. 
ὃν δὴ marae ἂν ἐξότου δέδοιι᾽ ἐγὼ 
μή pos βεβήκῃ. 
Tutellige εἴη. Quin etiam conjunctivus omilttitur. Furnp. Uipp. 659. 
νῦν δ᾽ ἐκ δόμων μὲν, ἔς 7 ἂν ἔνδημος χθυνὺς 
Θησεύς, ἄπειμι, σῦγα δ᾽ ξξυμτν στόκα. 


ἢ V.—De ἂν repetito. 


Piavutcatun est, ἂν indicative et optativo junctum iterai, ut bis terse an 
eadci sententia positum invematur. Hadem ratio cadit etiam in infimtivum et 
parti ‘pium, quia he verbi partes nihil mise conversem ex indicative et optative 
orativuem continent. Sed id non temere fieri posse, sponte yutet, Sunt antem 
duo modi, quabus repeti ἂν potest, unus, quum pluribus verbis interpositis ab 
eo verbo, quicum conjungi debcat, longius avulsum est quam ut non videatur 
concinnitas orationis repetitionem requircre ; alter, quiest fiequentissimus, quum 
in parte aliqua sententim iteratur. Plane enim eadem hujus particule fatio est, 
que est negationum. Etenim quemadmoduw guum, ad totam sententiam per- 
linet negatio, iterari in partibus quibusdam solet, ut οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδείς, sic etiam 
quum «ta sententia conditionalig est, :efertur ea conditio etiam ad partes cjus 
primarius, De ea re dixiad Viger. p. 814. seqq. Sunt autem partes lle tales, 
ut addant aliquid, quod illa principalis sententia ratione afficiatur. Id modo est 
participium, ut in Gad. R. 828. 

τ dp’ οὐκ ἀπ᾿ ὠμοῦ ταῦτα δαίμονός τις ἂν 
κρίνων ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ τῷδ᾽ ἂν ὀρθοίη Ἀόγον ; ' 
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modo conditio aliter c<pressa, ut in Hlectra $33. 
ὥστ᾽ ἂν εἰ σθέ:ος 


λάβοιμι, δηλώσαιμ᾽ ἂν of αὐτοῖς wpove 


et in Antig. 466. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἂν εἰ τὸν ef ἐμῆς 
Σ μητρὸς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ἐσχόμην νέκυν, 
κεΐνοις ἂν ἤλγουν" 
etin Gd, R. 1488. 
ἔδρασ᾽ ἄν, eb τοῦτ᾽ Ἰσθ᾽ ἂν, εἰ μὴ τοῦ θεοῦ 
πρώτισπ᾽ ἔχρῃζον ἐκμαθεῖν τί πρακτέον. 
πιοάο affiamatio major, ut πὶ Cid. R. 139. 
dori γὰρ ἦν ἐκεῖνον ὁ κτανών, τάτ᾽ ἂν 
kl ἂν τοιαύτῃ χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν θέλοι" 
et apud Anstopb. in 1 ποτὰ. 108, 
καὶ γὰρ ἂν μαινοίμεθ' ἄν" 
Soph. ded, R. 1053. 
48 ἂν τάδ᾽ οὐχ ἥκιστ᾽ ἂν ᾿Ιοκάστη λέγοι" 
modo negatio, ut in Lysistiata v. 361. 
φωνὴτ' ἂν οὐκ ἂν εἴχοι" 
et in furniula οὐκ ἂν φθάνοις ἄν, de qua vide νοοῖ. ad Heract, 721. aha 
exempla attuht Reiagius αἰ Conjeet. p. £87. Dum que par est negahont in inter 


rogatione, ution (Ed. R. 772. 


of 


τῷ γὰρ by καὶ μείζονι 

λέξαιμ' ὃν ἢ aol , * , 
Aristoph. Pac. 08. 
«ὥς ἂν ποτ᾽ ἀφικυίμην ἄν, 
Demque in divisione sertentia, αὐ πὶ Old. R. 857. 

ὥστ᾽ οὐχὶ μαντείας γ᾽ ἂν οὔτε τῇδ᾽ ἐγὼ 

βλεψαιμ᾽ ἂν οὕνεκ᾽, οὔτε τῇ δ᾽ ἂν ὕστερον" 
et v. 1227. 
οἶμαι γὰρ οὔτ᾽ by Ἴστρον οὔτε Φᾶσιν ἂν 
' viva καθαρμῷ τῆνδι τὴν στέγην. 
fTarum ratienum ubi nullalocus est, non potest tear ὄν, Ttaque absurde legehatus 
mm Phedio Platonis p. 276. 1B. ἐφ᾽ ois δὲ ἐσπούδακε, τὴ γὙεωργικῇ ἄν χρώμενος ἂν 
τέχνῃ, omelpas εἰς τὸ προσῆκον, ἀγαπῴη ἂν ἐν ὀγδόῳ μηνὶ boa ἔσπειρε τέλος λα- 
βόντα. Recte multorum fide librorum delevit pruus ἂν ReKherus. ΝΘ α6. cuim 
due hic punt notiones, sed una, χρῆσθαι γεωργικῇ. Vide μυϊατα ad Soph. Philoct. 


1{0. 
Caternm hee iteratio particule in primis usitata est Atticis. Raiius invenitin 


apud Herudotum, raro ettameapud ancos, ut Odyss. A, 733. 


τῷ κι μάλ᾽ ἤ κεν ὄμεινε. 
propnum habent, ut conjagant ἄν κεν. Thad. N. 127. 


&s οὔτ᾽ ἄν κεν “Apns ὑνύσαιτο μετελθών, 
otré κ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίη λαοσσόυς. ro 
Qua patet ob negations aCLesslonLIt ¢ ye conjuucta. Sic etiam Oppianus Hal. iv. 
602, 


@ 
Sed epidi aliud subi 


οὐδε κεν By rts 

eo Bain. 
V. 867. ᾿ 
οὐδέ κεν ἄν “κα 

ἀντόμενοι τρέσσειαν. 
Scriptor Lithicorum v. 217. 9 

οὐδέ κεν ἂν γνοίης κέρας ἀτρεκὲς ἢ λίθος ἐστίν. 9 
Et πῶς κεν ἂν Maamus v. 277, οἱ καὶ δ᾽ ἄν nea. 303. Quin etirgn cum con- 
Junctivo ita conyunguut ἄν κεν, ut he particule pro una sint, quod co factum 
puto, quia κε cx καὶ uatum ¢-t. Homeras quidem Ἀ formula ὄφρ᾽ ἂν μεν κεν. 


Thad. A. 187. ; 
ὄφρ᾽ ἂν μέν κεν dpa ᾿Αγαμέμνονα, ποιμένα λαῶν. 
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Vade Od. E. 301. Δ. 259. Sic ἥν κε, ἐπὴν xe constraxerant Apollonius Wh s 
dius, Theocritus, Manetho, Vade Schaferum ad Theou. xxv. 35. Ulud ὀπήν κει 
restituendum Soloni apud Plutarcluun in Vita ejus c. 2. 

_ Multum ab his differt gemmatau ἄν, quod Elmsicius ad /éschyl Prom, 768. 
jure negavit conjunctive consoriay. Cur vero? Quia, ut libro 1, ostendimus, bir 
modus verbi nun per se adsciscit ἄν, sed ἂν pertinet ad vocem ex qua pendet 
conjuuctivus. T[ujus vocis ea particula significatum quam mutet, nilul est in 
tali senteutia qpod repeti pussit. Neque enim ad pradicata pertinet ἄν, sed 
wl ipsiun conditionem, ex qua pendet sententia, ut ds ἄν, ἐάν, ὡς ἄν. Quare etiam 
quum hee per optativum in obliquam orationem yerfuntur, non potest {011} 
ἄν. Sed est tamen, nisi fallor, quedam singularis ratio, qua videri potest 
etiam cum conjunctive repetitum ‘esse ἄν, etsi re vera non est ivpetitun. Apa 
Avistophanem 12). 1107. scuptum est: =~ & 

avicate viv, 8 τι περ ποιήσεθ᾽" ws ἐγώ͵ 
Owdrepos ἂν σφῶν εὖ με μᾶλλον ἂν ποιῇ, 
τούτῳ παραδώσω τῆς πυκνὸς τὰς ἡνίας. 

Omuisit Suidas duobas in lucis prius ἅν, quod omitti nen potest. Corrigere stu 
duerunt versum KElmslcius in Mus. Crit. ti, p. 362. et Reisigius Cony. p. Idx. 
Neutiius conjectura mihi satis probalulis videtur. Sed scribendum puto, 

ὁπότερος ἂν σφῶν εὖ με μᾶλλον @'y ποιῇ. 

i.e. ὁπότερος ἄν, ἃ ἂν ποιῇ, μᾶλλον εὖ ποιῇ με. Fodem prorsus mode Thucydides 
vil. 7. πρεσβεῖς τε ἄλλοι τῶν Συρακοσίων καὶ Κορινθίων ἐς Λακεδαίμονα καὶ Κόριν- 
θυν ἀπεστάλησαν, ὅπως στβατιὰ ἔτι repay τρόπῳ ᾧ ἂν ἐν ὁλκάσιν ἢ πλοίοις ἢ 
ἄλλως ὅπως ἂν προχωρῇ. Nam hic quoque nihil nisi verbum repetendum est. 
Audacius hune locum tentatum arbitror a Schafero ad Demosth. 1. p. 815. Sed 
vitium repetitm cum conjunctivo particule eximendum est Maximo vy. 693. ubi | 
legitur : 

&s δὲ καὶ εἰαρινοῖσιν ἐν ἰχθύσιν αἰθροπολούσης 
εὑκεράου μήνης μόλις οἴσεαι ὅττι καὶ φῶρος 
εἰς παλάμας κεν ἕλοι. 

Aherravit ab recta via Dorvillius ad Charit. p. 719. (058. ed. Lips.) Scmbe, 
ὅττι κε φωρὸς eis παλάμας ἔλθῃ. 


V1.— De omisso ἂν propter atind ἄν. ; 


QurEMADMODUM itcratur ἂν in ona sententia, ila χὰ oratione membris quibus. 
dem distincta non raro iu uno tautum membro ponitur, in altero autem omntti - 
tur. Quod si quirris qua lege fiat, res ipsa munstrat, sic demum ponse, 51 utrum- 
gue membrum ad commune quiddam referri licet, ita ut, si premittay ἂν ambubus, 
al utrumque verbum pertineat. Sit nobis pro fundamento fnyus disputationis 
ud Xenophontis in Hicrone 7, 12. πῶς γὰρ ἄν rh? wore ἐξδρκέτειε τύραννος ἢ 
χρήματα ἐκτίνων ὕσους ἀφείλετο ἢ δεσμοὺς ἀντιπάσχοι ὅσους δὴ edéquevoer, ἢ 
ὅσους κατέκτανε πῶς ἂν ἱκανὰς ψυχὰς ἀντιπαράσχοντο ἀποθανουμέναΞ. Vrius πῶς 
ἂν ad duo refertur verba, ideoque recte et ordine factuip, ul, sequente deinde 
divisione, neutri de dnobus ὦ proxima sunt verbis, | ae ie et ἀντιπάσ- 
xo, additum sit, etsi potuic addi αὐτί πὸ y sed φαγὶ demde sequitul πῶς, inversa 
oral. nis forma, noviun incipit sentenlam, neque est pars pregresse: aque 
etiam suum gibi ἂν adjici postalat. Nune videamus alia. In eudem libro 2, 
11. scriptum cst: ὥστε οὐ μόνον φιλοῖο ἄν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐρῷο ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων" καὶ τοὺς 
καλοὺς οὗ πειρᾷν, ἀλλὰ πειρώμενον ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀνέχεσθαι ἂν σε δέοι. Scilacct id 
est, ὥστ' ἂν ob μόνον φιλδῖο, ἀλλιι καὶ ἐρῷο. Alteza nova sententia est, novum 
sibi ἂν vindicans, καὶ δέοι ἄν oe. Sequuntur prorsus similis: φύβον δὲ οὖκ ἂν 
ἔχοι», ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλοις παρέχοις μή τι πάθῃς" ἑκόντας δὲ Τοὺς πειθυμένους ἔχοις ἄν, Kol 
ἐθελουιτίως σοῦ προνουῦντας θεῷυ ἄν. 1. ὁ. φάβον δ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἔχοις, ἀλλὰ πσρέχοις. 
Scquitve itelum nova sententiéd cum suo ἄν, que in duas partes divisa, etiam 
in altera parte halet ἄν, quo poterat carne. Paullo difficalms judicium est de 
procinua verbis: εἰ δέ τις x υνος εἴη, ob συμμάχυυς μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ προμάχυυς 
καὶ πρ)ϑύμους ὁὑρῴης ἄν, πολλῶν μὲν δωρεῶν ἀξιούμενος, οὐκ ἀπορῶν δὲ ὕτῳ Tov- 
τῶν εὐμενεῖ μεταδώσεις, πάντας μὲν συγχαίροντας ἔχων ἐπὶ τυῖς σοῖν ἀγαθοῖν, 


de Particula ἂν Liber Quartus. 096] 


) 
πάντας δὲ πρὸ τῶν σῶν ὥσπερ τῶν ἰδίων μαχομένον:" θησαυρούς γε μὴν ἔχοις παά:- 
Tas τοὺς παρὰ τοῖς φίλοις πλούτους. Addendum post ἔχοις censucrunt ἂν Sche- 
ferus, Biemus, Reisigius, alii, nec sine probabil te. Non videtur tamen no- 
cessarium esse, qua hoe in mente habebat scriptor, «dive δ᾽ ἂν ὄντος μάλισνα 
μὲς προθύμους ὅρῴης, θησαυρούς γε μὴν ἔχοις τοὺς αὖται, πλούτυυς. Manus cvpli- 
eate de ποὺ genere disscruit Matthie ad Eunp. Hippol. 468. p. 41. qui quam 
negasset illam ratsouem quadrare in he . Sophoclis El. 799, 

Il. οὐκοῦν ἀποστείχοιμ᾽ ἂν, εἰ τάδ᾽ εὖ κυρ. 
K. ἥκιστ᾽" ἐπείπερ οὔτ᾽ ἐμοῦ καταξίως 
πράβδειως, οὔτε τοῦ πορεύσωντος ξένου, 
vide que ad cum ἰοστα πἀποίατι, Adde Gid. Col. 907. 
τίνος ἂν, υὐδὲ τοὔνδικον περιβλέποις. 
Ὑ4 μὰν quamvis ingette possim exemplorum multitudine confirmar, satis sit 
αὐτο indicabda sunt indicasse. 


V11.— De collocatione particula ἄν. 


Raizigtuw est ut dicatur de collocatione particule ἄν, quod ea in nonnullis 
cencnbas lsquendi vel insolentior esse, vel aliquid videtur pervcrsifatis ha- 
bee. Quum hee particuda sit in iis, qua: non possaut iu ipso pom vrationss 
puncipio, quumgue natura sua ad ald verbuim referatur cum coqgue sit con- 
juncta, Con. equens est, proprium ci locum esse statim post cam vocem, ad cujus 
notionem constituendam aliquid confait. Ttaque prano quod ad consociationcm 
{15 cium Conjunctivo attinet, quomiamn ad hujus potestafem mutandam nilul con 
furt, un potcst post conjunctivum poni, sed ὦ est voer adjigienda, a qua 
regitur cunjunctivus. Ttagae ἐάν, ds ἄν, et quecumaque sunt luyus generis alia, 
conjunctin ponuntut, nisi quod, quam non in unam alla vocem coalescunt, con- 
junctio interpons potest, ut s δ᾽ ty, ἵνα γὰρ ἄν, de qua re est libro primo dictum. 
at ry - 1" Ξ . a "4 - Ly 


TR CON ME UR Δεθδέεξεὲὶ ἢ κλεε Αι COUR, CVT RA CUTE PUASAW ECO BD UERAR CHALE VUIUAIPU TD BASLE Brewers Δενλυδεεν δε TAAL 
ficetant, pennde ἐπὶ quo loco ponatur ἄν, dum locetur post unam earum vo- 
cum, ex quibus cunstat ila que eflivienda cst notio. Ut quod est εἶχον ἂν 
πρόφασιν, licet etiam sic dici, πρόφασιν ἂν εἶχον, vel πρόφασιν εἶχον ἄν, vel εἶχον 
πρόφασιν ἄν, ut apud Demosth. p. 1105, 2. εἰ μὲν τοίνυν «ἢ προτεμαρτύρουν τῇ 
προκλήσει τὴν διαθήκην οὗτοι, Adyov εἶχέ τιν᾽ ἂν τὸ φεύγειν ἐμὲ ἀνοίγειν τὸ 
γραμματεῖον. Couscntancum est autem, fere post unam ex 115. του λθὰ" poni, in 
quibus majus ahqued momentum est. Ut apud Lycuwyum p. 165. (242. §. 39. 
Rehkh.) καίτοι κατ᾽ ἐκείνους gous χρόνους, ὦ ἄνδρες, τίς οὐκ ἂν Thy πόλιν ἠλέησεν ; 
Maluit sic, qu®u τίς ἂν οὐκ ἠλέησε, quia non quis misericers non fuit, sed quis 
immiscricors divere volebat. Thucyd. 11. 11, οὔκουν χρὴ, εἴ τῳ καὶ δυκοῦμεν πλή- 
Ales ἐπιέναι καὶ ἀσφάλεια πολλὴ εἶναι μὴ ἂν ἐλθεῖν τοὺς ἐναντίου. ἡμῖν διὰ μάχης, 
τούτου ἔνεϊδὰ ἀμελέστερύν τι παμεσκενασμένου;: χωρεῖν. Demosth. p. 295, 5. τίς 
οὐχὶ κατέπτυσεν ἂν σοῦ. a 
Pertinet autem ad hoc genus εἴα καί, quum quidem hae vocula yon cst 
simpliciter copula, sed paullo foitiorem habet vim, ut quasi pro affirimatione 
quaday sit. Herodotus iv. 118. καὶ ἂν ἐδήλου. Ut fortasse ‘Vimiyd. villi. 66, 
de quo loco vy, supra 110. iii. cap. 4. Sed non cadit Loc in ἀλλὰ apud Sopho- 
clem Antig. 165. ὡ 
οὕτως ἔμοιγε τοῦδε τοῦ πόνου τυχεῖν 
παρ᾽ oddity ἄλγος, ἀλλ᾽ ἂν εἰ τὸν ἐξ ἐμῆς 
μητρὸς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ἐσχύμην νέκυν, , 
κείνοις ἂν ἤλγουν. 2 3 
Id enim propterea sic dici debuit, quia ἀλλ᾽ ἂν ecWiptice disit pro ἀλλ᾽ ἦν ἂν 
ἄλγος, sed eam ellipsin deinde explet additi- ah? ao ἤλγουν. 
Sed suit aie que δια, loquendi forme, αν, yuiius éy vida γε κα es tra cam 
“αὐ σα πι cose, alt Qua media pout dchebat Que forma ἔμενε expedientur, 
> (ρειΐσνετιςς, dau htaities per atrAGpOWS fata quan vocont mo una 
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t 
conjungi, Earum formarum una est, quam inguiat aliguis dicere volumus, 
vetba illias afferentes. Plato Hipp. maj. p. 299, A. μανθάνω ἂν ἴσως φαίη. Phe- 
done p. 87. A. τί οὖν ἂν φαίη ὁ λύγος ἔτι ἀπιστεῖς ; quod est τί οὖν ἀπιστεῖς, 
ψαίη ἂν 6 λόγος. Qualia non σππ interpunctionibus disyungenda, quibus  per- 
verudur constructio. Exempla vide alia apud Heindorfium ad Phadonis locyin 
p. 135. qui non debebat Sophoclis Cid. RR, 937. ᾿ 

τάχ᾽ ἂν 
ἥδϑιο μέν, πῶς 3 οὐκ ἄν ; ἀσχάλλοις δ᾽ tows" 
ἰνὰς referre, interpungique jubere πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ; ἂν ἀσχάλλοις δ᾽ ἴσως. Hoc 
euim Larbarum foret. Adde vero Demosth. p. 1, ὁν ubi Bokherus ordiuem 
serborum cum libris quibusdam, sed secus quam usus postulabat, mutavit; 14, 
24. 14145, 1.1. et paulio alter 1097, 8. ὅφε νὴ Δι᾿ dv εἴποι. 

Eysdem generis est hov apud Kenoph. [list. Gr. vie 1,9. ὧν ἐγὼ καὶ τὰ 
σώματα καὶ τὴν μεγαλοψυχίαν ὁρῶν, οἶμαι ἂν αὐτῶν, εἰ καλῶς τις ἐπιμελοῖτο, οὐκ 
εἶναι ἔθνος ὁποίῳ ἂν ἀξιώσαιεν ὑπήκοοι εἶναι Θετταλοί. Ilme simile aliad exem- 
plain vide apud Heindorfium. 

Vix ulla vero frequentior forma est, quam illa, quod mireris, ignuta Porsong, 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἂν εἰ πείσαιμι, quod est οὐκ οἶδα ef πείσαιμ᾽ ἄν. bxemplis que Kimsleius 
ad Med, 911. altulat, adde Demosth. p. 441, 2b. 1423, 15. . 

Alia ratio est, quum imseritur sententiv aliquid, quod proprie non ad eam per- 
tinct, ut apud Aristoph, Pac. 137. appellatio, 

ἀλλ᾽ ὦ μέλ᾽ ἄν μοι σιτίων διπλῶν ἔδει. 
Ac nescio an codem referendum sit, quod in Mcclesiaz, 218. et libri et Suidas 
Ve χρηστῶς sig scriptum &xhibent : 
ἢ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων πόλι: 

εἰ τοῦτο χρηστῶς εἶχεν, οὐκ ἂν ἐσώζετο, 

εἰ μῆ τι καινὸν ἄλλο περιειμγάξετυ ; 
Elmsleius in Addend. ad Ach. 127. conpicichat οὐκ ἐσώξετ᾽ ἄν. ld quidem mi- 
nus metri quam senstis cauasa prastat: mon endian nam ρον τές cssct, sed num 
non easet salva dicit. Sed id vide an sic dixerit : 

« εἰ τοῦτο χρηστῶς εἶχ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἐσώξετο ; 

quod est τοῦτο ἂν χρηστῶς ἔχουσα οὐκ ἐσώζετο, Koquea modo defendi posset, 
quod Ieyebatur apud Andocidem p. 77. (150. §. 6. Bokk.) ὧν ἕνεκα, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
εἰ ἀνθρωπίνως περὶ ἐμοῦ γινώσκοιτε ἂν εἴητε ἄνδυες εὐγ"ωμονέστεροι, Nist 101 nunc 
vx tribus codd. quorum uno ad eunt finem jain Schueiseruy usus eral ad Acnoph. 
de Vectigal. 6, 2. editups esset εἴητε ἄν. 

Que de duplex ay disimus, cadunt etiam in iteratum. Itaque vehiementer 
ertavit Werferus in Act. Monac. 1. p. 252. quam ἀπ Lsocrauis p. 5. D. quo supra 
usi sumus, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν πράττουσιν ἐπιτιμῴης, sic seuubi voluit: ἃ τοῖς ἄλ- 
Aus, ἂν πράττονσιν, ἂν ἐπιτιμῴης. Paullo nitiuis, verte non aly lingue ratione 
wiénum esset, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν, πράττουσιν ἂν, ἐπιτιμῴης᾽ sed id significarct, quie 
ewleris, si )αιοίγὶ sint, ecprebres. Nane autem si duplex ἂν ponendum est, co- 
buwrent ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις lw πράττουσιν" itaque quod seliquum est, ἐπιτμυύῃς, non 
potest dici ἂν ἐπιτιμῴης, quia ἂν in puiucipio positum esset, sed dicendum est 
émtingys ἄν. Pauca de millemy id exempla docebunt. Demosth. p. 819, 
22. ἔτι δὲ τὸ πρὰγμ᾽ ἂν ἐξελέγξαι ζητῶν ἐξήτησεν ἄν με tov παῖδα. 1132, 28. 
πῶς ἂν οὖν pd: εἰδὼς ὃ πατὴρ αὐτὸν ᾿Αθηναῖον ἐσόμενον ἔδωκεν ἂν τὴν ἑαυτυῦ 
γυναῖκα; 1368, 18. οὖς ἄν τις δεόμενυς ex πηνηρῶν πραγμάτων εἴπειεν ἄγ. 1[.ι- 
cian. Ποι ποίη, 65. ὅ Φειδίας ἄν “τε ἰδὼν ὕνυχα λέοντος ἔγνω ἂν ὅτι λέοντός 
ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ ἑωράκει ποτὲ Nears ὅλον; Sed alo addita vocabulo quod ad wlud 
verbum peitincat, praponere potoris verbo paticulam, ut ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν πράτ- 
τυυσι μεγάλως ἂν ἐπιτιμῴην. De mosth. pp. 1159, 14. καίτοι πῶς ἂν εἰ μὴ πεπο- 
“μισμένον τε ἦν καὶ ἐπηγγέλκειν αὐτοῖς, εὐθὺς ἂν ἀπέλαβυν, In eumdem er- 
rorem, in (μιοη Werferus, σὰ Porsonus, aielescens quidem, incideraf, quum 

Advevs, 6" 4Ὁ, Antiphanis veqsus apud Atheawom p. 3. F. sic putabat scubendas 
wu, τοῦ δ᾽ ty τις ἄλλον Tpus θεῶν, πάτερ, οὕνειζ᾽ dy 
εὔξαιτο πλυντεῖν εὐπορεῖν τε χρήμάτων ; a 
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fun utomnes in omm doctrine hbcralis genere prinuipes μὰ αἰ 4, et censeas 
ton, ul offam diudss tibitobuciimus, qae tc nobis tranquilliorem tacit, potms quam 
ritionibus te vesberemus, ct sr opus Τὰς αὐ, etiam ἃ canma tue ποκα mutuemm 
digaid, quo tunquun fast prohe dedolitas, incipi as ve lle mussare, εἰ moderation, 


modcstia, vercou die lunites non magi ire ? : 
Mu ambartius ( ommontono ad Ramuresiu vn de Prado. 


PREPACL. δὰ 

Fis scarcely necessury fo tell the reader, thit, mthe years 1010 
and 1519, Erasmus published his first and second ὁ titions of the 
Greck ‘Pestaent, botlf wha omitted the three heavenly wit 

nesses. That having promised Lee to insert them in his text, a 
they were found in a single Giech Ms., le was soon taformed of 
the cxstence of such a Ms in England, and conscquently imserted 
Ι John ν. 7. an ins third edition, 1522. That this Ms. after 1 
profound sleep of two centurtes, has at last been found im the 
library of Trinity College, Dabhn. That the Complut®asiin edi- 
tion,’which was not published tll 1522, though it picfesses to be 
printed in 1oLd, his the seventh and eighth’ verses patched up 
fiom the modern 1 atingMss., and the final clause of the erzhth 
verse, Which 1s onitted in its proper place, transferred to the cud 
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of the seventh. That Colinwus in 1522 omitted the verse, on the 
faith of Mss. That R. Stephens, in his famous edition of 1550, 
inserted the verse, and marked the words ἐν τῷ οὖραι ᾧ as wanting 
m seven Mss. That Beza, suspecting no mistake, concluded that 
these seven Moss. contamed the rest of the seventh verse, and the 
eighth with the words ἐν τῇ γῇ. All these circumstances are cither 
so well known, or inentioned so fully in the following Letters, that 
it would be a tedious repetition to dwell, longer on them at pre- 
sent. 

In the year 1670, the Arian Sandius made. a formidable attack 
on the verse, which was followed by a more formidable attack 
from Simon in his Critieal History of the N. T. aud other works 
pertaining to the same subject. Soon after the appearauee of 
Simou’s book, between the years 1690 and 1700, Sir Isaac New- 
ton wrote a dissertation on 1 John v. 7. in which he collected, 
vranged, and strengthened Simon’s arguments, and gave a clear, 
exact, and compiehensive view of the whole question. ‘This dis- 
sertation, which was wot published till 1754, and then nuperfectly, 
has been lately restored by Dr. Horsley in the last edition of New- 
ton’s works from an original Ms. In the mean time Kettner 
answered Simon in three publications, in which he has produced 
mast of the arguments usually alleged on is side, but mixed with 
so many absurd and trifling observations, that to read through 
them is no moderate exercise of patience. He reckons in the 
second centyry twenty-seven, in the third twenty-nine, in the 
fourth forty-two reasons, which might hinder the Fathers from 
appealing to the heavenly witnesses. Of the third set of reasons. 
his eighteenth is, lest that text might seem to favor Sabellian- 
ism; his twenty-fourth, lest Constantine the Great, being then a 
eatechumen, should be scandalised! At the end of his disserta- 
tion he bursts out into the following rapturous eapressions, which 
[ shall copy, without attempting towtuamfuse their elegance into 
English. : 

“Nihil enim mibi gratius quam bene mercri de hoc illustri 
dicto, quod est Theologia Johannea in nuce, est instar ste!h> prima: 
magnitudinis In Scriptura, est margarita Biblica pietiosissima, ct 
flo Novi Testamenti pulchertimus, est compendinm analogia fidci 
dc Prinitas>, ut alia clogia m dedicatione adducta taceamus. 

“4 Latet inexhaustus screntiarum thesaurus in boc eacellentigsimo 
dicto. Hic enim Fheologi tres articulos fidei, Jurisconsulti tres 
advocatos calestes ct testes summos, Medici’?tres animarum medi- 
cos inveniunt. Sistitur nobis in hoe dicfo Philosophia et Panso- 
phia quadam sublimior. , Meftapbvsic? cns unum verum, bonum, 
Logics pradicationes itsitatas contemplari possaut. Ethicus ceimit 
eu hee tooo summum Yonum, Physicus fridem trum columns, et 
Asfrofosus coucuisum tite planetaruin sive tics sqdes observat, 
Yathematious disett, quomodo tics stint unum moAmthmetica 
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Divina, Musicus Musicam suavissimam trium vocum in fextu 
concentumyue harmonicum audire potest. " Opticus, si quid videt, 
svidet speculum Deitatis, et in suo int’ ectu ob hujus mysterii alti- 
tudipem invent Cameram quandam obs wam.  Pnewnatici spii- 
tialifatem Der cognoscere possunt. Rhetores hoe dictum vonsi- 
derantes, affectum admirat omy movere ΟΡ ΠΏ ΙΓ et exclamare, ἢ 
profunditas saprentiv Dei! Aulici tres gratiosissimos Monaichas 
calestes erga subditos in pesno gratize venerari possunt,” 

At last Mill's long-expected edition of the N. T. was published. 
Sull mote and more evidence produced against the verse! Mill, 
alter fairly summing up the evidence on both sides, just as we 
should espect him to declare the verse spurious, 15 unaccountably 
transformed into a defender, Abbé L. Roger, Dean of Bourges, 
pablohed, Par, 1715, two dissertations, in the first of which he 
defends 1 John vy. 7. It ought to be mentioned to his credit, that, 
having examined the Mss. in the royal brary at Paris, he sub- 
scribed to the opinion of Lucas Brnugensy, Simon, and Le Long, 
and ingenuously confessed that the semicircle in, stephens’s edition, 
Which now follows the words ἐν ro οὔρων ᾧ in the seventh verse, 
ought to be placed after the words ἐν τῇ γῇ in the eighth, 

But Martin, Pastor of the French church at the Hague, thought 
such moderation as this a base desertion of the cause. In his 
Treatise on Revealed Religion he spends a great part on the single 
question of 1 John v. 7. He afterwards defended the genuineness 
of the verse in three books against Emlyn’s Full Enquiry, Answer, 
and Reply. In all these petformances he manfully asserted the 
right position of Steplens’s semicircle. ‘Tlas he did by a slight 
assumption, that Stcphens and all his assistants, compositors, Ac. 
wete infallible; an assumption which Mr. Travis Sas since bor- 
rowed, Emlyn, it must be owned, left Martin in possession of the 
field ; and yet, L know not how, the opinion of Emlyn made many 
converts; and Bishop Smajlbrookhe’ seems not to have been satis- 
fied with Martit#s defence; for he says that httle has been said 
deamst Mr. Emlyn, except what has been offered by the ingenious 
Mr. Martyeel he Greek English editor of the N,'T. in 1729 threw 
the verse ont of his test, and subjoined a long note to the place, 
which, though if is appareatly written with great labor, does not 
deserve the praises bestowed on it by Sostpater.”  ‘Twellsrefuted 
this editor after Ins manner; but he scarcely quits Martin, except 
in giving up the spurious Prologue, and appealing, to the new-found 
testimony of Cassiodorus, 

Bengelius, whose editioa was published in 1734, allows, in his 


, Φ 
' In aletter to Dr. Bentley concerning the C$mplutensian edition 
See the beginning of De Missy’s first letter, Jugen. Brit. vol. via. and 
Felton’s Moyer’s Lectures, p. 368. 
* Commentaries and Essays, vol. 1 p, 145. 
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note on this passage, that it is in no genuine Ms.; that the Com- 
plutensian editors interpolated it from the Latin version; that the 
Codex Britannicus iy good for nothing ; that Stephens’s semicircle 
is misplaced; that no ancient Greek writer vites che heavenly wit- 
nesses; that many Latins omt them; and that they were neither 
erased by the Arians, nor absorbed by the homaoteleuton. Surely 
then the verse is spurious. No; this learned man finds out a way 
of escape; the passage was of so sublime and mysterious ἃ natute, 
that the secret discipline of the church withdrew it from the public 
books, till it was gradually lost. Under what a want of evidence 
must a critic labor, who resorts to such au argument! Wetstein 
and Mr. Griesbach have iu their respective editions given judicious 
abridgments of the authorities and arguments on both sides; but 
from the necessary brevity of notes, some previous Information 1s 
reguisite, before they can be perfectly understood, 

Such was the state of the controversy, and all the learned’ had 
abaudoned the defence of the verse. Mr. Gibbon expressed the 
general opinion with great exactness and impartiality in a passage 
of the third volume of his Iistory. Perhaps the historian, who 
must have foreseen many attacks on other parts of his work, ap- 
prehended none on this passage. Perhaps he thought, that an 
opinion which he possessed in common with many orthodox 
critics, might he suffered to pass without molestation. 

But if these were lis hopes, he was disappointed, 

The Rev. Mr. Travis publisbed three short letters agaiust him 
in the Getitleman’s Magazine, 1782. These letters be afterwards 
reprinted (ito. 1784), with two others, much fonger, addressed to 
Mr. Gibbon, in which he professed to discuss the whole question, 
and vindicate the authentteny of 1 John v. 7. Afterwards having 
learned that Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Griesbach, and others, bad 
written on the subject, ke published a second edition (vo. 1786), 
with some alterations, and a considerable increase of bulk. 

f had read, though without examining every nanute particle of 
their reasoning, Mill, Wetstein, Newton, and I was fully satisfied 
of the spuriousness of the verse from my general rgeqilection of 
their arguments. But T must thus far confess my obligations to 
Mr. Travis, that the appearance of his. hook induced me to recon- 
sider the subject with a little more attention. In the course of this 
inquiry, I found such aston‘shing instances of error, such intrepid 
assertions contrary to fact, that 1 almost doubted whether I were 
awake while I read ther . But at last I discovered that Mr. Travis 
wis ustranger to all criticism, sacred sand profane ; and that he 
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> Bentley read a piblic lecture, which is still extant, aud Able Lon- 
guerue wiote a dissem alien, which perhaps is still extaut, to prove this 
verse spurivus. Semler to» has written a Critical History ofthe text, in 
German, which I have not been able to procure. 
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Φ 
had read searcels any thing even on the subject of the contested 
verse, except Martin’s publications, ‘This discovery opened my 
eyes, and made me see why Mr. Travis was, as Professor Michaelis | 
niuhtly says, “halfa century behind-hand in his information.” 

The reader will hardly thank me for repecting ny own opinion 
of Ms. Travis; but ot imay amese him to know fic sentiments of 
learned foreigrers. [shall therefore give some extracts, commu- 
nicated to me by a friend, from Michaelis’s Newe Orientalische und 
Ereectische Bibliothgk, Gottingen, 1786, p. 1.4. He says, that 
“4 Mer. 'Pravis 1s indisputably half a century belund-hand in critical 
knowlege ; and, consequently, unacquainted with matters univer- 
sally known; a proof this, that the verse 1 Jolin v. 7. has more 
and warmer friends in England than in Germany.” He declares 
that he shall net honor Mr. Travis with ἃ particular review, to the 
loss of ng own time, and of his reader's money and patience; that 
most of Mr, ‘Travis’s arguments have been abeady auswered, or 
given up by the very defenders of the verse; that af he were dis- 
posed to re-examine the question, he shouli de obliged to tran- 
scribe his own [ntroduction, which Mr. Travis quotes in the English 
translation of the fist edition ; but thoagh be has not seen the last 
edition of 1777, he might have found the particulars in other 
authors. He proceeds to remark how sham <tully Mr. Travis treats 
Dr. Benson, while he humsclf betrays a+ + ὦ blamable ignorance 
concerning the Slavenie version. After guoting Mr. Travis’s 
words ou that subject, ‘ Nuw,” says the Professor, “Jet any one 
compare my 88th section, and the note from Mr. Poletika’s letter,? 
aud judge. I donot here complain of disstmulation, but of extreme 
ignorance.” : 

‘Against Mr. Griesbach, Mr. Travis waite; with incredible 
ignorance. [f Vr. Ciriesbach chooses to defend himself, he may ; 
but 1 should judge it perfectly needless. Why ts there not a word 
for or againgt Martlivi, san erthodox Athanasian rejecter of the 
verse? [le wrote too in Lath, and might have been read by 
Mr. Travis, who scems to understand no living languages but 


"The sum of Pol-tika’s ngte 1s, tat he believes 1 John v. 7. to have 
been inserted in the Slavome version dming the lifetime of the patri- 
arch Nicon; foritisain the edition of 1653, but not in the preceding 
editiows printed at Moscow and Kiow, All these editions Mr. Poletika 
possesses 5 hie ihewhse possesses suine Mos. of tle Acts and pistles 
written balore the era of punting; but neither tn them, mor in any 
copics Uhat ever came into kis hands, could he find the passage. 

Michaelis adds, that it is not in the Ostrow edition, nef in ancient 
Mss, He doubts whether the edition of 1092 bas tin ths text or mare 
gin. Tam alinost persuaded that it 15 m the mafzin, becanse else Tyee 
no reason why the overseers of the edition ¢- 1663 sheuld not have 
taken 1t at once into the teat, if they horrowef tt from an edition where 
it was already 1n full possession. See the litter part,of my eirbth letter. 
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French and English. But perhaps” (and 1 firmly believe the Pro- 
fessor In the 1 ΝᾺ “Mr, ‘Travis did not know that there was such 
aman or such a book in the world.” 

Mr. Zoclluer loudly complains that Mr. Travis has not only 
disfigured lis ietter by errors of the press, but also mutilated it in 
such a manner, as to make him appear the defender of a bad 
cause.’ He then adds that part of his letter which Mr. Travis had 
suppressed after the second break in his Appendix, p. 590. It 
consists of two paragraphs, which together would have made, as [ 
calculate, about thirty lines of Mr. Travis’s book. These are some 
of his words; “Omnia hee accuratius perpendenti, mihi quidem 
videtur, codicem Ravianum adhue non satis certo pro apographo 
polvelottorum Conmplutensium haberi.” Mr Travis, by the pru- 
dent omission of this hesitating sentence, has made Mr, Zoellner 
seem to give a final opinion in favor of the genuineness of the Ms. 
There is no mark of defect in the letter, as it is printed in the 
Appendia ; so that the reader cannot help tahing it for the whole 
that Mr. Zoellner wrote. Being curious therefore to know how 
Mr. Travis bad expressed his promise to print the letter, 1 turned 
to p. 01, dnd found tats cautions notes ‘ Appendix, No. 
KATE. Where thris letter is given more at large.” But who would 
beheve that in Mr. Zoellner’s letter the following sentence. origi- 
nally existed 2“ νερὰ omuem dubitationts aleam, si nilul ahud, id 
quidem positum est, codicem Ravianum in re critica vin ullius 
momenti esse; non ἫΝ quod non vana stopicione prematur, sed 
quod valde recens sit, Stoschio alitsque judicibus, certe post 
annum 1453 scriptus.” ‘Let tany man believe Mr. Travis hereafter, 
when he talks of his own truth, candor, charity, and upright  in- 
tentions, or when he is angry with ptliers for their deticiency i m 
those qualities, Whenever L hear such zealous stichlers for truth, 
they bring to my mind those undetected females who rail with all 
the bitterness and insolence of conscious virtue against the frail- 
ties of their less prudent sisters. ° Mr. Pappelbanin also wrote a 
letter to Mr. Travis on the subject of his books but, as Mr. Travis 
has not thought fit to publish it, Michaelis promises tet print it, if 
he can obtain the author's Icave, 

Messrs. Henke and Bruns, in their Ahnales Literarit (Helmstadt, 
Mas 1794, p. δ --591), have given a short review of the same 
work. After quoting Mr. Gibbon’, note, they procéed in this 
manner: “These few words of Mr. Gibbon, who perhaps never 
uttered more truth in his life, have so vexed the writer of these 
letters. that he has resumed tue whole dispute, as if it were still uu- 
decide: d, and has brought forth this child of his diligence, or rather 
this abortion, with a vast body. but no ΕΒ The singular 
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' LT Lad myself observed, Uhat Mr. Zoellner was rather an advocate 
than a judge, Letter v. p. 123. , 
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good fortune of this work, to be twice published in a short space 
of time, has inspied our artist with a wonderful confidence, whieh 
he himself professes; others perhaps may call 1 impudence.” 
They then giv a brief sketch of the wi, with some proper re“ 
‘marks: they make themselves very merry with Mr. ‘Travis’s sus- 
picions of Erasmus and the argument drawn from his Paraphiases, 
together with the accurate ehrc iology of making Erasmus pablish 
his Paraphrases in 1541, five years alter he was dead, and twenty- 
one years after they “were written. They laugh at Mr. Travis’s 
credulity in relying on Stephens's accuracy, and Beza’s ocular in- 
spection of the 13? not 106 Moss.; at his repetition of Martin's 
miserable reasons ; at his appeal to L. Valla, and the ouly edition 
eMant in Emope; at his implicit trust inthe later Latins, Lyranus, 
Aquinas, Durandus, Lombard, Ac.3 at his infallible method of 
araning to prove that Walafrid Strabus found the heavenly wit- 
nesses tn Greek Mos. With equal contempt they pass over his 
prelercuce of the interpolated edition of Eacherius to the genuine; 
his security ia the prologue of Pseudo- Jerome addressed to Dama- 
sus (read Eustochium); Ins confidence in the testimony of Cyprian 
bached by Fulgentins, in the Lateran council,’in the revision of 
Charlemagne, the history of Victor, the Apostolos, the modera 
Grech confession of faith, ἄς, ἄπο." 

Though T had by some pains and study qualified myself to pro- 
nounce the same sentence on Mr, Sravis's book, L should have 
still kept my opinions to myself. My natural indolence, my en- 
gagement in other studies, my contempt of the work, hindered ime 
from troubling the public with my thoughts, 1 read with a smile 
commendations ? of Mr. Travis in print, and found no inelination 
to contradict opinions, which (with Vindex’s Ivave) could only 
proceed from ignorance or bigotry. ΑΥ last appeared, in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for August 1788, p. 700. a letter signed Ebla- 
nensis, Challenging Mr. Gibbon to come forth in person and break 
a lance with*hat valiant hnighé of the μων brotherhood, Mr. Tra- 
vio. So much ignorance of the questen joined with au equal 
quantity of snsolence, as Well to Mr, Gibbon as to others, excited 
my indignation, aud raised a hasty resolution of writing some re- 
marks on Mr. ‘Travis’s wtters,*and semling them to the same 
journal in which his own first letters, and this magnanimous chal- 
lenge, had appeared. I meant at first rather to expose Mr. ‘Travis’s 
way ‘of managing this controversy, than to eqter into the contro- 
versy itself. But when F considered that it would be little more 


‘ What these gentlemen say, in their corfcise, manner, so Wwell agrees 


with the observations scattered through the fellowing letters, that, if I 
had met with their review suone:, 1 would haz ὁ inserted it intire. ͵ 

? Gent. Mug. Aug. 1784, p. 565.—Aug* 1785, p. δ64.---τδορῖ, 1785, p. 
686, 687.—March 1787, p. 281. “ ἫΝ 
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trouble to undertake the one than the other; that it would be a 
goud deed to let the public know how far they misht trust big 
words and bold promises; that, though many were fitter for this 
tush than myself, suine were averse to labor, and others perhaps 
afraid of consequences; when 1 considered all these things, | 
changed my plan, and determined, besides occasional animadver- 
sions on Mr. Travis, to give a gencral abstract of the main ques- 
tion, “ Mea fuit semper hwcin hac re votuntas et sententia, quem- 
vis ut hoe mallem de tis qui essent idonet, suscipere quam me; me 
ut mallem, quam neminem.” Iu consequence of this resolution, I 
inserted seven letters (which make the five first of this collection) 
ia the Gentleman's Magazine for October and December 1788, 
February, April, May, June, August, 1789. A gentleman who 
called himself Vindex, in the same Magazine for January 1759, p. 
12. after mentioning “ Mr. Gibbon’s contemptuous inattention to 
Mr. Travis’s irrefragable* defence,” added the following note : 
*«¢ A Cambridge correspondent has not rendered it less so by his 
feeble strictures in your Magazine for October last, p. 876. Dat 
veniam corvis.” I gaye Vindex a gentle rebuke in my next letter 
(II. p. 17.), but he was too headstrong to take advice, and replied 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, p. 225. I shall only 
transcribe a part of his letter. 
Mr. Urban, 

Youur? zealous, knowing, and discrcet correspondent, in p. 
101—-105 of your last Magazine, who is happily exempt from 
“the weakness that fools call candor,” is pleased to insinuate 
that # “ bigotry” alone can support the authenticity of the famous 
text 1 Jolin v. 7. ,'This surely is ‘** the excess of Christian bene- 
volence.” Let this literary Goliath “4 beware of measuring the 
integrity of other men by his own narrow conceptions.” * * * * 4 
As to Mr. Travis, ‘with whom 1 have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted,” I flatter myselt that he will “never be weary of an- 
swering” those opponents who ‘* ar: never weary ΟἹ repeating the 
same baffled and exploded reasons.” Contemptuous inatt -ntion 
will justly be construed as ‘%a proof of conscious impntence.” 
Let him therefore, ““complimeuts being passed, begin on busi- 
ness.” To him it may be safely leit. Inthe mean time, ‘ 4 will you, 
Mr. Uiban, advise” his supercilious antagonist “in a whisper,” 
not te issue las dictates “ quast ea cathedra,” though he may have 
a sufhciency of learping to fill the chair. But dees not hie “food 
mother” know him too well to place him in the chair. ‘* Foeenum 
habet “n coma.” ᾿ 

Ι φιοίο this trash merely tu show how ready any peison is to 
decide on these points, though neither qualified by nature nor art 
for the discussion of\ hem, and to think he benefits the world by 
ΡΟ ΠΝ ἴω his opinion.”.As, if truth in these cases always depended 
Ol a in yority of voices ! 
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jut being tired of this tedivus method of publication, I quitted 
tt, as soon as Thiel finished the subject, of Greek Mos., with a 
promise to resuine the dispute in another form, Some time after- 
wards, white ΝΣ letticrs were in the press Mr, Travis sent to the, 
“(Δ αν Magazine for January 1790 such a defence of Ste- 
phens and Dede, os Martin himself would have blushed to father. 
He there repeated, almost weid = for word, what she had al- 
ready said ia his book, and [© had confuted. He had not 
even knowlege cnongheto see, or candor enongh to own, the 
most palpable errovs of the press; but still assumed, without 
Shame, a position do itself absurd, and showu by me to be 
totally groundless, the perpetual infallibility of Stephens’s margin. 
I replied in the next month minutely to cvery article of the de- 
fence; und, as Mr. Travis, in his zeal for Stephens’s character, 
had forgotten his own, I reminded him of a few offences that he 
had committed against his favorite virtue, Truth. Dut he declined 
my proposal of retracting or defending his assertions, by calling 
me Thersites, saying that he despised my railings,” and making a 
sort of promise, that when my volume camesout, he would take it 
into consideration, We shall therefore soon sce what efforts his 
ingenuous temper wil make to acknowlege or excuse his errors. 
Lhere perform my promise, which perhaps Mr. Travis and my 
readers would bave forgiven me for breaking. Such as these 
letters are, I deliver them to the judgment of the public. 1 shall 
make no professions of diligence and fidelity, for two reasons ; 1. 
Because 1 conceive, that such a profession is always implied in the 
very circumstance of becoming an author; and, 2. Because in the 
present case it would be daugerous as well as unnecessary. For 
all that are well acquainted with Mr. ‘Travis’s Sgok would infalli- 
bly feel either their suspicions roused, or their laughter provoked, 
if | pretended, like him, that ‘¢ Truth was the sole aim, object, and 
ead,” of the following letters. But before I take my leave, I would 
gladly preve's two or three supjections, which 1 foresee ; That 
I have treated a grave subject with too much levity, and a digni- 
tary of the church with too much freedom; and, what is a much 
a’ ὦ ᾿ 
more gricvous crime, that I may be thouglit to defend heresy, and 
to attack the Catholic faith. ὁ 
To the first and second objections [ answer, that I could not 
treat the subject in any other manner, if 1 treated iteat all. To 
perfise such ἃ mass of falsehood and sophistry; and to write re- 
marks on it, without sometimes giving way tv laughter, and some- 
times tu indignation, was, to me at least, impossible. For the first, 
let Tertullian? plead iny excuse. ‘ Si et ridebitur alicubi, materiis 
ipsis satistiet. Multa sunt sic digna rawinci, ne gravitgte adorcn- 
tur. Vanitati proprie festivitas cedit. Cotgruit et veritati ridere, 
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quia latans; de wmulis suis Iudere, quia secura est.” For the 
second, J am persuaded that every attentive reader, who believes 
me right in the statement of my facts and the tenor of my argu- 
ment, will allow, that even harsher expressions would in such a 
case be justified. Besides, I confess, I never mucG admired that 
mock politeness, which expresses a strong charge ina long-winded 
periphrasis of halfa dozen lines, when the complete sense might 
be conveyed in as many words, 

Je ne puis ricn nommer, si ce n'est pur son nom; 

Jappelle ua chat un chat * * * 7-8 * ® F 

Mr. Gibbon, after answering an accusation brought against him 
by Mr. Davis, thus proceeds: “I disdain to adda single reflec- 
lion; nor shall T qualify the conduct of my adversary with any of 
those epithets, which might seem to be the eapressions of resent- 
ment, though T should be coustiained to make use of them as the 
only terms in the English Janguage which could accurately repre- 
sent my cool and unprejudiced sentiments.” [ desire to know 
whether Mr. Davis was at all obliged to Mr. Gibbon for this exertion 
of his goud-nature 1 ‘Or who sees not that such moderation pro- 
ceeds from malice, and is only affected in order to possess the 
reader with a more lively resentment against the offender ? 

As ariver tastes of the soil through which it last flowed, our 
style generally takes a tincture from the last book we read, ‘This 
must be my excuse, if Pbave too much disregarded the laws of 
civility, that by reading Mr. Travis, 1 have been insensibly infected 
with his spirit. But whatever apology 1 owe to others on this 
score, | owe none to him. Ele thinks himself authorised to treat 
the most eminent men for learning and virtue with the utmost 
contempt and ingotence. He is the fast man that should he per- 
mitted to be angry with others for railing. ‘Idne alteri crimini 
dabis, quod eodem tempore, in cadem provincia tu ipse fecisti? 
audebisne ila accusare alterum, ut quo minus tute condemnere, 
reciisare NOU possis 2” δος οἷ ὦ 

The truth of the third objection 1 deny. [maintain that my 
book is virtually a defence of orthodoxy. He, t apprelend, does 
the best service to truth, who hinders it from being suppOiied by 
falsehood. ‘Touse a weak argumecit in behalf οὗ ἃ good cause, can 
only tend to infuse a suspicion of the cause itself into the minds of 
all whe see'the weakness of the argument. Such a procedure is 
scarcely a remove short of pious fraud. ‘* Pro pietate nostra tam 
multa sunt vera, utefalsa tanquam ignavi milites atque inutiles 
oneri sint magis quam auailic ’’ What good can we expect to work 
on heretics.or infidels by producing the heavenly witnesses? 
Will they submit to dispute with us, if we revive such stale and 
exploded reasons? Wij they not believe, or affect to believe, that 
éhis texts the only, at liast the chief pillar, of our faith; and that, 
like Sir Martin Mar-all, we: continue to fumble on the lute, long 
after the music Is over? : ΤΠ ἃ 
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What candor or fairness iif dispute, eselaims a Papisf, can be 
expected from ἀπὸ Protestant heretics; who still mamtain the. 
obsolete scandal of Pope Joan, which has been so frequently and 
fully contuted What justice, mighta ν΄ hometan exclaim, ean’ 
wé hope frou’ the Christian dogs, who still nropagate the ridieu- 
lous tale of the Prophet's pigeon ? 

Ifany expressions occur, were [seem to speak stightingly of 
orthodoxy, let the reader consider, that in disputing against a 
passage generally supposed to favor the cause of orthodoxy, my 
subject sometimes compelled me to assume the person of a here- 
tic. But when, for the sake of brevity, Fuse the word artho- 
doxy ma vad sense, 1 mean not that respectoble ornodoyy 
Which defends the doctrine of the 'Prmity with fir argument and 
rennine scuptire, but that spuzions orthodoxy which is the ever- 
flowing of zeal without knowlege which is not contented avith 
our professing the common faith, but would force us to defend it 
by all and singular the arguments, whether weak or stiong, and all 
the teats, whether spurious of genuine, that have ever been en- 
ployed in its defence ;- -which, whenever & sotten and ruinous 
outwotk of religion is demolished, utters as hidtous a shriek, as if 
the very foundations of the building were shaken, and the church 
of Christ nodded to her fall. 

Yet why defeud Mr. Gibbon, an enemy? 1 do not defend My, 
Gibhon, except by accident. I defend Erasmus, Sir ἴ, Newton, 
La Croze, Mr. Giriesbach, and other Christians. But where would 
have been the harm, if | had avowed myself the defender of Mr. 
Gibbon? Because he is an enemy? For that very reason 1 sould 
detend him. And 1 wish that: every writer who attacks the infi- 
dels would weigh the accusations, and keep a stiict watch over 
himself, lest his zeal should hurry him too far. ° For when an ad- 
versary can effectually overthrow one serions charge out of ten 
brought against him, the other oine, though they may be both 
true and impertant, will pas unheeded by the greater part of 
readers. 

An inpngrtial judge, I think, must allow, that Mr. Gibbon’s 
History is one of the ablest performances of its hind that has ever 
appeared. His industry,is ind@fatigable ; his accuracy scrupu- 
lous; his reading, which indeed 15 sometimes ostentatiously dis- 
played, immense; Ins attention always awake ; his memory reten- 
tive! his style emphatic and expressive ; his τὰν αι harmonious, 
His reflections are often just and profound ; he pleads clog uently 
for the rights of mankind, and the duty of toleration; nor does 
his humanity ever slumber, unless when women? are ravished, or 
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1 Chapter lvil. note 54. ? See thea@vhole sixteenth chapter. 
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Mr. Gibbon shows, it is true, so strong a dislike to Christianity, 
as visibly disqualifies hin for that society, of which he has created 
Aiminus Marcellinus president. [ confess that 1 see nothing 
wrouz in Mr, Gibbon’s attach on Christiinity. «ft proceeded, I 
doubt not, from the purest and most virtuous motive, We can 
only blame lim for carrying on the attach iu an iasidions manner, 
and with improper weapons, Ife often makes, when be cannot 
readily find, an ocetsion to insult our religion; which he hates so 
corhally, that he might seem to revenge some personal injury. 
Such is his eagerness in the cause, that he stoops to the most 
despeable pun, or to the most awkward perversion of language, 
for the pleasure of turning * the Seripture into ribaldry, or of calling 
Jesus * an impostor. 

Though lis style is in general correct and elegant, he sometimes 
“ὗν 5 out the thread ofhis verbosity finer than the staple of his 
argument.”? In endeavoring to avoid vulgar terms, he too fre- 
quently dignifies trifles, and clothes common thouglits in a splen- 
did dress, that would be rich enough for the noblest ideas. In 
short, we are too often reminded of “that greatman, Mr. Prig, the 
auctioneer,* whose manner was so inimitably fine, that he had as 
much to say on a ribbon as a Rapheel.” 

Sometimes, in his anxiety to vary his phrase, he becomes ob- 
scure; and, instead of calling his personages dy their names, 
defines them by their birth, alliance, office, or other circumstances 
of their history. Thus an honest gentleman is often described by 
ἃ circumlocution, lest the same word should be twice repeated in 
the same page. Sometimes epithets are added, which the tenor 
of the sentence renders unnecessary. Sometimes in his attempts 
at elegance, he loses sight of English,’ and sometimes of sense. 

A less pardonable fault is that rage for indecency which per- 
vades the whole work, but especially the last volumes. Aud, to 
the honor of his consistency, this is the same inan who i3 50 
prudish that he dares not call Beiisarias a cuckolf,’ because it, is 
too bad a word for a decent historian to use. Uf the history were 
anonymous, I should guess that these disgraceful obscgnijies were 
written by some debanchee, who having from age, or accident, or 
excess, survived the practice of list, stil indulged himeclf in the 


ε 


' Chapter lx, note 32, 3 Chapter xi. note 63. 

3 Love's Labor Lost, * Fuote’s Minor. 

5 ( hapterxlvii. nearnote1§ ‘Yet alatent and almost invisible spark 
still dvrhed among the embers of controversy.” If it lurked, it was pro- 
bably iategt. Chapter ]. near note 153. “The author of a mighty revolu- 
tion aypears to have buen endowed with a pious and contemplative (15- 
position,” 1 might with equal want of precision say of Mr. Gibbon, “The 
authur of ἃ bulky history wppears to be perfectly free from superstition.” 
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luxury of speculation; ‘and exposed the impotent imbeeility, 
after he had lose the vigor of the passions,” ' 

But these few faults mahe tno considerable abatement in my 
general vatcey Notwithstanding all. particular defects, ἢ 
yrtatiy admire the whole; as Lshould ada re a beautiful face in 
the author, though it were tarnished with a few freckles; or as [ 
should admire au elegant: person and address, though they were 
blemished with a little affectation. 

Yet, to say the truth, 1 have one censure in reserve. A candid 
acknowlegement of*error does not seem to be Mr. Gibbon’s slang 
virtue. He promisetl * (if ] understand him rightly) that ina future 
edition he would expunge the words “ of Armenia,” or mahe an 
equivalent alteration. A new edition has appeared; but J have 
looked in vain to find a correction of that passage. Lam almost 
persuaded, that the misrepresentation of Gennadius was not wilful ; 
but that Mr. Gibbon transenbing the Greek from the wargin of 
Petavius, wrote by mistake αἰδοῦμαι for αἰδοῦνται. This error has 
now been so long published, that it is scarcely possible to suppose 
him ignorant of the charge. He lias had an opportunity of con- 
fessing and correcting the mistake: yet still it keeps its place in 
the octavo edition. 

For my own pait, having professed in the following letters to 
retract any mistake on conviction, [ here preseut the reader with 
a list of additions and corrections, which I have intermixed with 
the typographical faults. 

[Here follows a list of Errata, which we have corftected.] 

{1 discover any fresi mistakes, 1 shall be happy to have an 
early oppostunity of correcting them. I should be extremely 
obhged τὸ the candor or curiosity of the public, if they would 
give me this opportunity by calling for a second edition. On that 
joyful occasion, I engage to amend all the errors detected in this 
book, either by myself or others. Nor will I blot out the traces 
of these efrurs, as if L was’ashamed of the common lot of author- 
ship, but let them remain, and subjoin to each ἃ correcting note. 
This will I think, be the surest pledge uf the innocence of my in- 
tentions, if any of my mistakes should chance to wear a suspicious 
appearance. With respect to ¢ public confession of error, 1 should 
think it a duty, and nota merit, fF did not see hoy reluctantly 
and ungracefully most men submit to it. My example theicfore 
miy perhaps conduce to the instruction of younger or more bash- 
Fal authors, whem the dread of a recantation, natural in the outset 
of a literary career, might tempt to dangerous and dishonest con-« 
cealments, I should rejoice to be able to add, that my example 
may couduce to the instruction of pooferity, if I were hot too well 
acquainted with the weakness both of my own aud my adversaricg’ 
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abilities, to nourish so groundless a hope. Mr. Travis and 1 may 
address our letters to posterity ; ; but “they willnever be dculivered 
according to the direction,” 
\ 
LETTER 1. 


On Mr. 'Travio'’s enndor jin correcting his wmistukhes—tnstaneey ip what 
he says of Fxasmmus, of the Dublin Ms, and of Bede. 


Sir, 

1 aun of the same opinion with vom friend Eblaneusis ΤῸΝ the 
passage quoted from Gennadins by Mr. Gibbon (whieh Mr. Davis? 
mentioned before you), and 1 think that: Mr, Gibbon is bound in 
honor to retract aud amend that sentence of bis history. 1 also 
think that Mr. Pravis’s book is a composition ‘ scatcely fo be pa- 
ralleled in any age,” but not for those qualities which Eblanensis 
supposes, For, in nv judement, the character which you give of 
Dr. Benson’s dissertation (p. 98. 221.) will much better suit your 
own book ; that ‘ for jntrepidity of assertion, disingenuousness of 
quotation, and defectivencss of conclusion, it has no equal, stands 
aloof beyoud all parallel, as far as my reading estcnds, either in 
ancieut or modert tines!” 

Since this question, after having been Jong decided, is now re- 
vived, [mean to trouble you with some ammad versions on your 
management of the controversy. But first let me pay a just tri- 
bute of praise to your candid and ingenuous temper. You had 
gota conceit ito your head, that Erasmus did not publish Valla’s 
Commentary before 15:20 ; and, ἢ in consequence of this blunder, 
went on to charge Erasmus with a wilful suppression of the truth. 
Cau a man, who Writes of others at this rate, expect any tender- 
ness for his own errors?) When you found out, what you aught to 
have hnown loug before, that Erasmus dtd publish Valla in 1505, 
you omitted the passages in vour book which cuntradicted that 
fact, but without making the slightest apology for this shameful 
treatment of Erasmus: on the contrary, you labor to bring fresh 
proof of that arch-heretic’s rogue:y. For it is a maxim with, you, 
Sir, that all Arians are wholly possessed by the devil, and that it 
is impossible for them “ to quote fairly, toargue candidly, and to 
speak truly,” (p. 197. 374.); while the orthodox may say what 
they please, and their bare word is taken without farther : suquiry ; 
nay, even Amcelotte’s ,testimony was urged as an argument in the 
firet edition, but omitted in the second, at the desire perhaps of 
some cautious friend, who feared it woule be too barefaced an 
insult va any tolerably well-informed reader. Jn the 171h page of 
your scrond edition you tell us, that you have omitted Amelotte’s 
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1 Gentleman’s Migszine for August 1788, P. 701, 
3 Ibid. 1782, p. 181. 1784, p. 410. 
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testimony, but being loth to give him up intirely, vou add, “ the 
deductions from the whole of this accusation and defence seem to 
be greatly in favor of Amelotte.” You. Si, blame frasmas, Ps 
1,7. for oy ing up the contest ma tu nt abelesttal and disin- 
genuous manner.” If Erasmus were now a ive, he might retort the 
accusation with tenfold) force against his accuser. But to return, 
in the fifth page of the Prefa.e to your second edition, you con- 
fess your mistake aloyt the time when Erasmus published Valla’s 
collation : : but, at thie same time, you would fain make us believe 
that yon ‘knew of 115. being pablished in 1505, though not οἵ 
its being published by Erasmus, You tik of the only edition 
“πῆι 1505, which 15, perhaps, to be found ta Rogland Gf not in 
Rurope).”) What do you mean by “the only edition in’ 1505 2” 
There never was but ove edition im 1ὅ05. But if you mean 
‘fcopy,” you night have spared your parenthesis, and corrected 
your nitstakes by looking into Wetstein’s Piolegomena, p. 55; 
who inforns us, that he wed a copy of that sery edition. Lintend, 
Sir, in due time, to produce other proofs that you have never rei id 
through Wetstein’s Prolegomena (whether from idleness, or fear 
of being infected with the poison of Arianism, L lease to the con- 
siderahion of others); at present TE shall content myself with one 
Instance, that will serve to show the extent and accuracy of your 
reading. Your predecessor Martin, in bis defence of the spurious 
verse t John v. 7, had mistaken the date of Marh’s Gospel for 
the date of the Ms. itself, thus turning years into centuries (χρόνοι), 
and St. Vark tuto the transcriber, as Wetstein e xpresses il, Prol. p. 
52. You copied this ridiculous blunder r ((" errorem valde ridien- 
lum,” Wetsteim), which Sosipater exposed in his remarks... Now 
let the reader see with what grace a candid man’ re tracts his error. 
Ed. 2. p. 158. "Phe words respecting the date of this Ms., which 
were copied from it in the former edition of these letiers, are here 
omitted; because they may ἢ be applie "ἰ to the time when ΚΝ St. 
Mark's Gosyfel itself was ontinally written.” Dithdent creature ἢ 
vou seem indeed still to retain your former opinion, but will not 
positives assert that the words admit no other construction, 
[ sincerely congratulate you on this accession of knowlepe, and 
consequently of modesty. I hope that in the next edition of 
your book vou will be farther enlightened, so as to jyreerve that 
the, words in question can possibly mean nothing but the time 
when the Gospel was first written by the Evguaclist. I haope, too, 
that you will then have acquired a little more charity than you 
possess al present; and that, from the recollection of your own 
blunders, you will find some softer names for the trifling slips of 
EF Sia 

1 Commentaries and Essays, vol... p. δὼ 

"ιν Ay, on proof postive, It mist: εὐὸν “proof presumptive, it only 
may ; that’s a logical distinction, eyauem Watwoud, in Congreve’ s Way 
of the World. 
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your adversaries, than “4 want of knowlege,” or “ want of integrity.” 
(p. 39. 79.) 

“But why,” you will say, “attack with such viclenee errors 
which the author himself has corrected in a subseq vent edition ? 
Why reproach a man with bis sins after he has reper ted of them ?” 
Certainly, Sir, this would be unfair treatment, if you had really 
and sincerely repented of them. But repentance, T think, is never 
reckoned sufficient without reparation. And what reparation have 
you made? You publish letters te Mr. Gibhon, in which Enas- 
mus, Dr. Benson, La Croze, Simon, Rowyer, and Mr. Gibbon 
himself, are frequently taxed, in the plainest terms, with igno- 
rance or dishonesty. In a question that branches itself out into 
so many minute particulars, it is dithcult for the most cautious 
or sagacious critic to steer clear of all mistakes. He might hope, 
however, in case of errur, for a milder alternative (or, you 
please, ‘‘ two milder alternatives,” pp. 9. 79. 80. 143. 525, 320.) 
than what you, Sir, have thought fit to grant these unhappy meu. 
Did it never occur te you, while you were revising your own 
work, and correcting some of the most notorious errors, that it 
was possible for the offences, which you punish in others with 
such severity, to be the mere offspring of inadvertence and human 
infirmity? For haste you would hardly admit asa good excuse ; 
at least you seem to have disclaimed this plea for yourself, p. 
127. 375.,' though your friend Eblanensis is not ashamed to make 
this wretched apology for you. Would you be content to have 
these mistakes urged against you as arguments of your own “want 
of knowlege,” or ‘‘ want of integrity?’ Aud why should you think 
less favorably of others, unless plain proof appears to the con- 
trary? As to your coriecting your errors on due notice and con- 
viction, “1 would applaud you to the very echo, that should ap- 
plaud again,” but not without insisting on two conditions: 1. That 
you should fairly, without shufiling gr prevaricating, recant; 2. 
That you should, in errors of any moment, give a separate set of 
additions and corrections for the use of the purchasers of the 
former edition. For whoever reads the former without éheatter, 
which is likely enough to happen, will be as liable to believe and 
spread its errors, as if the latter had never been published. ὙΠ 
thes« conditions are fulfilled, I shall look on myself as fully au- 
thorised to censure the faults of the first edition, whether they be 
corrected in the secoud or not. That one of these conditions has 
not been fulfilled, is plain to every body: that the other has not, 
Tthink will be plain, partly from what I“iave already said, aud 
partly from what 1 am going to say. 


9 P. 197, $75. means tha, cerrespending pages of the two editions; 
pp. 9, 79. mean pages of the second edition; and, all single references 
mean the secoud οὐ οι, when nutice is not given to the contrary. 
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You confiden' ly affirm, in the preface to your second edition, that 
the “errors” there mentioned ‘do nod at all affect the great ques- 
tion.” The opposers of the donbtfal text had concluded that Bede 
knew nothing/of it, because in lis commentary on the tifth ch apter 
of the first Xpistle of Juhu, he is very dhilise on the sixth and 
eighth verses, but makes no mention of the seventh. No!” 
exclaim you boldly without ucderstanding a syllable of the matter, 
“they might as well; argue, that Bede hnew nothing of Jobn viii. 
53, 54. Acto il. 1939, Rom. i. 20—22. because he makes no 
mention of such passages in his Commentary.” ‘This remark and 
these citations are Suppressed in the second edition τ in the pre- 
face to which you say, if T take your meaning rightly, that this 
error arose from trusting implicitly to ai information of others. 
Now I would fain know ive things: 1. On whose information 
you made the assertion; 2. Hf you ok it from Martin, as I 
suspect (Diss. Part. 2. ¢. 5. p. 196.) how Η eawe to pass that you 
changed 21 Pet. to Rom. Martin quotes, for examples of Bede’s 
omissions, 1 Pet. 1, 20—22. John vii. 53, 54. Acts ii. verses 12 
et les suivants jusy’au 93. Supposing this remark to be true, it 
might, perhaps, seem plaustble enough to say, that nothing could 
be “presuined against any particular verse from Bede’s silence, 
because he has omitted many other passages, which yet all critics 
believe to be genuine. Butif the premises be withdrawn, what 
becomes of the conclusion? Did you mean to prove any thing 
when you made this observation? If you meant it for ἃ proof, 
surely your main argument must be weakened in proportion tu 
the weight that suc ‘ha proof would have had, if the facts, on 
which it is grounded, were admitted. 511 J agree, that the 
expulsion of these errors has not enfeebled of impaired your ar- 
gument. And, while [ am in’ the generous “humor of making 
concessions, I will farther allow, that the cause which you have 
espoused ¥ would have heen in full as good a situation, if you had 
never written in its defence? When first 1 read your preface, I 
thought that, not having Bede’s Works jn your possession, you 
had ‘inqyired of some persou at Oxford (perhaps the same who 
gave you so exact an account of the ‘only edition’ of Valla), 
and that this person had led you into the mistake. But being 
now convinced that you took your citations from Magtin, 1 would 
gladly learu why you expressed yourself in such vague terms as, 
“fhe other mistake arose in the same manngr.” Why did you not 
rather say, ‘‘ the other mistake I copied from Martin.” 1 think | ean 
guess the reason of thienanagement. Such a confession would have 
shown you to be a servile copier, a blind follower of the blind, 
aud would have drawn on you the 5 same wensure thift you have 
passed on Dr. Benson, p. 56. 119. If you demand, and certainly 
you have a right (ὁ demand, why 1 ingnuate so injurious ἃ suspi- 
cion, I shall at present refer you to pages 13 and 76 of your former 
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edition. (See hereafter, Letter V.) If you are not satisfied with 
this answer, I promise to give you some additional reasons for my 
opinion, before Lend my remarks on you. 

Another distinguishing quality of your extraordinjry composi- 
tion is what the base vulgar would call canting. For instance : 
“‘Theodore Beza, whose erudition and picty* did honor to the 
age, ἄς." p. 6. “The celebrated Durandus,” p. 20.‘ This cele- 
brated commentator” (Walafrid Strabo), p, 23. ‘ The good Eu- 
cherius--there was nota bishop more revered for learning and 
piety.” ‘Thepious Jerome,” p. 32. ‘This holy martyr” (Cyprian), 
p. 37. “Jerome speaks in these glowing terms,” (glowing indeed !) 
** Qui sic non credit, alicnus a Christo est,” p. 108. But enough 
of this drudgery. Neither shall | take any notice of your confused 
manner of stating the objections of the adversaries. One thing 
ought to be recorded to the honor of your diligence and learning, 
that at first you either knew not, or entirely neglected, Newton, 
De Missy, and Griesbach, and very rarely consulted Emlyn, Ben- 
gelius, and Wetstein. In your second edition, p. 17, you tell us, 
that you are indebted for the knowlege of De Missy to Maty’s 
Review. [shall not expect the reader to believe, but on the tes- 
timony of his own eyes, that in Mr. Gibbon’s note on the very 
passage of his history, which gave occasion to Mr. Travis to expose 
himself in print, there is av accurate reference to De Missy ; nor 
shall 1 expect him to believe, but on the same testimony, that you, 
Sir, have favored us with that self-same note in p. 907, But you 
seem to have’ too ligh a spirit to receive mptinction from anu 
enemy. I shall leave you, for this time, with the following di- 
Jemma, If you have read through De Missy’s Letters in the 
Journal Britanniqte, cither your sense or your houcsty is im 
Imuunent danger: your sense, that you have not seeu cause to 
make more alterations in your book; your honesty, that having 
seen cause, you have suffered the obnoxiqus passages yo remain 
unaltered, But if you shave not yet read throught De Mussy’s 
Letters, ΕΠ call on you to justify your indolence to the public ; an 
indolence, which i any writer, wio aspires to the charagter of a 


VJi: pletyevas so fervent, that an instance or two of it may not be 
amiss. Le wrote a book to prove, that heretics may justly be punished 
with death, [tis well hpowu that Servetus was grievously afflicted with 
that pesulential disorder, heresy. Calvin presenbed roasting by a slow 
fire as an effectual cure, which was accordingly tried, but the patient 
unluckily happened to die in the operation, Beza, speaking of this ac- 
cident, Ina pote on 2 Pet. 1 4. facetivusly adds, * And yet there are 
some wl.o think the godd man forsooth was very ill used.” Emlyn 
indeed, vol. il. p. 253, is pleased to complain of this asacrucl scoff, but be 
had no tacte for ratilery, [ swst own, to the disgrace of prety and or- 
thudoay, that Beza omstted this seutence in his latter editions, 
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patient and impertial investigator (p. 375), amounts to a criminal 
inattention. ‘Sed hwe ἔπους vobis, tanquam levis armature, 
prima orationts excursio 5 nune comminns agamus, caperiumur: 
_ ale, si possimus corbuda colmmovere dispucationis tua.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Εὔρηκα! What I despaired of finding, chanee at last threw 
umy way. Many sleepless nights did ft pass in endeavoring to 
discover why Mr. ‘Travis, in copying Martin, should change 1 Pet. 
into Rom. But looking ito the English translation of Martin's 
book, I saw the reason of the mistake. ‘Fhe translator, p. 108, 
instead of saying ‘* St. Peter’s first Epistle,” says, “St. Pauls first 
Epistle.” Mr. ‘Travis solidly reasoued, that St. Paul's fist Epistle 
wae ain our Testaments the Epistle to the Romans; set it down 
without farther inquiry, and tulfilled the old adage by robbing 
Peter to give to Paul. Are Bede's Works so very searce or ex- 
pensive, that they were inaccessible to Mr. Travis? ad he no 
correspondent at Cambridge or Oxford te eXamine them for him? 
Or could not **the (where merit is pre-emintntly conspicuous, 
epithets are needless) prelate, to whom Mr. ‘Travis’s work is 
hambly iuserthbed,” p. 357, lend him a copy? Gentle reader, 
admire this patient and impartial investigator, who takes a quota- 
tion at second-hand, and that he may enjoy every possible oppor- 
tumty of blundering, consults even the copy of a copy. Thus in 
his first edition, p. 70, he quotes dvredaPey for arOeyjev, a mere 
typographical error in the English translation of Martin. ‘fo the 
same cause are owing the quotation and reference, buth inaccu- 
rate, p. 71. 102» . 

N.B. See Vindew’s remark on the former patt of this letter, in 
the Preface, or in the Gentleman's Magazme for January, 1789, 
p. 12. 
\ 4 . ᾿ ® 

; LETTER HU. 
OGVala’s Greek Mss. supposed to contain the disputed verse, 
I Jobn v. 7. 
Sir, i 

I hereby give notice, once for all, to you and my readers, that } 
pretend nvt to produce any new arguments on so beaten a topic 
as I have chosen. It will be enough for me, of 1 can collect what 
is scattered through many works; dispose in a better order, or set 
iu a clearex light, what Others have written; so that those who 
want Icisure or courage to wade through the whole controversy 
may form some general notion of the dispute, without the labor of 
collecting and comparing a multitude of polemical authors, or the 
danger of being misled by the hardy #ssertions of a partial and 
suphistical declaimer. Perhaps, afjer this confession, I shall be 
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thoveht te (and ain need of cme cxeuse  dshat τι acfore hat 
mvl€ under the eximpfo of Vi fravi, who bas 6} cond 
sc udcd τὸ pick up the blunted we tpons that poor ὙΠ πῇ wielded 
without sueee s omdte bondi b then erunst the Phil tines. Δ. 
the othodoxs one τα veory of repo tue the same beaftled ind 
xp loded τε γον we barcttes must never be weary of inswern 
tnem For silence, ἀν ἃ dearm fiom you, Si, p s69 τὸ δι proct 
of conscious inpetonce [ἷκε thoa lt 6 ἃ} 11 might) ometimes 
procecd from conten pt Εὖ lest you shopld Poo wise m you 
evn conceit, vou sh Ibe αι vered ἢ cal myseli in heretic, 
beoume Phnew thitth disbelief of the authentictts of this test 
isthe Shibbol th of the ports und that at would be equally ab 
“4 πα freiths , after th aash and unguanded opimoica that t 
fave adv nced to nialc uv Ε1Ὸ estations of mmoceice Tt 
“we cto be wshd, ays Wan, f thot tins strange op mon hud 
never quitted the Ataius cs soc qiins, out ve have tae ened to 
Ss piss ican the a to some Chiistiin , who, thet sh content to 
rtun the doch oof the Ematy, tbaadon this fine passte where 
that Loly doctinic is socle uy τὰ | They lave, boweva, th 
forfune te fod thear elves ἔς 1 unded wath the ΟΕ © se cme 
er the doctina Ἂν τὰν 3... {τὸ ὃ chads ind 
(μι ] κεν, ἃ τς πὸ αὶ εκ oth docare th yun t defend 
Mtanthe «ἀπε τ manger apd vith the cathehe teas nor os all 
this crouch bat aa defondins th uuacne 5. οὗ av partculu 
WAT they tac © ery τας cf the s me uvuments that brave 
heady bean used, without γα χεῖμα. any cu the idle pretence that 
they are false ὁ τὰς. μιν Bea παν lke Srad ¢the woth 
ness (which fool call candor) Τὺ rerect seme of the nguments 
thithed boa erg doved an detence of ths calebriated ver c, ind 
biousht on tamed ἃ νας bat pust rebuke fear aa opposer of 
De Missy? (Foun abrit s p £35), where fier rapned ath those 
‘fuho, ander pretext of tefonding fhe dace πε νειν v witnesses 
with moda ition, dctchd tian ὁ fently, that a susp cious re κει 
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e «a 
λιν lo with w om] have not the pleasure of one icquainted, 
" the Gent Mol 1799,4 1, attrilhates Mp Galb on? ine tention, with 
ret tué,imanvc¢pinion, tocontempt [ἢ uswee to Vindoxs note, 
ῖ2ν 1! advise bimini whi per 19 temper his zeal with aati know 
leze and dtcrcoce LE musttell hum it ute same tune, that the ser ¢ 
tates which he ob] σις ἵν calls ‘tecble,’ did nt profes to cuter into the 
cts of the Cuuse but οἷν τὸ onvict Mi Triuviset izuorince ud pre- 
varicatin in which, uf L aay not musintcriied, they hive hid some 
SHILECS ᾿ 

2 {)ε Wis y’s fate too has }cen sumewhit bird THe was bold enough 
to outta Amelotte s veracty ind Mlaetin’s understinding = [bts pro- 
‘sokcd uv sestofliomet of ur inonvmots wiiters fal cn him three 
the por sna abusc, the & ἢ who ts bere qiuted wath τῷ μεροῖν 
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night doubt whether they defended them 4u earnest; though God 
forbid that we ghould wish to insinuate any suspicion of Mr. Ben- 
gehus’s oithod®xy.” You see, Sir, what # mistake f have made 
in taking my stde of the question. But there 15. no help; it is too 
late to recant. “ Forte hoc animun tolerare yabebo, et quondam 
majora tuli.” 1 wish your friend Eblanensis had favored us with 
the names of those eminent men who are convinced by the exten- 
sive learning and cloge treasontug for which your work is so re- 
mazkable, They mast have been candid persons, and extremely 
open to consviction.te Twill mention as many as | can recollect at 
present, who have publicly declared themselves on your side: 
Bishops Horsley and Seabury, Bamptonian lecturers, Dr. Croft, 
and Mr. Hfawhins;? and lastly, Sir, our ‘good mother pays a due 
respect to the merit of her son, For Fam eredibly informed, that 
on the 30th of November 1788, at Great St. Mary’s Chureh, 
Cambridge, the Rev. Mr. Coulthurst told a brilliant and crowded, 
No Well as a learned audience, that “the authenticity of 7 Johu v. 7, 
has been clearly and substantially establishet.” When blanensis 
shall be pleased to increase this list with the names of his converts 
of the firsteminence, they will all together compose a very amiable 
set, and entirely free from “bigotry. And now, Sir, “ compli- 
ments being passed, T shall begin on business, 

Mr. Gibbon athirmed in that sentence, on which Mr. Travis has 
written a long commentary, that the memorable text of the three 
heavenly witnesses ty condenmed by the silence of Greek Mss., of 
versions, and of fathers. Ta a note, he explains his sentiments 
more openly with respect to the Greek Mss., and the origin of 
the verse in our present editions, Δ writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (Nov. 1782, p. 521.) to whem you votrsclf referred in 
your first edition, p. 50, sutherently justified Mr. Gabbon on the 
subject of the offensive note, Shice the external authority of 
any text in Sesipture is fouaded on the egucurrence of ancient 
Mss., of ancient versions, and citations of wncient writers, it will 
readily be sranted, that wherever any of these three pillars of evi- 

α 


e 

' The ex.ellent Di. Watefland beg complimented by Whiston and 
Eintyn, (see Emlyn, vol. i, p. 236.) for his impartiality in not ensisting an 
this teat, thought proper, in bis * Importance of the Doctrine of the Tn- 
nity,” p.271, τὸ be convinced by Twells that it was genuine. [AS I mean 
tu acknow lege a mistake or to supply a defect, whenever 1 perceive it, | 
think it necessary to cbservp, that the foregoing note contains the tuth 
indeed, but not the whole truth. Fur] have since learned that Dr. Water~ 
land had declared himpelf in favor of the spuwous verse in the gear 1748, 
bin in ἃ more guarded and doubtful manner.) 5 

Ὁ To these 1 cought perhaps to add the anunymous authur of “A Sunt 
mary of the mosr iutcresting Evidence on wget important Tryvl,” who 
calls Mr. Travis’s book, p. 9, ἃ masterpiece of reason and cumposition, 
But whether he be in jest or earnest, depends on ἃ previous question 
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dence be withdrawn or-eweakened, the superstructure which they 
were intended.to support must totter of course; and that if Δ} 
three be unsound, it must be in great danger of faking. , 
Let us then inguire into the Greek Mss. supposed to contain’ 
the disputed verse. You, Sir, reckon up seven belonging to 
Valla, one to Erasmus, some (vou are so modest, you will not say, 
p. 280, how many,) to the Cemplutensian editors, sixteen to 
Robert Stephens, and some that the Lotvain divines had seen. 
You afterwards make, p. 282-5, ἃ very pretty calculation (for you 
are an excellent arithmetician), and find thet ‘thirty-one [Mss.] 
out of eighty-one, or (more than) three out of eight, or (uearly) 
wne-half of that whole number,—actually did exhibit, or do exhi- 
bit, the verse 1 John v.7!" Inquisitive people will say, how bap- 
pens it that none of these Mss. now remain, except the Dublin 
copy, which Wetstein is so cruel as to attribufe to the sixteenth 
century: for concerving the Berlin Ms. they will, I fear, rather 
choose to believe La Croze and Griesbach, than Martin aud Mr, 
Travis. But the answer is easy. They are lost. Either they 
have been burned, or have been eaten by the worms, or been 
gnawed in pieces by the rats, or been rotted with the damps, or 
heen destroyed by those pestilent fellows the Arians; which was 
very feasible; for they had only to get into their power all the Mss. 
of the New Testament in the world, and to mutilate or destroy 
those which contained ux des plus beaux passages dans U Lcriture 
Sainte." Gr, if'all these possibilities should fail, the devil may 
play his part in the drama to great advantage. For it is a fact of 
which Beza positively assures us, that the devil has been tam- 
pering with the text, 1 Tim. iti, 16; and that Erasmus lent him 
a helping hand. " Beza indeed, being a man brimful of candor, 
subjoins, that he betieves Erasmus assisted Satan unwittingly.” 
This perhaps may be some excuse for Eeusmus. But what hopes 
of salvation are left for your Wetstems, your Grieshachs, your So- 
sipaters, who have the front to persist in their damnable errots ; 
the two first in spite of 350 pages of Berriman, the other in spite 
of 400 of Mr, Travis? After all, 1 rather prefer the ‘supposition 
that the Arians destroyed the said Mss. because it shows the 
vrthodox in so superior a light; who have not, to my knowlege at 
least, destroyed a single Ms. that omitted their darling text, while 
the Arians, in less than a century and half, suppressed thirty that 
contained it. YetYet us hear what may be suid in their favor; 


ae taataee an mene anemia eee rena ee eentnees penneeeteeneenenneee a 


. Martin. 
4 a a . . . . “ 

A didbolo depravatum: cui sane hac in parte (dicam enim libere 
quod res est) suam) operam: imprudens quidem (sic enim arbitror) sed 
suam cperam tamen Erasmup conmodavit, In Beza’s first edition it is, 
* sic entin malo arbitrari. “Lenior et melior fis accedente senccta!” See 
above, Letter 1. p. 410, note. ς “ 
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not out of tenderness to them {they deserve no mercy), but merely 
for our own justification. ° 
The earliest collator of Greek Mss, of the New ‘Testament was 
Laurentius Valla, who had seven, accord to you, Sir, po 1s. 
* For this, p. 144, you quote his note on 708" sii. 29, whe eon 
seems, Valla “ positively affirms” it. [can see no poositiveness in 
Valla’s expression ; however, it i: a word of exceeding good com- 
mand, and is of great use elsewhere, as in pp. 178. 247. 280. 20. 
But I see a great deal of positiveness in the assertion, that ‘ this 
passage was found if all Valla’s Mss. and is commented on by him,” 
p- 19. Valla’s wordsare, “ Fit hi tres unum sunt| Grece est, cf hi 
fres in unum sunt, els τὸ ἕν εἰσι." Now, Sir, point out, ti vou 
can, a single Ms. in which the seventh verse is thus rend. (1 
except the Complutensian invisibles.) Explain why R. Stephens’s 
sixteen Mss. should, according to your own hypothesis, all agree 
in the other reading, which is now adopted for text by common 
consent. One very notable circumstance in the copies is, that 
they are such gregarious animals. All Valla’s Mos. agree in 
having in unum, eis τὸ ἕν εἶσιν, in the seventh verse; and all the 
Complutensian agree with them in this variation, and with one 
another, as well as with the Dublin copy, in omitting the final 
clause of the eighth verse. Seven of R. Stephens’s Mss. omit the 
words ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, and the other nine, if we may believe Mr. 'Tra- 
vis, for Martin is not quite so sanguine, correspond with the re 
ceived reading. All the rest of the Greek Mss. which, if I have 
counted right, amount to ninety-seven,* ancient and modern, ori- 
ental and occidental, good, bad, and indifferent, do with one con- 
sent wholly omit the seventh verse, and the words ἐν τῇ γῇ of 
the eighth. You have said 1 know, p. 339, thit the words ἐν τῇ 
γῇ seem to have been omitted in a few copies οὗν. But this is a 
little pious fraud, which is very excusable, when it tends to pro- 
mote the cause of truth and the glory of Giod. If you think this 
charge of fraud too severe, Tsshall be vesy happy to seize the 
slightest probabilities that may acquit you of so odious an imputa- 
tion, and ghall acquiesce in the milder aceusation of shameful 
and enornious ignorance. But be this assertion of yours owing to 
fraud or to ignorance, Lledefy You to specify a single Grech Ms. 
that omits the seventh verse, and retains these words. | Simon in- 
deed mentions No. 2247, as having the words, ἐν τῇ γῇ; but it 
seems to be a mistake committed in the hurry of copying, and 
to have proceeded from the idea of the vulgar reading, which was 
then present to his mind,: 1. Because F. Le Long (Emlyn, vol. ii. 
Ρ. 277.) testifies, that having looked over all the Mss. quoted by 
Simon, he could find ἐν τῇ γῇ in none δῖ them: 2. Bewause Mr. 


pn eens Ξ 
1 This must be understood only of MreGrieshach’s 1151. .See a more 
exact computation at the end of Letter V. " , 
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Griesbach, who has re-examined the same Mss. with a particular 
view to this passage, sets-down No, 2247 as in perfect harmony 
with the rest, without taking notice of any variation. It is now 
high time to awake you, Sir, from your nap, and to infurm you, 
that Valla’s note is written on the eighth, and not the seventh 
verse. This is acknowleged by Martin, who, though a simple 
man, and totally destitute of taste and criticism, had yet moe 
learning and honesty than bis humble imitator, Martin only 
argues that Valla had the seventh verse in his Greek copies, be- 
cause Valla is quite silent. This argument, αὐ every body kuows, 
that knows any thing of collations, is very deceittul; for in Βα 
the collations ‘that ever were made, and more especially the 
nearer we mount to the revival of letters, the editors and critics 
vonsulted their Mss. only on difficult places, or where they 
themselves felt any curiosity. And to conclude that Valla, or any 
critic of that age, had any particular text in his Mss., because 
he does not expressly say that they omitted it, is to push ἃ nega- 
tive arguinent much father than it will go by its own strength. 
But 1 shall speak more fully on this head, when I come to treat of 
R. Stephens’s edition. Messrs. Mastin and Co. seem at other 
times to decry all negative arguments; but that is only when the 
inference bears hard on their favorite; when the admission of such 
Δ} argument suits their purpose, they are as vigilant in seizing it, 
and as adroit im mavaging it, as heart could wish. You will say, 
pp. 288. 315. (for you have a fine bold way of talking) ‘* that the 
invariable tetlur’ of the eighth verse in the Latin Vulgate is, with 
so few exceptions as ποῖ to merit notice, in unum sunt ;” and 
consequently that Valla, who quotes simply unwa sunt, without 
the preposition, fiom the Latin, must mean the seventh, and not 
the cighth verse. 1 must desire you to produce a competent 
number of authorities for this invariable tenor. T bave seen, [ be- 
lieve, as many Mss. of the Latin Vulgate as you. Ihave com- 
pared most of the editions printed siti the fifteenth» century, and 
many subsequent to that era, particularly such as have various 
readings; [ have examined the early French, Italian, and English 
versious (which were all made from copies of the Vulgate), and I 
solemnly declare, that I have not been: able to find, even iv a 
singl: copy. even as a variation, that reading which Mr. Travis 
afirms to be the invariable tenor of the eighth verse. Will he prove 
itto us? [le does not attempt it. He trusts to find readets as 
full of zcal as himself; and then—no proof will be required.” 


Re ee ee 


1 Mr. Travis had the assurance to assert this without any limitation, 
ἘΠ. 1. p. 100. " 
νι 3 This decent language is applied to Dr. Benson, p. 88. 182. I shall 
Lere propose ἃ conjecture,how Mr. Travis fell into this strange mis- 
ube. He knew vothing ofthe Latin copies: he scorned to 501] his 
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The whole question is reduced to one point. Valla says nothing 
of this verse in his collation. Is his silence a good proof that the 
verse was in hig Greek copies? By no means. ‘That exactness of 
, voffation which is now justly thought nec. ssary, was, unhappily; 
never attempted by the critics of the fifteenti. and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Fhe method in which Valla performed his task was, pro- 
bably, to choose the Ms. that he judged to be the best, to read it 
diligently, and: wherever he was stopped by a dithculty, or was 
desirous to hnow how the same passage was read in other Latin or 
in ‘the Greek Mss., to have recourse to them. So Erasmus, when 
he published his NeW Testament, gave the printer a Ms. corrected 
in the margin from other copies ; and this isthe way in winch first 
editions are printed, whose text is settled from different Mss, ‘The 
editors select one, whith they mtend gencrally to follow, and some- 
times correct it by the aid of the others. Bat as the faithful discharge 
of this office depends on the skill and industiy of the corrector, no 
wonder that the good readings pass often unobserved or neglected, 
and that the bad are preserved or preferred. If, therefore, L. 
Valla found the seventh verse in the Latin copy or copies then 
before hin, he might be so well satisfied of its authenticity, as 
not τὸ think of consulting his Grecian oracles. If on coming to 
the eighth verse, he found the Latin Mss. vary, some omitting Ai, 
others the whole final clause, he might just cast his eye on the 
Greek Mss., and having caught the words that he wanted, set them 
down for future use, without returning to the former verse, which 
he had already dismissed from bis mind, and concerning which he 
had no seruples. Again: supposing that Valla perceived this 
omission of the seventh verse in his Greek Mos., is it certain that he 
would have mentioned it? He might know tifat the verse had 
heen frequeutly quoted by the Latin writers of the later ages, asa 
strong proof of the Trinity. Might he uot therefore be apprebensive 
of the clantors of the orthodox, if he should disclose so unwel- 
come a truth, %s the absence*of this textefrom the originals? 1 
dare not make the defence for Valla that Lee makes, who says 
that Valla wid right, if the text were not in his Mss., to be silent, 


® 

hands with musty Mss. and editions; but Mr. Bowyer had said (falsely 
indeed) that Cyprian has quoted tres in unum sunt; and afferwards had 
supposed that Cyprian referred to the eighth verse. Mr. Travis seems 
to have joined these prupusitions together, and thence to have concluded 
that the dra of the Vulgate was in unum sunt’; in which opinion he 
night perhaps be confirmed by finding st thus quoted iu the treatise De 
Baptismo, annexed to Cyprian’s works. Part of this treatise Mr. Travis ‘ 
has printed in his appendix, which part contains the only Latin authority 
‘that I know for the preposition. Mr. Bowyer has led Mr. Travis into 
another mistake, and persuaded him, pp. 91. [310.] $11., to give Bishop, 
Pearson the notes on Cyprian, which are. the property of Bishop Fell. 
“1 do not love thee, Qoctor Fell!” 
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because to act otherwise would be to furnish the heretics with 
horns to butt against 16 faith. [can however easily imagine 
that in such a case Valla might have a prudent r¢gard to conse- 
quences, and preserve himself by a discreet silence from the 
attachs, which an honest avowal of the fact would infallibly have 
provoked. Nor is this barely a surmise, but founded on reason 
and analogy. In the year 1698, Zacagni, an Italian, published 
among other things a collation of a Greek Ms. containing the Ca- 
tholic Epistles. This Ms. agrees with all the others in omitting that 
much injured text of the three heavenly witnesses, Zacagni men- 
tions this circumstance ; and at the same timd being sensible that 
it was necessary to seem to produce some authority in behalf of 
the common interpolation, he boldly says, that the seventh verse is 
extant in our Alexandrian. Who sees not that this assertion of a 
palpable falsehood was made only to stop the mouths of the 
bigots, and not meant to impose but on voluntary dupes?‘ 

But what if Valla’s Latin Mss. omitted this verse? Certainly 
it is much more likely to suppose Latin Mss. that want the verse 
than Greek that have it. For the former, almost thirty in number, 
are real, visible, tangible, legible manuscripts, and not like those 
coy, bashful Grecian beauties, that withdraw themselves not only 
from the touch but from the sight, 

Quz nec mortales dignantur visere ccetus, 

Nee se contingi patiuntur lumine claro. 
I argue therefore that this text might be absent both from Valla’s 
Greek and Latin Mss. (which seems to be Mr. Ciriesbach’s 
opinion), and that his saying nothing about it does not prove that 
he read it. But that hts Greek Mos. wanted it, is clear and cer- 
tain, and fairly admitted by Bengelins. Here follows a list of pro- 
positions which you must demonstrate (at least the greater part), 
before Valla’s collations will stand you in any stead. 

1. That Valla intended to give a perfect and exactycollation of 
all his Mss. ᾿ Η . 

2. That he never mistook, or omitted any thing through haste, 
inattention, &c. but collated them all and singular with the ut- 
most arcuracy. : 

3. That from his mentioning severf Greek Mss. on John’s 
Gospel, it follows that he bad the same number throughout the 
whole New Testament; though in another place he speaks only 
of seven Latin copfes; in a third says, ‘‘ Tres codices Latinos 
habeo οἱ totidem Grecos, cum hec compono, et subinde alios 
consulo.”’ Besides, it is well known that Geeek Mss. of the Epistles, 
and especially of the Catholic Epistles, are much scarcer than of 
the Gospéls. ; 

Δ. ἀξεφερμοι τς σορκτεδεβθτυξηρσυτε SEIS SREB ITS OSI SME EE SIE TS EE TE TSO SE EST ETRE τε: 

' See a fulland entertainifig account of this whole farce, in De Missy’s 
fourth letter, Journ,*Brit. ix. p. 3995-—310. 
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4. That he had the perpetual use of these Mss., and did not 
ouly consult them on occasion, as the last quoted words seem to 
hint, 

_ ον. That Valla’s Latin Mss. all agreed in retrining the seventh 
tet together with the words in terra, and the final clause of the 
eighth. 

0, That if he had perceived the want of the seventh verse in his 
Grcek Mss. he would have had courage enough to declare it. 

After a blundering note, p. 143, which would lead us to think 
that Erasmus knew of Cassiodorus’s testimony in favor of the verse 
two hundred years before it was published, you proceed, Sir, in the 
‘excess of Cliristian benevolence, p. 147, to inform us, that Eras- 
mus at last gave up the contest, being fearful of the argument de- 
ducible trom Valla’s Mss. You qualify indeed your accusation with 
an as ti seems. But you play that trick too often. I tind you ge- 
nerally most peremptory when you assume this air of moderation.’ 
᾿ shall therefore in future omit such expletives, and by contracting 
the sentence restore it to its genuine meaning. Concerning this 
fiberal insinaation, be it noted, that Erasmus, in bis fourth and 
fifth editions, says (what he had long before hinted in his answer 
to Lee), ‘Quid Laurentius legerit, non satis liquet;” plainly mean- 
ing that it was not clear whether Valla bad this text in his Mss. 
or ποῖ, Martin affirms that this is not the true sense of the words: 
that Erasmus allows the verse to have stood in Valla’s Mss., but 
that he was in doubt whether they had any slighter variations ; 
(such for instance, as the omission of the words ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, &c.) 
‘The reader will hardly expect me to answer such absurdity. 1 
give it merely for a scantling of that good man’s reasoning, who, 
as De Missy says of him, étoif fait pour déraisbnner avec toute la 
confiance dun vieillard ἃ qui ses cheveun blancs, une réputation 
populaire εἴ des complimens déplacés avoient faire accrotre qwil 
ἔοι fort capable. 1 rail leave the subject of the Codex Britan- 
vicus (which Ys the same witf the Dublin Ms. whatever Mr. Travis 
may say) to another letter; at present it remains to vindicate 
Erasmus drom another charitable innuendo, You affect to doubt, 
p. 8, 9. and p. 66. 142. whether Erasmus could produce the five 
Mss. ‘in which he alleged the verse to be omitted.” I wish you, 
Sir, could defend all your allegations as well as 1 can,this of Eras- 
mus; for of the five Greek Mss. that Erasmus saw, (if Erasmus 
affirms that he himself saw five, which 1 forget at present, not 
having the book at hand,) four are still actually extant; the Vati- 


1 Not to tire the reader’s patience, I shal] trouble him, only with a 
single instance, p. 8. “11 seems impossible to ‘account for the behavidur 
of Erasmus—but on one of these suppositions,” &c. p. 9. “A pro- 
ceeding which must fall under one of tlagy inevitable alternatives,” &c. 
Compare ed. i. p. 1@. }. 21, ed. 2. p. 13. 117. 
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can is extant, to which Erasmus appeals on the credit of an ex 
tract made by his friend Bombasius ; a Latin copy, which Erasmus 
quotes as omitting this verse in the text, is now inythe Berlin Li- 
brary. *Beware, Sir, of measuring the integrity of other men by 
your own narrow conceptions. T have dwelt the longer on 
this article, because I have sometimes regretted that the opposers 
of the verse in question seldom explain theie own arguments so 
copiously as might be expected, but study brevity too inuch, and 
do not infliciently consult the apprehension of common readers. 
Thus sense is in danget of being overpowered by words, and rea- 
soning by declamation. Besides, I should bé happy to imprint 
some few elementary ideas of criticism on the ‘ rasa tabula’ of Mr. 
Travis’s mind, For 1 can assure him that at present he possesses 
not even the rudiments of that useful science. 

N.B. See Vindex’s answer in the Preface, or in the Gentleman's 
Magazine fur March, 1789, p. 225. The passages which Vindex 
amused himself with quoting, are marked with corresponding 
uumbers in bis answer, and in the foregoing letter. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


If | were writing for the Jearned, the inquisitive, or the impar- 
tral, f should think that I had already trespassed too much on 
their patience. But that the unlearned and Jess-attentive reader 
may be enabled, and the partial compelled to see how much credit 
is due to Valla’s silence; I shall add a short observation or two to 
prove what I have asserted concerning the defects of his collation. 
1. In 1 John'v. 9. the Vulgate reads, ‘‘Quoniam hoe testimonium 
Dei, quod majus est.” The clause “quod majus est,” is peculiar 
to the Latin translation, But Valla, who just now was so minute 
as toinform us that the Greek added two small words (cis τὸ), 
here says nothing of three ( pef@wy ἐστὶ), dpparently mare impor 
tant. 2. Though the first Epistle of keter is uot quwte so song as 
the first of John, Valla has bestowed on it almost twice as many 
annotations. If therefore it were probable that no various read- 
ings of ccasequence escaped him iu the latter, much greater Would 
be the chance that noue escaped hitn in the former. At the end 
of the third chapter after ‘ Dei’ in the Latin copies we read “ de- 
vlutiens mortem, ut vite zeterne bwredes eficeremur.” No Greek 
Ms. has the slightest traces of this nnpertinent addition. But Valla, 
in spite of bis dislike Yo the Vulgate, in spite of his readiness at 
once to display his own acuteness and to gratify his resentment, 

‘by confrontiug the version with the original, was either too negli- 
gent to detey:t this blemishor too merciful to expose it. 

I ain aware of an alternative that may be urged against this ar- 
gumenf, which alternative I shall fairly state, and let it produce 
its utinost effect on the mini of the reader. Either Valla’s Greek 
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Afss. might be more bountitnué than others, and contain this sen- 
tence (καταπιὼν τὸν θάνατον, iva τῆς Ewijs τῆς aiwitov κλῆροι ὁμοι 
γενοίμεθα); { Ins Latin Mss. might be more ., aring than others, 
and preserve the genuine ore, undebased by imp. ὁ alloy. Which 
ofthe two suppositions be farther distant fiom the boundattes of 
rcason, must he left. question, till a certain critic shall have made 
his option in favor of one or the other. 


[Τὸ be continucd.} 


COLLATIO CODICIS MANUSCRIPTL IIO- 
MERIT ODYSSELZ, in bibliotheca Dom. Thom. 
Phillinps, Bar®, adservati, cum Editione Clarhiana, 
“vol. 8vo. Lond. 1758. 


‘307. HWomeri Odyssea. In mewbr. sac xvi. fol. 201, cleganter de- 
scriptus est hie codes, εἰ priorem paginam valde detritam δὲ exec 
pets, optima conditionis, cor. russ.”—-Babligth. Mecimann. tom. iy. 


No. IL—[Coneluded fiom No. LXJ1/.] 


BD. 3. aaOlecror: κἀθιῶον---320, οὐδέποτε Τροίης, vid. not.——60. 
οδώδει : ὑρώρει--- Ω7, ἐγὼ τοι : eywye—108. Oinad’ ἀτὰρ ἐν νύστῳ : 
οἴκαδε abzap voarw—121, dpiwy ἕλετο : ὡρίων᾽ Ee—123. “Ἕως : ὡς 
--Ἰ 10. ἐγὼ» ἐσάωσιι: &ywy—130, τρόπιος : περιτρύπιουν-- 138. παρ- 
ἐξ ἐλθεῖν : παρ᾽ ἐκελθεῖν --- [Δ0ὺ. πέμψω : πέμπω---Ἰ "0. "Hes ἦεν--- 
[(»., πῆξαι : πῆξον - -174, Σχεδίῃ: σχεδία-----Ἰ 88, dao’ iy: ὑσ᾽ ἐν 
-- 195. ἀγεέστη : καθῆστο----ἰ 97. οἷα βροτοὶ : οἷ᾽ du fporor—208. κ᾽ 
αὖθι, vid. ποΐ.-- 225, ἐν αὐτῷ : ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ----248. ἄρρεν" apacey—260, 
ἐν aury: ἐπ᾽’ avrijs—278-9. 'TrradecalSexat ‘Onsrw καὶ δεκάτῃ, in 
Ms. oxr. ἐπτ᾽ -, 285, δὲ pa—293. σὺν δὲ: συν δ᾽ év—308. ‘Os δὴ 
ἔγωγ᾽ : καὶ δὴ ἐων-οἠκ mes μοι---9929, τοι: σοι----) 47, οὐδέν τοι: 
ὀὐδέτι τοι---- 40. ἀποδυσάμενος : ἀπολυσάμενος---ϑῦ2. ἐδύσατο : ἐξή- 
gaTo—353. κῦμα κάλυψεν : Kop’ ἐκαλυψε, et infra ν. 435 ---ὧὁ00. ddA 
μάλ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἔρξω : ἀλλ᾽ ὧδε ῥεξω---361, ὄφρ᾽ ἂν μέν κεν: ὄφρα μέν κεν 
—379. κακόγητος : —ra—382, κούρη : θυγάτηρ---409, ἐπέρησα : ἐτέ- 
λεσσα---426. ἔν θακ᾽ awd ριτούς, vid. ηοϊ.---457. “Ἶκανεν : ἱκάνει--- 
477. πεφνῶτας: --- τε.---470,, οὐδέποτ᾽ : οὔτέ μιν. ° 

Z. 8. ἀνδρῶν : ἄλλων add, ἀνδρῶν---44. οὔτε : οὐδὲ---6]. ἔχοντα : 


9 " 
éxovrt—79. χρυσαίη (sic) vid. not.—78. ἐπεβήσετ᾽ : — σατ'---87. pu- 
πόωντα : pumderra—12¥. θάμνων : Odpror—136. μίξεσθαι : μίξασ- 
θαι---147. χολώσαιτο : χοώσαιτυ---Ἰ ὅ5. τοὶ: οἷ---160. ἴδον βροτὸν : 
ἐγὼν ἰδὸν ὀφθ.---1 72, κάββαλε : κάμβαλε--.«242. δόατ᾽ 5 déar’, vid. 
not.—247. ἠδὲ πέθοντο: ἠδ᾽ ἐπίθοντο---2 58. δὴ νῦν: νῦν δὴ---27ὃ, 
ἀλεείνω φῆμιν : ἀλεείνων φήμην---2Ἴ Ὁ. οὐ τοι: vu ot-—289. ἔξυνέει 
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Ῥ ΦΗ͂ 


ἔπος : ξύνι' Exos—301. res τις--- 303. vipws—-304, par’ ἐκ : μάλα με- 
γάροιο. : 

Ji. 0. re ἔσφερον : δ᾽ ἔσφερον---8. Upijus ᾿Απειραίη 4, Γρηὺς ἡ ἀπ--- 
14. ἀμφὶ δ᾽: αὐτὰρ, vid. not.—17. ἐξερέοιθ᾽ : ἐξερέοι---Ἰ 8. δύσεσθαι : 
δύσασθαωι----92), οἵδε : οἵἶγε---98. ἔλθοι : ἔλθη- --35. pey’ ἐκπερόωσιν : 
διέτεκπερ.---7}. θεὸν : θεῶν ---79. én’: ἐς---80, ἐληλάδατ' : ἐληλέδετ' 
—109, ἐνὶ πόντῳ : ελλησπόντω----114, μακρὰ : cada, vid. not, —117. 


[ε 
ἀπολείπει, vid. ποΐ.---198. κοέτον : κοίτη» (8:0) —146. θυγάτηρ : θι- 
yarep—IG61. οἵγε δὲ : οἵδε b€—163. ἀναστήσα, : avorijcas—-197. 
ἅσσα : ὥσα---24, με: re-—250. ἐλάσας, vid. μοί.---208, obzore: 
οὔπω re—292, τὴν : τὴν δ---322. τὴν yap: τὴν περ. 

O, 8. κήρυκε: κούρη--- 7, yap: δ᾽ ἄρα, vid. not.—20. μακρότερον : 
—rarov—35. κούρω : κούροι, οἵ ν, 48.—45. ὕππη : ὅππη:ς ----ὃ2. τ᾽ ἐτι 
θεντο: δὲ τίθεντο----197, ruvde γ᾽ ἄεθλον : τῶν δέ τ᾽ ἀεθλων--- [ὃ 
τοξαξοίατο : τοξάϑοιαν----2.10. ἐπίσταιτο : ἐπίσταται —249. εἵμετά τ᾽ : 
εἵματα &'—257. λιγυρὴν : γλαφυρὴν, Vid. not.—259. ἀγῶνας: ἀγῶτα 
--262. a? és: κίε---280. ὡς ἴδεν : ds δ' ἴδεν----286, νόσφι κιόντα. 
νύσφιν ἐοντα---͵202, εὐνηθέντε: ---τες, vid. not.—312. γεέίνασθαι : 
γίνεσθαι----31 5, κείεμεν : κεισέμεν---ϑ 3. χρέος : χρέως, vid. uot. ct v. 
355.—359. δεσμὸν : δεσμῶν, vid. not.—434-5. in unum contiacta 
sic leg. ᾿Αμφὶ πϑρὶ στῆσαι τρίποδ᾽ ἴστασαν ἐν πυρὶ κηλέφ---Ἰρ ὃ, ἐβιώ- 
cao: ἐβιώσα----48]. φῦλον ἀοιδῶν: φῦλ᾽ ἀοιδῶν ---49]. παρεων: πιρ 
é@v—196, of Ἴλιον : of p’—501. post h. v. sequitur ἢ κατα 4.7. A. 
513.’Apyedwy: ἀργεῖοι, vid. not.—o24. προπάροιθεν, vid. not.— 510. 
ξεῖνος : φιλυς---ῷ47, ἐπιψαύει: —yn—563. οὐδ᾽ : οὔτ᾽ -504. τάδ᾽: 
réy'—574. αὑτούς τε πύλεις τε: αὐτάς re πόλει.--τῷ89, αἷμά re: αἵ- 
ματα. 

Ι. ὃ, πλήθωδε: πληθουσι--- 18. στεναχίϑω, vid. not.— 35-ti, de- 
sunt hi versus—9% νηυσὶ & ἐνὶ: νηνσὶν ὑπὸ-- 102. πώτις : πωστις 
[06. deest 8—-138. ;Σαντέων : atrov—139. ἐποτρύιῃ καὶ ἐπιπνεύ 
σωσιν ἐποτρύνει : --- σουσιν---1 45. yap: δὲ, pid. not.—150. θεὺς : ὁ 
θεὸς —164. ἕκλαστοι : ἕκαστος---Ἰ10 7, αὑτῶν: αὑτόν----1 4. Μηλ᾽: 
βηλ’---196. ἐγὼ : éyov—206. "Helder: πίνει----214. ἐπελεύσεσυαι : 
ἐπελεύσασθαι--- 222. νᾶυν : ναῖον---ν. 226. deest—233. γέμων : ἐπ᾽ 
ὥμων---2417, ἡἀμησάμενος : πονησάμενος---ῶδθ, ἡμῖν: ἡβὼν +262. 


- μ 
μητίσασθαι, vid, not.—291. διαμελεὶστὶ Ἢ διαμελειστὶ (510)--- 317. 
δοίη, Vid, NX.—320, ἐλαένεον : ἐλατίναιον----.92.2. σὺν μοχλὸν : συμ 
μοχλὸν----344, δύρπον : δεῖπνον- -348. νῆνε: vais—360. ἔφωθ᾽ : 
ἔφατ᾽---ΑἸ7. εἰνὶ : eiv+-437. omitt, ἢ. v.— 448. οἰῶν : ἀρνῶν---490. 
és: ἐπ᾿ --τ520. ἐθέλῃσιν : αἴκε θέλης, vid.-not.—531. deest ἢ, v. et 
. δ47---δ58. ῥέξας : Epias—561. ἐποτρύνων : ----νας. 

K. 10. qepirevaylzerqu: ---το--- 19. δείρας : ἐκδείρας, vid. not,— 
20. κέλενθα : —Ouv—65: ὄφρ᾽ ἀφέκοιο : ὑφρ᾽ ἂν ἵκοιο---Ο7, φάσαν : ἔφαν 
+-104. Ag’: ἐφ᾽ ---11. ἐμήσατο : ἐμήδετο---129, deest ἐκ----20]-2. 
desunt ht vv.—216, ἰόντα :vibvres—217, θυμοῦ : Ovpo—239. δέμας 
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Φ 

re: τρίχας re—240. τρίχας : dépas—251. "Hoyer: ἰύμεν, vid. not. 
— 253. deest ἢ. v., et 265. ubi vid. not.—26° οὔτε: οὐδέ---281. 
πῆ δ᾽ air’ ὦ δύστηνε, vid. not.—287. és δώματα : ἐν Sdpact—290, 
eft: éy—post v. 315. inseruntur hi seq. i 

Χέρνιβα δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος mpoxe » ἐπέχενε φέρουσα. 

Καλῇ χρυσείῃ ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος--- 6. 
ct post v. 319, 

Lirov δ᾽ αἰδοίῃ ταμίη παρέθηκε φέρουσα 

Εἴδατα πόλλ᾽ ἐπιθεῖσα χαριθόμεναε παρεόντων. 
450. λέζο : λέξαι, ψ!4. not.—324. ὀλοφυρομένη : λισσομένη---207. 
πῶς γάρ: πως τ᾽ ἄρ---3.48, τέως μὲν, vid. not.—370. deest hie v. 
vid. not.—389, ἀνέῳγε : avéwte—411. κορέσωνται : ---σοτται-- 
424. κτήματά τ᾽: κτήματα §&'—454. στεναχίθετο, vid. not.--455, 
decst h, v.—-459, post h. v. sequitur βοῦς περιτεμνομένους ἠδ᾽ οἱῶν 
πώεα καλά--- 7], μ᾽ ἐκκαλέσαντες : μὲ καλέσαντες---497, οὐδέ τι 
θυμὸς : οὐδέ νυ μοι κὴρ----50 4, deest h. v.—505. μελέσθω : γενέσθω 
—51G6. χριμφθεὶς πέλας : χριμφθεὶς τέλες----516, κελεύω : κελεύσω---- 
S20, ὑμετέροισιν  ἧμετ. vid. not.—546. δώματ᾽ ἰὼν : δῶμα κιών. 

A. 20. ἐκ : év—72. καταλείπειν: —ans—74. ἅσσα: ὕσσα---81. 
ἀμειβομένω : —vor—81. ἴσχων : ἴσχω —103, ἕκοισθε + ἵκεσθε----109. 
γόστωηυ Σ νύστον--- 1 44. αὐτίκ᾽ : αὖτις, et ἰηΐτα ν. 439—147. ἐνέψει: 
ἐνίσπη---221. πίνειν, vid. ποῖ.---26]. Σῆθον : 24ῆθον----908, Obs: 
τοὺς--- 323. ἔσχε : xrdve—330. ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐς : EAOdvTas—347. ἔσται 
ἔπος : ἔπος ἔσσεται----ὁ04. πολυσπερέας : --τ-αστ' ---3868. σέο τ᾽ αὐτοῦ : 
σευδ' -406. decst h. ν.---4] ὅ. ἀνδρῶν φόνῳ : φ. α.--τἀντεβόλησαε: 
--6a—431, λύγρ᾽ : ἔργ᾽---438, Fs εἴ--- 437, εἵνεκα : οὔνεκα---δ09, 
Πυυλὰς : BovdAyy—5S11. νικάσκομεν, vid. not.—513. ἐνὶ πλήθει, vid. 
nM, --527, πάμπαν ἐγὼν ἴδον: ἐγ. π. 1.—543, ἀφῤφεστήκει: ἐφεστήκει 
--τῦά,, τέτυκτο - ἔργ᾽ ἐτέτυκτο---Ο70, ἥλκησε : εἴλκησεν----87, δέν- 
dpen δ᾽ : δένδρεά θ᾽. 

Μ. 37, πεπείρανται 3—ro-—53, κελεύῃς : κελεύεις---9, μὲν γὰρ: 
y+ μ.--84, τέξῳ : τόξον---1 40,1. desunt hi versus, οἵ v. 147—175. 
κέλετο : κέκλετο---198, φθογγῆς Σειρήνων : --- γον Συρήνων---209, ἔπι : 
érel—_242. φάνεσκε : pdvacxe—258. κεῖνο: ἐκεῖνο----200, ἀέκητι : 
ἐότηγι--- 9013. ὦρσεν ἐπὶ : ὦρσε δ᾽ ἐπι---380. ἐφέπεσκον : ἐφέποντο---: 
331. φίλασϑ᾽ ὅτι, vid. not.— 853. ἀρίστας : ἀρίστους, et infra v. 
398.—365. hunc Φ. sequitur ὠπτήσαντο δὲ περιφραδέως, ἐρύσαντο 
δὲ πάντα---390. αὐτὴ : αὐτοῦ---302., ἄλλον : GAos—419. πάντ᾽ ἄμυ- 
dusts πάνθ᾽ &puvdis—422. ἄραξε, vid. not.—429. ἀνιόντι : καταδύντι 
---440. δικαφομένων : κεκακωμένων. 9 

N. 5. σ᾽ οὔτε : παλιμπλαγχθέντα γ᾽---γ' οὔτι : —ras—56. dios: 
θεῖος----76. ἕκαστοι, vid. ποῖ.---78, "Ev@ oi: εὐθὺ---81. Ἢ δ᾽ : ot 8° 
—98. ποτιπεπτηνῖαι : ὑποπεπ.---11δ. χέρσ᾽ : χεὶρ---1838. ἀπηύρων : 
ἀπηύρα---}2, ἄξειν : ter—213. Tiead’, Vid. not.—270. λάθον--- 
ἀπηύρας : λαθὼν ἀπηύρων---347-8. desunt hi versus, vid. not.— 
362. μή σοι: ph τοι---414. πὰρ: wp&—417, τ᾽ «ἄρ᾽ : yap-—229. 


ἐπεμάσσατ᾽ : ἐπεμάδετ᾽---440. Eis :ν ἐς. . 
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Ξ. 8. δείμαθ᾽ tecow: δείματο otos—45. ἴομεν : αὐτοῦ--- 52. ὑπέ- 
Sexro: ὑπεδέξατυ---78, ἐν δ᾽ dpa: ἔν, θ᾽ ἄρα---87. οἷ “ὁνδε νέεσθιαι---- 
107. φυλάσσω τε ῥύομαί τε: φυλάσσω ἐρύομαί τε---1 2:2. οὔτις ἐκεῖνον: 
οὔτις κεῖνον---]49. φῆσθα : φᾶσθαι---1δ4. deest h. ν. vid. ηοί."-- 
163. γοστήσει: —oas, vid. not.—168. μηδέ pe: μήδέ τι τοντῶν --- 
222. τοῖος é’.: τοῖς ἔα---234, τετύγμην : reraypnyv—-235, τήνδε: 
ryvye—239. νήεσσ᾽ : νήεσιν---25δ8, ἑβδομάτῃ: —re—267. πλῆτο: 
πλειτο, et p. 436.—272. τόδε, vid. ποί.---283: GAN ἀπὸ : ἀλλά πον 
— 304. γλαφυρῆς : Kepadijs—354. Πεπτηώς: re «ηὡς---ϑ00, πείσεις: 
πείσης---Ξ83, ξννέαξαν : avy-—388. αἰδέσσομῳι: αἰδήσομαι:----41}1]. 
κατὰ ἤθεα : κατ᾽ ἤθειι---414, “Ate: ἔξεθ᾽.----42ὃ. ἀκτῇ: ἀκτὴν---494. 
σχέθεν : θέτο---ῷ11. ἀντιάσαντα : ---σασθα---ὖ] 5-16-17. desunt hi 
versus: vid. not. ea 

Ο. 27. τοί ye: τοι τι--ὅ. ῥύεταί re: per’ atre—55. παράσχῃ: 
-—yor—63. deest h. v. vid. not.—80. τρεφθῆναι : τραφθῆναι---δ'), 
Αὕτως ἀποπέμψει : αὕτως ἀμπέμψει, vid. not.— 114. deest h. v. atque 
etiam v. 143—149. Xpucéw ἐν δέπαϊ : ἐν δεπαὶ ypvoéw—1 50. δειδισ- 
kopevos: dedta.— 17 L. ὑποφθαμένη : ὑποφαμένη----201. χρεὼ, vid. not. 
—213. εἴσεται: ienar—220, ἐπίθοντο : ἐπήκουσαν --- 231. ἐπὶ φρεσὶ : 
ἐνὲ---2 46, οὐδὸν : οὐδῶ--- 254, ὙὝ περησίηνδ᾽ : ----σίην----282. vi: οὗ---- 
283. τόδ᾽ : τότ᾽ --- 85. καθέθετο : παρέθετο---2 87. éworpivus > --- ων 
—290. προτόνοισιν : προμνήσι"----20 4. φιλέοι----κελεύοι : ----ει---τει--- 20, 
δρηστοσύνῃ :—vy δ'----821. δανὰ κεάσσαι : δ᾽ dvaxedout—328. ἵκει: 
ἥκει----34... decst h. v.—366. Σάμηνδ᾽ : Σάμην---435. μ᾽: S—A45,. 
γένηται: γενηίτο---407. φῆμιν : φήμην---Αα76. δὴ ἕβδομον, vid. not. 
—486. ἄλγεα θυμῷ : ηδ᾽ ὅσ' ἀλήθης---637. paxapigor: --- Θη---δδ]Ι. 
ἀπ᾽ ἱκριόφιν : ἐπ᾽ ἰκριόφιν. 

Π. Epigr. πατέρᾳ ὅν : πατερεσει, vid. lin. 192.—13. πέσεν : πέσον 
—72. ἀπαμύνασθας: ἀπαμιβύασθαι---85. ἄρ: ἂν---8δ. ἐῷμι: —pur— 
120. ἀπόνητο : ἀπόνηται----Ἰ 9]. εἶφ᾽ : εἶπ᾽ --α140, δμώων δ' : δμώων 7— 
145. Ἧσται: ἦσθαι---1δδ. ᾿Αθήνην : ᾿Αθήνῃ---169, ἀραρόντε : ἀρα- 
péovre—176, γενειαδες, vid, not.—216, ἢ τ᾽ : qr’ «222, νηΐ σε: 
νηΐ τε---291. ἐσθῆτά θ᾽ - ἐσθῆτα----298. νῶϊ: νῶ----24]. ἥτοι: οὕτω---: 
250. φῶτες : κοῦροι, vid. not.—260. καὶ : κεν, vid. ποί.----267, κεί- 
yw... ἔσεσθον : κείνων». ἔσεσθαι---272. ἄξει: ἔξει---274 εἰ τ" οἱ ---- 
20}. μοι: xat-—306. ὅπον : Grws—3C0. γέ μ᾽ : μὲ γ---42, τ᾽ . δ'᾽.-α 
344. Αὐτοῦ : ἀγχοῦ---3946, τετέλεσται : ἐρελέσθῃ.-- 868, ἀνστάντες : 
ἀναστ, et v: 407. et p. 177,.—361. ἄλλον, vid. not.—362. μεταΐ- 
ev: μεταΐξειν----367. ἄσαμεν . .. πόντῳ: ἔσσαμεν πόντον-"-382. 
ἄλλον : ἄλλων, Vid. NOb,—395, ᾿Αρητιάδαο: ᾿Αριτιάδαο---404, ἀνώξω: 
avatw—Inter v. 412 et 13. h. v. in margine ponitur inserendus, 
αὐλῆς ἐκτὸς Ἰὼν, οἵδ' ἔνδοθι μῆτιν ὕφαινων, vid. not.—417. ἐνένιπτεν: 
ἐνένιπεν---428, ἀποῤῥαῖσαι ἀπολέσαι. 

P. 4. Eidero: εἷλεν-"-δ, ἄστυδε: ἄστυδ᾽---Ἴ, μιν: pov—9. γ᾽ ὧδ᾽ : 
χ᾽ ὧδ᾽.--104, "ὨὭχεθ' : dyer’—124. κρατερύφρονος : —va—139. ἀπατή- 
ow: ἀπατήσων----14}, revs &$—149. τοί : of —168. ἱέντες: idvres— 
183. “Qrpdvorz’ ὀδυσείς r': ὀτρύναντ᾽ ddvaevs—2 12, ἐκίχαν᾽ : Excyev— 
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219. τόνδε: révye—221, φλίψεται: θλίψεται----24], πίονι : ἀργέτε 
—250. ἄξω : ἔξω ---ὁδδ. πυνέοντο : πονέωντο---“ 72, Σφισι: σῴιν -- 
271. ἄρα : pa-+273. οὐδὲ τά 7’ ἄλλα : ovdere ἄλλα---278, δηθύνεινς: 
δηθυνέειν----288, ὀπλίϑυντα, vid. not.—289. φέρουσαι : φυτεῦσαι---- 
299. κοπρίσοντες, vid. not.—302. κάββαλεν: κάμβαλεν---3 [8.. of: 
mov-—-326. μοῖρ᾽ ἔλαβεν : μοῖρα λάβεν----29}1. ἐφίϑεσκεν : ἐφέθεσκε 
—347, πρυΐκτη : παρεῖναι, vid. not. in ].--ὃ52, Aiba δ᾽ σὺκ 
ἀγαθήν : αἰδὼς δ' οὐκ ἀγαθὴ---85θ, ἐδειπνήκει : Seervyxer—37 1, 
μιν πρόσθεν: π΄ με--37δ. omitt. ὦ---883. ἄλλον : GAAwr—402, 
dcest h. ν,--- 408. μὲν : με---4] 3. adres... γεύσεσθαι : αὖθις... γιύ- 
σασθαι----415. dees? art.—418. Σίτγον : σῖτον---441, fea: ἥκω---- 
ALD. ais: ὅς---460. omitt, y—461. ἀναχωρήσειν : ---σαι---470, οὐδ᾽. 
οὐδ᾽ : οὔτ᾽ οὐτέ----487, ἐφορῶντες : &¢.—496, τέκος, vid. ποῖ.---514, 
ade: ὃγε---517. ἀγορεύων : —er—525. προπροκυλινδόμενος : πρύχνν 
ευλ.---849, γνώω : γνώων---δ72. παραὶ: mapi-—577, Sic y. seq. 
“Y Pow x. τ᾿ δ᾿ ut infra 581. 

2. 27. Dont: ypnvi—30. iva πάντες : tv’ drarres—33. ὀκριό- 
ὠντὸ : ὠκρυοωντο---85. μετεμώνεε : προσεφώνεε---ῦδ. Sequitur post 
hune versus Αὐτὰρ ἐπεί x. τ. d. vid, not.—59, omittitur δ΄---ΟὉ, 
μαχήσεται: μαχήσομαι---Ἴ2, ἐπίσπαστον : éxorardy—74. κακῶς : 
κακὸὺς----77. ἐνένιπτεν : ἐνένιπεν, et sic iwfra 320 et T. 90 οἱ, 
287—100. Εἷλκε : ἔλκε---αὐλῆς : αὐλὴν----100, κατ᾽ ἄρ᾽ Zero: Karup- 
ἔξετο----1 14. ἀνάξομεν : ἀνέξομεν---Ἴ 10, κλεηδόνε: κληδόνε, et sic y. 
120.—121. γένοιτό τοι ἔσπερ: γένοιτο ὥσπερ, et sic y.199.—125. 
τοίυν γὰρ καὶ, vid. ηοἱ.,-- 140. ἀθεμίστιος : ἀθέμιστος, et decst τοι, οἷ ν. 
287 «-στια : -στα.---140. ὑπέλθοι : ἐπέλθη----160. ἰδὲ : ἠδὲ καὶ..-1 82, 
παρστήετον: παρστήσετον---Ἶ 92. οἵῳ περ: θείω ὦπερ----224. Σοί κ᾽... 
πέλοιτο : σὺ 8... yévou—238. ἐπ᾿ αὐλείῃσι : ἐπ’ αὐλείοισι---2944. 
περίφρων : περίφρον, vid. infra 284, et sic ®, 322—247. δαινύατ᾽: 
duivurr'~—255, ἐπέσσενεν : ἐπέκλωσε. et sic T. 129.—256.°H μὲν... 
ἤϊε : ἦ καὶ... ἦε, Vid. not.—276. ἐθέλωσι : ἐθέλουσιν ----279. GAN 
οὐκ : ἠδέ κε, -ϑ 1 7. ἥνπεβ γάρ: εἴπερ yap—318. νικήσουσι Σ  —owsr— 
ἀφ, θυμῷ : ϑθυμοῦ---- 0.4, οἰ, of} —348. λώβης : Adws-—31Y, 
ἔτευξε : ἔχενε---3 892. ἵκει : ἥκει----386. δ᾽ ἐχολώσατο : δὲ χολώσατο---- 
392. deesg ἢ. v.— 401. τόσον : πολύν. 

T. 1. ὑπελείπετο: ἀπελείπετς.---Ἰ 7. καταθείομαι: καταθείομεν---- 
57. ἧκε: ἦε)---67. ὀπιπιξύσεις : ὀπιπεύει:----09. εἶσθα : ἦσθα---72. 
τοι ῥυπαρὰ κατὰ δνὶα. not.—82. τῇ : τὴν----}1 7, cdurdwy: ὀδυνα μιν 
--- 1 60. οἷος τε μέγας re, vid. not.—176. ᾿Ετεόκρητες : δέ τε καὶ Ἰζρῆτες 
—-183. κλυτὸν : κλυτὸς---.1 88, ᾿Αμνισῶ : ἀμνησῷ---189., μόλις : μύγις 
—227. δαίδαλον: δαίδαλα---230. νεββρὸν : vexpov—243. ἀπέπεμ- 
“πὸν : ἀπόπεμπον ---254, κ᾽ ἔσῃ : ἐσὶ----277. πολυκλύστῳ : πολυκλύτω---- 
.297. ἐπακούσῃ : ---σαι---9]4. τεύξῃ : τεύξαι---325. ἐμεῦ: Eue—I31. 
ἅπαντες : mavres—367. ἐδίδως : ἐδίδοις --ῶ389, ἴδεν: ὅξεν----404., 
---πολυάρητος : πολνυάρρητος---418. πόροι: πόρε---451]. ὕλῃ : ὕλην----» 
AG]. χαίροντες : ἐς πατρί δ᾽ ---474, Ἧ μάλ’: ἢ σύ y'—478. ἀντίη : 
ἀντίον---408, νηλίτιδες, vid. ποῖ.---5}}], ἔλοι :, ἔλη---ὖ 17... ἐρέθου- 
ow: ἐρέθωσι---840, Siar: Siov— 560. οὗ κε μοὶ --οὕπνος, vid. not. 
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Y. 16. dpa, vid. not.—34. δ᾽: JS —42, ἀέκητι, vid. not.—66. 
ἀνέλοντο : —rat—71. δ' drop’: δε πόρ᾽ --- 84, πυκινῶς : πυκνῶε---Θ6. 
εὔχετο : εὔξατο---101, φανήτω : φανῆναι---110, μέ: pev—115. - 
Κρῇνον: κρῖνυν---132. ἐμπλήγδην + ἐκπλήγδην---140, ὥς : ὅς---149, 
ποιπνύσασαι:: ποιπνύουσαι---Ἶ δά. κρήνηνδε : ---τε---Ἴ62, σφισιν : σφιν 
—180. διακρινέεσθαι : διακρίνασθαι----189, eb: οὖν---191], συβῶτα: 
—rns—230. Ζεὺς πρῶτα : π.Ζ..---231. ἰστίη, vid. not.—243. ἔχε : 
ἔχων---808. ἀεικείας : ἀεικίέα:---9.22. ἐπὶ ῥηθέντι: ἐπιρρηθέντι---ὅὁ50, 
Ῥ ἦν, ἰσχέμεναί τε: re ἦν σχέμεναί re—33l, ἦεν : εἶεν---940, ὅς 


T . 

που: ὕπου (sic)—346. γέλον : yéAwr’—34&. κρέᾳ : xpéar’—J62. 
ἀγορὴν ἔρχεσθαι: ἀγορήνδ᾽ ἔρχεσθε---68. ἀλέειτο : ἀλέοιτε---872. 
πρόφρων : πρόφρον---374. ξείνοις : ξείνω---3790. "Ἑμπαιον : ἔμπαιδος- 
—383. "Es... πέμψωμεν: eis... πέμπομεν---980, ἐφήσει : ἐφείη 
—387. δίφρον : δίφρων. 

Φ. EPIGRAPHE, ᾿ 

ἄλλως 
Gi δὲ βιὸν προτίθησιν ἄεθλον πηνελοπείη, 
; προ μρήστιρσι πη 

in Ms, autem sic.  Φὲ δὲ βιὸν πιοτίθης ἄθλον ὑφῆς πηνελόπεια---1 7. 
πᾶς δῆμος : ὃ. π.---28, ἠδέσατ᾽ : αἰδέσατ'---82.. deest p-—47. θυρέων: 
θυράων---49. τόσ᾽ : rés-—52, εἵματα κεῖτο: εἴματ᾽ ἔκειτο---ὃ8, τόξον: 
τόξα----5ϑ» ἥρεε : ἤρει----2}. ἐδύνασθε : γε δύνασθε---86. δειλὼ, vid. 
not.—93. τοΐσδεσι: τοῖσιδε---Θ8, γεύσεσθαι : ---σασθαι--- 99. ποτ᾽: 
τοτ᾽---1 08. roc: μοι---1]0, γ᾽ ἴστε: ἔστε---1}]. μύνῃσε.. .. pis’: 
μ᾽ὥρησι . . « μήτ ---112. ἴδωμεν : ἰδωμαι---118-14. Καὶ δέ κεν αὐτὸς 
ἐγὼ τοῦ τόξον πειρησαίμην. Εἰδέ κεν ἐκτανύσω, διδιστεύσω τε σιδήρου 
in Ms. Kal δέ κεν ἐκτανύσω κι τι λ. Εἰδέ κεν αὐτὸς ἐγὼ x. τ. λ.--- 
125, ἐρύσσεσθαι } ἐρύσασθαι---Ἰ 27. ἐκτανύσειν : ---εἰν--- 28. δή ῥ᾽ 
ἐτάνυσσε: δὴ τανύσειε---Ἰ 58ὅ. ἐκτελέωμεν : ---σωμεν----144. Οἴνοπος : 
ἤνοπος---162. ἔλθοι : εἴη---176. ἄγρει δὴ : ἄγε δὴ---180. ἐκγτελέωμεν, 
vid. not.—184. οὐδ᾽ ἐδύναντο : οὐδὲ δύνανζο---1 9. σφ᾽ ἐπέεσσι : μιν 
ἐπέσσιν, et sic infra 206.—196. ἐνείκῃ : ---κεν---2 1} δείξω : λέξω 
--222. τὼ : riy—231. πρῶτος : πρῶτον--- 248, πρὸς dv μεγαλήτορα 
θυμόν, vid. not. —251. ἡμὲν : αἱ μὲν---276. deest hic y. vid. not. 
—346. οὐθ᾽, vid. not.—353. post h. v. sequens in marg. ὡς φάτο ᾿ 
ῥίγησεν δὲ περίφρων πηνελόπεια--“.363. κατέδονται : t-Soucr—365. 
ἡμῖν : ἡμῖν O—385, ἔργῳ : ἔργων----387. κλήϊσσεν : *@—car—399. dy’: 
ὅτι---«400, ἀλητήε: ἀλητὴρ----427. ὄνονται : οἰόνται. εις 

X. δ, ddaros: adros—8. ἰθύνετο : tOvve—25, πη: πω----7-8, 
hi versus transponuntur, vid. not.—62. νῦν bpp’ ἐστὶ : οἱ νῦν ἐστὶ---- 
68. αὐτοῦ : αὐτῶν---88, ἐτίναξε : érivacge—97. ἢ : ἠκ΄---180. γέ- 
ver’: yivar’—131. μετέειπεν, vid. not.—138. χ᾽: κ---183, Εὖθ᾽: 
ἔνθ...--184. εὑρὺ, γέρον : εὑρύτερον----196. ὡς ἐπέοικε--- 215. τελέεσ- 
«θαι: τε τελέσθαι---249. εὔγματα : εὔχματα----270, μνυχόνδε : μνχὸν 
ἔνδυν----27]. τοῖς: τοὶ, vid., not.—299. ἐφέβοντο : ἐφέροντο----903. 
θορῶσι : θορῶντε----319. μεζόπισθε : ---θεν---341]. ἰδὲ : ἠδὲ.--3.62., δαῖ- 
ras: δαῖτα, vid. not.— 364. Ooiss : βοὺς---3969, ἔκειρον ; —pay—373. 
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ἄλλῳ : ἄλλοις---3.77. bgp’ ἂν : εὔφρα κ᾽ ἐγὼ---281. καθ᾽ ἐὸν : βαθὺν -- 
395. ὄρσο : wpro—401. κταμένοις νεκύεσρσιν : κταμένοισι νεκύεσσιν, 
vid. not.—413., τούσδε δὲ : τοὺς δὴ---425. τίουπαι : τιμῶσαι---429, 
εἴπω: εἴσω---435. deest ὁ----(440. κατακοσμήσεσθε : ----μίσεσθε---447: 


-αἴν᾽ : αἴγ᾽.---4δ]. ταὶ: αἵδ᾽ ---501, καὶ: re. \ . 
WV. 14. αἰσίμη : —pa—28, ἀτίμων “ aripeov—A6. ἑσταύθ'᾽ : ἐσταῶθ᾽ 
κακα 


—53. κακὰ πολλὰ πέποσθε κατα" πολλὰ πέποσθε (sic)—-56, οἵπερ : 
ὑπέρ----72. ἐλεύσεται : «ἐλεύσεσθαι----84. τεθνηότας : τεθνειῶτας ---8 
παρστᾶσα: παρειστᾶφα---119. ἔωσιν ἀοσσητῆρες : a. e.—127-8. de 
sunt hi versus—175. οὐδὲ : ovre—192, δέμον : ἐμὸν----221. ἔμελ- 
λον: γαῖα»----227. ἐγώ τε καὶ: ἐγὼ καὶ---240, ὄπισθεν: κεῖθεν--- 
955. ταρπώμεθα : τερπώμεθα----400. yap: καὶ---280., re ἰδὲ τροφὸς 
ἔγτυον : τε τροφὺς ἔντυνο»---3.}}. ἦλθ᾽ ὡς : ἦλθεν---Ξ9106. ἤην : εἴην 
—317, μεγάλα : fPapéa—337. τῷ : rov—355. ra: ἅ---301], τάδ᾽ : 
τόδ᾽. 

Ὡ. 5. ταὶς ai—27. hune sequitur in Ms. v. 32. 'Γῳ κεν, «. τ. A. 
-~-33. gpa’: ἤραθ᾽.---47. ἀθανάτῃσ᾽ : - της, etsic infra 55—55. σὺν: 
per—62. ἐπώρορε, vid. not.—-69. πέρι καιομένοιο : παρακαιομένοιο 
—103. παῖδα φίλον Μελανθῆος, vid. not.—1l09. ἡ bpp): ἠέ που--- 
112. περιταμνομένους : περιτεμ.---1 2] -ὦ. in Ms. leguntur ut in not. 
. quam vid.—125, οὐδ᾽ : οὐτ᾽--127. μερμήριξε .---ῷε---Ἴ ὃ8. κεν : καὶ --- 
168. τὸν : τοῖον---179, ἐφίει : ἀφέει---182. cpp: σφῶν---ΑὉ5. ἀμύ- 
proves ἐχέφρενι---190. Sd: δὲ τ᾽, vid. not.—262. δώει: Caer—283. 
γ᾽ ἐκίχεις : γε κίχεις---200, θ᾽: S—317, ἀνὰ ῥῖνας : avappivas—~ 
340. Συκέας : συκὰς---3.08. μείϑονα δ᾽ : μείθϑονα---981. ἐάνθης : ἐγή- 
Oets—389. ἔμαρπτεν : ἔμαρψε-.- 393. ἀπεκλελάθεσθε : ὑπεκλάθεσθε 
412. πάντῃ: —7e-—436. φθέωσι: φθαέωσι--"-444. ὑδυσῆϊ : ὀδυσῇοϑ--- 
448-7. τοτὲ - ποτὲ---48]-9. h. v. in Ms, ἱταπβροφιῃίατ---490, hic 
sequitur v.: ὡς ἦτοι κείνους ὀδυσεὺς ἀποτίσεται ἐλθῶὼ»ν---ὅ00. de: ῥα, 
vid. not.—519. ἔμπνευσε: ἔπνευσε---527. ἔθηκαν : θῆκαν---ῦ29. 
φωνῇ : φωνὴν---ῦ81. ἀνιι,μωτεί: —v7i,—In fine sequuntur—opnpos 6 
ποιητὴς © πολὺς ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, πολλοὺς παραινεῖ τῶν νέων πρὸς τὴν TOU- 
τοὺ ἀνάγνωσιν, μάθησιν μὴ διαλίπε, ὁ γὰρ τὸν copoy καταλιμπάνων 
μᾶλλον, ἄσοφος δόξη τοῖς πολλοῖς . .. παιδείας--- ΕἸ in rubro: ματθείον 
παλμίερον τῆσανέως. 
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LECTORI 8. 
Ur hoc, quantulumcunque est, denyo sumam, tot alioqui ne- 
gatiis districtus, supsidia quedam moment, non parvi mihi 
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inspiciendi copia obtigit, que serivs ‘ad me delata sunt, quani 
uti ea tela mea rite pertexerem. Dawesius certe multa Teren- 
Lidtied luca justa cmeudatione instauravit, quibus editiones vetusta, 
he nomine quidem et cognite, haud raro adstpulantur ; et salu- 
tarem proculdubio pluribus aliis medicinam attulcrit, si per an- 
gustias supellectilis librarii licperit, © Labores deinceps [.. 
ec" qui plurima germane lectionis, constituend admini- 
a undccunque conquisicrat, et cui tot «2t tanta rei bene 
administrande adjumenta priesto fuerant, ¢ad finem optatum 
properantes, chev! dies extremus occupavit. Annis postmodo 
volventibus schedw viri limatissimi nondum typis descripte 
optimo discipline Santenianew alumno curande defcrebantur. 
Negue spes viros doctissimos fefellit; etenim nihil fere metric 
ct grammatici argumenti missum fecerat, atque rudera antiqua: 
ac recondite eruditionis amplius quierendi desiderium pene 
exemerat cultissimus Editor. Qua cum ita~sint, ecquisnain 
Afrum adco Iiberali cultu vestitum et adornatum in apricum 
proferre erubuerit? Jloc munus naviter ct laute explevit 12. J. 
Lennepius, Quaecunque exinde prvsidia, nec levia illa, sec- 
tioni prime peti potuerint, ea nisi, quoad cjus ficri posset, 
demum exhibuctim, piaculum equidem admittere viderer. — Llits 
accedunt nonnulla, que suis locis omissa in bis notulis aliqua- 
tenus supplevi; alia, utpote minus apte ordinata, ad trutmam 
revocavi; et qua pra ceteris medelam efflagitare vidcbantur, 
corrigere tentavi. 
THOMAS KIDD. 
Dabam Wymondami, 1 Octobris, 1827. 


In titulo, 1.8. corrige, PREPFECTI. 

PRUE. xv9h. 21. corrige, Joannis Hodgson. 

Ibid. p. rl* L. 26. corrige, Maio. 

Daw. PREP: pi. xv. col. 1. 1. 5. corrige, laudet ; ae 

P. 2. col. 2. 1. 2. post R. B. ‘asere, “Sic ctiam uiraque Veneta, 
Parrhas. Phen. Micyll. et Vossius ad operis Putschian: exemplar 
Leidense u. 73.” Santenius ad |. et in Adelend. 

Ibid. in textu 1. 23. probabo:* *—3.a, Il, E. 221. ©, 105. 
᾿Αλλ’ ay’, ἐμῶν ὀχίων ἐπιβήσεαι, ὄφρω Εΐδηαι Aristoph. Av. 655. ὃ 
‘Scarpaydvr’ ἔσεσθον ἐπτερωμένω. Plut. 487. μαλακὸν δ᾽ évducere μη- 
δέν. Virg. Geo. iii. 399. Ad puteos, ant alta greges ad stagna ju- 


beto Currentenilignis potare canalibus undam, Lege, jubebo ; Geo. 
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ii. 750----1, Ante locum capies oculis, alleque jubebis In solide pu- 
teum demitti. iv. 264. Hic jam galbancos suadebo incendcre odores, 
_ Atqui jubebo"jam emendatum video ab Heynio et Wakcpieldio ad 1, 
> De consuetudine contraria vide Porsonum ad Aristoph. Pac. 88., 

δ. 3. col. 1. 1. 12. post 1513 ” insere, Vide }). J, Lennep. Ad- 
dend. ad Ter. Maur. p. 415., qui pp. 412—420. hance positionem 
de industria tractavit. 

Ρ 4. col. 1. 1. 22. post  BENTLEIUS ” insere, Sed audi LLen- 
nepium ibid, p. 416. in quatuor Codicibus optime legitur © Py 
sens fua semper imago est.” . 

P. 6. col. 2. 1. 2. post “ 203. B.” insere, “" Naturali quadam 
pronuntiandi ratione ψόφος pertinet ad. 2. /Elius Dionysius ad 
Il. K. p. 818, 45. Hemsterhusius ad Lucian. T.1. p. 84. 

Ibid, col. 2. 1. 18. post “ Hemsterh.” insere, Strabo vii. p. 470. 
2, Oxon, τὸν μέντοι ποιητὴν [Ἡσίοδον] οὕτω λέγειν "EAAous ᾿Ελλάς" 
᾿Ἑλλοὺς ὑπολαμβάνει τοὺς περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν, προσθεὶς ὅτι καὶ Σελλήεντά 
τινα ὀνομάθει ποταμόν. Kditiones. Sic legendum, τὸν μέντοι ποιη- 
τὴν οὗ λέγειν Ἑλλοὺς, ἀλλὰ Σελλοὺς ὑπολαμβάνει τοὺς περὶ τὸ ἱερύν. 


Tyrwhittus. , 

᾿ Ibid. 1. 46. lege, BENTLEIUS ad Lucret..v. 1348. et I. 30. 
δίς. 

1 7. col. 1. 1. 23. post “ R. B.” insere, Sithon. Lennep. ibid. 


p. 4105. 

P. 11. col. 2. 1. 14. post ‘4 22” insere, Pers. Sat. ii. 44. Rem 
strucre croptas ceeso bove, Mercuriumque Arcessis fibra. 

Ibid. 1. 41. post “choatur” insere, conf. Lenngp. ad Ovid. 
Heroid. xv. 52. 

P. 12. col. 1. 1. 13. ‘post “ii. 743,” insere, ‘ facile sanctur le- 
gendo repens.” Santen. ad Ter. Maur. 2767. p. 307. sed recte 
statuit Lenucpius Ὁ. 417. hee Catulli mivime soMicitanda. 

P. 17. col. 2. 1 10. post “ad I.” tnsere, Cul concinunt Glossx 
Codicis Havnieusis judige Lennepio p. 414. ; 

Ibid. 1. 14. post facta,” eigsere, Zingerlingtt transpositiong¢m 
pretulit Lennepius Ὁ, 415. Carmina nulla miht sunt scripta.— 

P.18. col. 2. 1. 45. post ‘‘sit,” insere, “ omnes fere codices ” 
secundum Lennepium, et 

P. 19. col. 2.1. 13. post “ Clmron ” insere, " et coustanter qui- 
dem ibi Codd. ridet,"euti monet Lennepius p. 415. . 

P. 20. 1. 17. post * ED. PR.” insere, “ quod verum arbitror,”’ 
inqutt Lennepius ibid. 

P. 23. col. 1.1. 5. corrige, 1%. ὁ7ὅ. 8 

Ρ. 26. col. 1. 1. 5. lege, Taylorus; quam probavit Vir nobilisst- 
mus, fo. Aloys. Mart. Laguna, tam rei.metrice observantissimus, 


quam eruditionis juvandz studio clarus et insignis. /En. vi. 90. 


.« Φ . a .Φ 6 Θ 
Lege, via prima saluti, Quod minime rerts, Grava pandetur ab 
8 


urbe. 
P. 47. in tertu 1. 13. Consonantuthe''*"—14. a. Consonahitum 


Petrecinus. 3 , . 
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P.28. col. 1.1. 1, lege, 15. Sic in,margine Micyllus. Santenius 
in Addend. ad I. 
P. 29. col, 2. 1. 16. post “ Republica ” insere, Sqntcnius ad Ter. 


Maur. p. 279. versus heroicos, quos Critici Ciceroni excidisse aut - 


observarunt, ant sibi rinxerunt, ad partes vocans inter alios recenset 
hunc in Miloniana c. 35. § 98. “" Fines imperii populi Romani sunt, 
ea ;”—et ultimam vocem non habere Ascensiam monet: et acddi- 
lisset formam dmperii nondum Oratoris ztate a consuetudine esse 
Uppetratam. De ea ipsa re cum Santenio-conferas Lagomarst- 

m, optimum Ciceroniane Latinitatis arbitrum, ad Pogiani Epist. 
vol. iil, p. 3. fi 

P. 31. col. 2.1 81. dege, corrupta: quem vide in Addend, ad 1., 
et ad ν. 1460. 

Ibid. in dextu 1. ult. queestus '"*—17.a. Si editiones aut Vene- 
tas ant Parrhasianam Dawesio inspicere lucuisset, plures ex hoc 
versn navos eluisset. “ Equidem suspicor, Terentinnum geripsisse : 
Nangue eQVEs, vel eQVVs, @QVOr, aut aQVAm, cum scribi- 
mus.” Santenius. Conf. ad Hor. Epist. 1. xv. 10. ubi in Virg. 
Geo. iil, 116. Lmpositi dorso, algue equitem docucre sub armis 
Insullare solo—. Mallem, equitum. Wajusmodi aliquid accidit Geo, 
i, 195—198. quem locum transcribam ; Grandior ut fetus siliquis 
Jallacibus esset, At, quamvis igni exiguo properala maderent ; 
Vidi lecta din, ef mulio spectata labore, Degencrare tamen: esset, 
fit—jampriden: optime emendavit et distinxit aut Delillins aut 
Hfunterus ; sed distinetio plena post maderent minus necessaria 
mihi videtur, Mirum .profecto nihil alind mali suspicatos esse 
viros doctissimos ; quippe quid sibi velit leeda diz, nescire me fa- 
160. Levissima mutatione locum complanavit sagacissimus TYR- 
WHITTUS, cujus verba adponam; ‘ Vidi lecta diu, etc. The 
‘rue English of- this passage is; I have seen seeds chosen with 
the greatest care degenerate, unless some one every year chose the 
largest of them. Which, in my opinion, is very flat. Besides, 
lecta diu (that is, long chose, instead: of, loug in choosing) scems 
to me to be against all rules of gremmatical analogy. F woutd 
read either COCTA diu, or rather LOTA din. The whole pas- 
sage will then run thus; I have seen many—pour nitre“and iees of 
oil upon their seeds; and though, while soaking in {his mixture, 
they were quickened by a gentle fire, | haveescen these seeds long 
washed, and tended with the utmost care, degenerate notwith- 
standing, unless, &c.” _ 

P. 32. col. 1. 1. 34 post—-gess. insere, ** pretulerim: Titulus et 
—Santenius, quem vide ad 1.” 

Ibid. col. 2. 1.1. post 1139" insére, et Sunten. ad Ter. 
Maur. p. 381. ἣ 

Ibid. 1.10. “106: adde, Sed cont. Santen. ad Ter. Maur. 
“2901. 379. 

P. 33. in tertu, 1.13. qexem"*—19. a. “ Petrecinus per com- 
peadium seripsitq;” Santeniue ad 1, : 
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P. 35. col. 1.1. 10. post —AIAEZ insere, “QYVEXOI. e. Θνη- 

χοῦ Inscr, Attica apud alios et Wilkensium, Topography, δ᾽. of 

. Athens, p. 210°” Dobreus ad Photium, p. 68:). ; 

. Ρ. 36. col. 2. 1.18. post “ p..662.” insere, ““ Schol. Town- 
lelanus ad Hiad. H.185. a Porsono excerptus: Oi δ᾽ οὐ γειγνώ- 
σκοντες : Οὐχ οἱ αὐτοὶ yap ἦσαν ra.a πᾶσι [Ita et Venetus apud 
Villoison. et Leid. apud Valckenaer.] τοῖς “Ἑλλησι χαρακτῆρες" 
διάφορα δὲ καὶ τὰ τῶν στοιχείων ὀνομάτα" ὡς τὸ gay: (sic) Καλλέ- 
στρατος δὲ ὁ Σἀμιοεςἐπὶ τῶν ᾿Πελοποννησιακῶν μετήνεγκε [sic sil 
ταύτην] τὴν γραμματικὴν, καὶ παρέδωκεν ᾿Αθηναίοις, ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος 
Εὐκλήτον, ὥς φησιν "φορος." Ῥ. P. 10. ad Phot. p. 712. Reseri- 
bendum CAN. conf. Valckenaer. ip Schediasm. ad N. F. pp. 329 
—332. et Porsoni Adverss. pp. 34. 39. 

P. 33. in. textu 1. 18. vocalis U **—23** ** Eodem modo, quo 
Dawesius, emendaverat Laguna. Eldikius tentabat, In vicem 
Grace quod Ὑ sie subditur vocalis V.” Santenius, In vicém 
Grace quod V sit supposita vocalis V. Santenius in Addend. et 
ad], ; 

P. 39. col. 1. 1. 3. post R.P. insere, “" Dawesii conjecturam’ 
sed autem firmare possit ast autem Ciceronis in fr. Prognosticorum 
sapud Priscian. L. xvi. p. 1034.” Santenius in Addend., ad I. 

Ibid. in devdu, 1.11. Spondeus at autem. °*—25* “ ipse ali- 
quando tentabam: spondeus at unus. Sed hoe violentius.” San- 
lenius. 

P. 40. col. 1. 1. 3. “ Cure@ see.” adde, Santenius: quod V com- 
pleret—. “ Eldikius: quod V jam complet. Restituti loci palma 
Wassenberghio ced& et Burgessio: Sola vocalis quod hunc Y. 
compleat satis sonum.” Santcnius ad }. et in Addend., 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 12. lege, “ 1652,” p. 240. quém audi: “Sed 
idem ego contra Bentleium contendo, cum vel de orationis compo- 
sitione et coagmentaticne, vel de singulis etiam verbis et litteris 
agunt, Romanos Rhetored et alios Auctores, non secus ac Graecos 
λεῖον et λειότητα᾽ τῇ τραχύτητι, léve et /évitatem aspero, sive scabro, 
et horrido opponere solere : quod refero Lucretium:V, 1379, qui, 
haud seio, i Terentiani (vv. 1652. 1655.) animo obseryatus fuerit: 
At liquidas avium voces imitaries ore Ante fuit multo, quam levia 
carmina cantt Concelebrarc homines possent, auresque juvare.” 
Si quis Santenio accedat, equidem non magnopere repugno. 

Ῥ. 41. th textu 1.10, 11. censuit quidam ™ *—30, a. ** ἐκ στό- 
ματος et ἐκκεκώφηται Petrecinus.” Santenius. ὁ 

Ibid. 1. 28. Catalectica ** *—31. a. “ Catalectica scripsi cum 
Venetis et Parrhas. et Mityl.” Santentus.. 

P. 42. col. 1. 1. 4. post ‘* metri” insere, [ Immo corrige ex San- 
tenio, ‘‘ Post autem spondeum venieus, sic mutet oportet,-—Scrip- 
turam Principis et Venetw et Parrhasianw Aldus sic ἜΠΡΗΤ 

Ρ, 43. col. 2. 1. 25. post “ Corr.” tawre, "" Sic princeps, Ve- 
netz, Parrhasius, et Micyllus.” Ilud,Qué nullam reduxit” Sante-. 
nius, quem vide. 
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P. 44. col. 1.1. 14. Qua festinanter exscripsi, in ordinem redige 
sic: Quoniam in usurpdndis hujusmodi formults a consuetudine 
Latina sepius discedimus, videtur mihi in his paulfsper immorari : 
I. Virg, Buc. iv. 55. Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Or- 
pheus; Nec Linus. Ter, Andr. 111. iii. 31. at ego non posse arbi- 
tror, Neque illum hanc perpetuo habere, neque me perpeti. 11. Cec. 
fr. Orat. pro Scauro p. 11. Neque ego Sardorum querellis moveri 
nos nunquam oportere. MI. Cie. fr. pro, Scauro, p. 14. Neque 
égo, cum de vitiis gentis loguor, neminem excipio. IV. Cic. Phil. 
vi. 3. horam eximere wullam in tali cive liberando sine scelere non 
possumus. Vitium contrarium perraro repéritur; Ter. Maurus, 
514, 515. 1 magis Romana lingua non potest premittere, I:dat ut 
diphthongon, nulli nexilis vocalium. ulli e conjectura legit -L. San- 
tenius. V. Cic. Tuse. v. v. p. 318. nullumgue recusent nee sup- 
plictum nec dolorem? in Anton, τ᾿. xii, detnde cum calceis et 
toga, nullis nec gallicis, nee lucerna. Virg. Buc. v. 25, 0. nulla 
neque annem Libavit quedrupes, nec graminis attigit herbam. 
Tibull. 1v.i.127,8. Ulla nee aérias volucris perlabitur auras, Nec 
quadrupes densas depascitur aspera sylvas. Lege, Nulla. Pro- 
pert. Wi. av. 5,6. Nulla neque ante tuas orictur riva fenestras, 
Nec tibi clamate somnus amarus erit. VI, Cic. Cato ΔΙ. xv. 
que nec nulla impediuntur senectutc. de Legg. ii. 10. animé labes 
vec diuturnilate evanesccre, nec amnibus ullis celui potest, lege, 
nullis. Virg. Buc. v. 00, 1. Nec lupus insidias pecori, vec retia 
cervis Ulta dolum meditantur: L. Nulla. R. 1}. κι τὸ, 138. Nam 
neque Parnasi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi Ulla moram fecere : 
leve, Nulla. R.B.  Lfor. Carm. 11. xiv. 22.eneque Aarum—Ulla 
brevem dominum sequetur. Lege, Nulla, Ovid. ex Pout. Iv. v. 
15. Copia ued vobis ullo prohibente videndi Consulis, ut limen 
contigeritis, erit. Lege, nullo. R.B. VIL. Cic. Cato δῆ. xvi. nil 
potest esse nec usu uberius, nec specie ornatius, de Divinat. 1. ii. 
nihil publice sine auspiciis nec domi nec inilitie gerebatur. [ec 
—nihil fortasse e numero eximi débet: Virge. Geo. i. 118. Nec 
tamen heé quom sint hominumque boumque laborcs Versando terram 
experti, nihil improbus anser,, Strymonieque grues, gt amaris in- 
tuba fibris Officiunt, aut umbra nocet :-—‘* One should think, ‘that 
after the present method of laying out wrable land, the corn was 
in no danger of being hurt by ithe shade. But a book of travels, | 
I think Wright's, informs me, that in Italy at this day they often 
plant rows of trees intermi. ed with their corn; and the sume 
practice was probably more general in Virgil's time.” ‘TYRwWuIrT- 
TUS. Buc. x. 76. nocent et frugibuseumbra.}] VII. Cic. pro 
Archia ιν. Me autem quid pudeat, qui tot annos ita vivo, Judices, 
ut ab ilits nullo me wunquam tempore aut commodum aut otium 
meum abstraxerit. Sic Codex Mediolin. Liv. Pref. Nulla nun- 
quam respublica nee major, nec sanctior, nec bonis exemplis ditior 
fuit. IX. Οἷς. Ruse. v. vi. nulla ne minima quidem aura fructus 
commovente. Δ, Sucton. Nero, xxvii. de ne August quidem πο- 
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men, guanguam herediturium, ullis, nist ad reges ac dynastas, epis- 
tolis addidit. nullis Ms. recte:. &. 28... ΧΙ. Cic. de Claris Orat. 
96. Lloguentin tice nescio an habuisset [C Gracchus] parem 
nemivem., XIL. Cic. de Orat. 11. 1. omnium autem ineptiarums 
quée sunt innumerabiles, haud scto, an nulla sit major. Lucan. 
Phars. ix. 569. An noceat vis nulla Jono? Conf. D. R. ad Alte 
vel. vol. icp. 341. He sunt loquendi forme apud illos qui Latina 
jingua dominante ac vigente scripserunt. Virgilius veniam poetis 
parce concessam subintle amplectitur. Buc. vi. 11. nec Phabo 
gratior ulla est. Geo. iv. 458. Non te oullins exercent numinis 
ire. Mu, xi. 854. gldjicias; nec te ullius violentia vincat ; quod 
sub jndicio revocasset, si illi vita longior obtigisset. Raro ab bis 
formis deflesit Cicero ; hunquam eum rdescivisse dicere non ausim ; - 
sed dicere audeo exemplorum 1 Humerum indies magis magisque 
decrescere. 

P. 40. col, J. 1. 13. post “ “Bur mannus Sccundus,” insere, 
Atqui vide virum cultissinum i in Addend. ad 1, 

Ibid. |. 21. post ‘‘ creant” inserc, ‘ Postea ipse Santcnius 
correxit: Quinta que vocalis, ex se δι yllabam longam creant.’ 
Lennepius i in Addend, ad |. 

Ibid. 1. 23. ** L.” dele. 

DP. 40. in textu 1. 8. Nil afficiet * -- 10. a. “ Ita preclare Pe- 
frecinus.” Santenins. 

Ibid. 1. 14. Sed differt illo, versus quod “:&—40, b.  Probabile 
quidem, quod tentat Dawesius. Vereor tamen, ut Noster referre, 
pro énéeresse, [non] differre, usurpaverit, cum hic, etum v. 105. 
Sed, ut altera quo referat alteram sciamus, ubi allerd, ex Cod. 
Patriciano preferri possit.” Santenius ad 1.; conf. Lagunam et 
Lennepium in Addend, ad v. 105. 

P. 50. in torte 1]. 2. οἱ 5. prior EST—quia, pt hoc ionicum 
---10. ¢. “© Quamvis est in nulla mihi cditione sit inventum, textual 
tamen unmmittere non dybitavi ex emendatione Mossti ad exemplar 
Leidense πὶ Q4uct Dawesii.—Santenius. Quia etiam Mycillus habe 
in margine. Santenius in Addend. ad |. ionicum. ‘ Gratutor Daw- 
esto qui hane ipsam optimarum Editionum lectionem felici ingenio 
divingverat. Confirmat eam Victorinus. Brissaus invexerat 
tambicum, ¥ Xeliqua Dazgesit ninus certa.” Santeniusadl. ς 

Ibid. 1. 30. Lt pro trochvo“*-—41** Et pro iambo * edidi cum 
Me et editionibus tantum non omnibus. Forte non δὲ, sed 
Ut scxibendum, Synaleepham sxpissime negligit noster.” Sanle- 
nius, quem vide ad 1. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1.3, 4. dele; εἰ rescribe; 42. Qui ex Venctis re- 
stitait Sentenius: ‘* Qui habent etiam Phaniz et Micyllus.”— 

“* Intelligit Atictor tres trochaos, quos *ithyphallico matro nomen 
dedisse “docuit v v. 1847; quo respicit ν, 2594. et 2939.” San-, 
tenius ad 1. et sagen in Addend. 

P. 52. col. 2.1. ult. lege; ‘‘ instaurafio :᾽ sed vide omnino. San- 
fenium ad }. ° ᾿ : 
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P. 53. Huc transmove ποίας 4, 43. et in textu 1. 21. lege, 
sonantem *“—44. 1. Phalico Aldus Manutius io Inst. Gram- 
mat. ἢ. 336. phallico “ Petrecinus, Vossius insora exemplaris 
‘Leidensis ἢ. 94.” et ἢ. BENTLEIUS.—2. Phallicos ‘ Petreci- 
nus, Vossius,” et Bentleius ; “ Phoenix phalecos: Micyllus; Pha-' 
lecos. In margine autem longa et docta annatatione probat scri- 
bendum Phallicos.” Laguna in Addend. ad |.—3. Phallicu “ Pe- 
trecinus, Vossius,” et Bentleius ; ‘sic etiam Micyllus in margine.” 
Sanienius ad }. et in Addend.—4. Phaliidis “ lectio Pelrecinz, 
eademque Vossii conjectura” et Bentleti. “ Phenix phalecis ; 
Micyllus; phalecis, et in mavgine; phallicig.” Santenius ad 1., 
et in Addend. Proinde Atilio Fortunatiano pro Phalacio Phallico 
in Libb. de Metr. p. 402. ; et denuo Phallicon vice τοῦ Phulacium 
in Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. O11. reposuit, “ eundemque errorem 
in Mario Victorino corrigendum” mouuit doctissimus Herman- 
nus. 

P. 55. col. 1. 1. 5, ‘6 46.”—hane notam transmove ad paginam 
sequentem; ubi in textu 1. 2. lege, ithyphallicon“*—46. Vide 
Scaligeri, ete. 

Ibid. in textul'9. phatlo “ *—416, a. “4 phello dedi, quod alibi 
Jectum: memorat Brissaus: Suidas v. φελλέα (sic Cod. Leid.) 
scribit: ἑορτή τις περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον, Φελλὸς καλουμένη. Phello 
etiain legitur in Phoeniciana.” Santenius ad |. et in Addend. 

Ibid. 1. 10. Bacche. “—-46. b. In Aristoph. Equit. 406, a 
Santenio citatus lege ex Ravennate Βακχέβακχον σαι. 

Ibid. J. 33. clartus.* “—46. c. clarius aut mollius Barthius 
narrante Laguna in Addend. Ectenim tertia nunc tome patescit, 
a manu auctoris fuisse conjicit Santenius, quem vide ad 1. 

P. 55. n. 47. fege, [tem K.B. ‘ emendatio confirmata a dua- 
bus Venetis et v. 2643; cum quibus conspirant Phanix et Mi- 
cyllus.” Santenius ad 1. et in Addend. 

Ibid. in teatu, 1. 10. Et‘ quanquam.-—47.a. “ Hee est 
Petrecini lectio—Phavix: Quamguim iambum ; xeque aliter in 
contextu: Micyllus, sed in margine: Lt quanguam.” Santenius 
ad |. et in Addend. « 

Ibid. 1.43. post iambos‘”*—47. b. δὶς “ Petrecinus : sic ettam 
Migullus, suam Venetam secutus.” Santgnius ad |. ct, in Addend., 
quem vide. τ΄ 

DP. 56. in textu 1.7. Ad hoc *-—48. a. At hoc dimeirum re- 
peti ex Venetis; sic etiam Phenix et Micyllus. SANTENIUS 
ad ]., et in Addendis, 

P. 70. col. 1. 1. 33. —decs, insere, mox παρεγένετο eis Σάρδεις. 
Vit. iv. 6. Kai ἀναστάντες τῆς νυκτὸς ἅμα τῇ ἡμέρᾳ παρῆσαν eis ras 
κώμας. Κα. Π. 1. iv. G. "εἰς τὰς ἑαυτῶν χώρας ἕκαστοι πάρεισιν. 
Hellen. 1110 v. 6. ἐκέλευσαν, αὐτοὺς τε τοὺς φωκέας ἄγοντα παρεῖναι 
--ἐς ᾿Αλέαρτον. Photius, ᾿Αγῶνα : καὶ “Ὅμηρος τὸν τύπον αὑτὸν, 
ἐν ὡς ἀγωνίθονται μῦσον 260.] Θουκυδίδης é. [50.] προσελθὼν 
εἰς τὸν ἀγῶνα, ἀνέδησε τὸν ἡίοχον. προελθὼν Codex Galeanus ; 
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fortasse παρελθών" Polyb, v. p. 429. A==Ixxxviii. 4. αὐτοὶ δὲ σεμ- 
γῶς καὶ προστατικῶς κατὰ τὰς πρεσβείας χρώμενοι ταῖς ἐντεύξεσι καὶ 
ταῖς κατὰ pépos*optdtais,—Lege, παραστατικῶς. Vitinm coutrariam 
sepius occurrit ut ibid. xcii. προῆγον εἰς τὴ Μεσσηκίαν. ** παρῆ- 
yoy ed. 1. Φ. cum sulo Bav.” Schw. Photius, Todor: ὅπυν ra 
ὄψα πιπράσκεται" ὥσπερ τὸ, (Eupolis,) Παρῆλθον eis τὰ σκόροδα καὶ τὰ 
κρόμμνα, καὶ τὸν λιβανωτόν. ᾿ 

P. 70. col. 2. 1. 2. post εἶχε insere, Herodot. 

P.77. col. 1. (Addend. p. 649. post Heynium. tasere,) Plo- 
lemei Geogr. lib.*i, ὁ. xiii. p. 15. |. antepen. ed. Bertii, ᾿Ἄργα- 
ρικόν. ““ Γαργαρικὲψ p.” adscriptam repperi margin! exemplaris 
quondam fortasse PEARSONIANI penes exquisitissimam eandem 
et locupletissimam Bibliothecam Blicklingianam quod concessu An- 
tistite Domina Nobilissimz inspexi: PEARSONO, inquam, Gens 
Britannica Rebus opima bonis, mullamunita virum vi, Nil tamen 
hoc habuisse viro praclarius in se, Nec sanctum magis et mirum 
carum@gue videtur. 

P. 81. col. 1.1. 19. post Boeckhius. insere, ἡμένω waluit Thier- 
schius, quem videin Act. Afonac. T. 11. p. 426. 

P. 91. col. 1. 1.11. post Βρώματα insere, Λισσὴ promonto- 
riam Gortyniz, quod Cretes appellent, solenni more B proposito, 
Ὠλίσση vel Βλισσίιν. Hemsterhusii Anecdot. P. 1. p. 305. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 32. post —yeioe insere, B et Y plus semel con- 
funduntur: I’lolem. Geogr. p. 59. Αὐνοβαίων»---Α βνοβαίων in 
margine exemplaris Blicklingiani. Ibid. Navadia in textu; Ναβα- 
λία in margine. Ibid. p. 64. APABIZKOL in textu ;,APAYIZKOI 
in arg. vide infra ad v, AA’BPOY. 

P. 92. col. 1. 1. 40. et p. 31. ““ Ἰονονερνίας P.” margini exem- 
plaris sui forte adscripserat Pearsonus. . 

P. 103. col. 2. 1. 5. post ‘f vii. 2.” insere, Polyb. Iv. p. 282. 
C.SIv, xii. 11. of μὲν αὐτῶν εὐθέως διαμένοντες ἀτάκτως ἐποιήσαντο 
τὴν ἀναχώρησιν ἐπὶ τὰς παρακειμένας πόλεις" sic Codices et editiones, 

‘quam in διακλέναντες mutavid Casaubanug, διαῤῥέοντες Gronovius ; 
δια[δαίνοντες cum Reiskio Schweighzuserus; facilius esset reseri- 
bere διαγεμόντες, digredientes. 

"P. 120. col. 1. 1. 23. post Pe 268” insere, OEPIXG Photius, 
Θεριῶ καὶ κομιῶ καὶ (roped καὶ ὁριῶ καὶ wa τα τὰ eis ew βα- 
pbrova καὶ ὑπὲρ δύο σνλλαβὰς βραχννόμενον τὸ i ἔχονται, ἐν τῷ 
μέλλοντι ἄνευ τοῦ σ ἐκφέρουσιν ᾿Αττικοί" τὰ γοῦν ὀριστικὰ καὶ ἀπαρέμ- 
para’ τὰ δὲ ὑποτακτικὰ οὐδαμῶς" σολυικισμὸς γὰρ τὸ ἐὰν θεριῶ καὶ 
ἐὰν κομιῶ" ἐφ᾽ ὧν δὲ τὸ 7 ἐκτείνεται, καὶ σὺν τῷ σ ὁ μέλλων λέγεται 
χρόνος, καὶ ἐκτεινομένης τῆς παρεσχέτης συλλαβῆς" οἷον δανείξω, 
δανείσω" οὐκέτι δὲ τὸ δανειῶ" βάρβαρον οὕτως" ὥστε καὶ τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους φασὶν ἀθρόως εἰς ἐκκλησίαν συνωθροισθέντας Ἐπὶ τῶν δια- 
δύχων᾽ ἐπειδὴ εἰς ἀπορίαν καθειστήκεσαν χρημάτων" ἔπειτά τις αὑτοῖς 
τῶν πλουσίων ὑπισχνεῖτο ἀργύριον, dérw πως λέγων, ὅτι ἐγὼ “ὑμὶν 
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καὶ οὐδὲ λαβεῖν τὸ ἀργύριον ἐθέλειν" ἕως αἰσθόμενος ὁ μέτοικος, ἢ καὶ 
ὑποβαλόν: os αὐτῶι τινὺς, ἔφη, δανείσω ὑμῖν τοῦτο τὸ ἀργύριον" τότε 
δὲ ἐπαινέσαι καὶ λαβεῖν" διὰ τοῦτο. βαδίσω καὶ βωδιῶ ἀμφύτερα 
δῤκεμα" ἐπεὶ καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ ἐνεστηκὸς ἑκατέρως λέγεται, καὶ ἐκτεινομένον 
καὶ συστελλομένου τοῦ ἐν τῇ μέσῃ συλλωβῇ τ' οὐκέτε δὲ ἀἁ γορῶ (in- 
fra, p. 121.) οὔδὲ Kode (supra, p. 117.) οὐδὲ γὰρ ὅλως τὸ τ παρα- 
Neyer: 

P. 147. col. 2. I. 17. post ὙΠΕΔΕΧΣΑΤΟ insere, 1. 19. 
EMPAXZANT extundere tentavit Thierschius, sed mox facti 
eum penituit; et ELLAXZANT (i. e. ἠλλάξαντ᾽) solerter conse- 
cutus est Dobreus in Diario Erudit. (Cl. Jsurn. No. XXVIT. 
Ρ. 187.); atque in eandem conjecturam inciderunt Adolphus 
Longius et ‘Schaeferus, quam comprobarant Viri eruditissuni, 
Thier schius, Scidlerus, Spohnius et Reisigius. Acta Monac. 
T. 11, p. 427. 

P.178. col. 1. 1. 2. post Burgess insere, Photius, Weéyrra 
(sic): πέντε καὶ Aiodeis καὶ "lwves καὶ ᾿Αττικοί" πεμπάξειν γὰρ τὰ 
κατὰ πέντε ἀριθμεῖν" καὶ πεμπώλαρχον'" καὶ Πλάτων πέμπελα, καὶ 
Ξενοφῶν. 

P. 179. col. 4. 1.°26. post ᾿Αθηναῖοι insere, Photius, "Ἰωνες: 
᾿Ασιῶται καὶ ᾿Αττικοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 

P. 181. col. 1. 1. 46. corrige μέχρι. 

Ibid. 1. 49. post ἐπιμιξέαν insere, Photius, Παρασάγγης : εἶδος 
μέτρον Περσικ ov, ὅ ἐστι στάδια τριάκοντα. 

Ibid. col, 2. 1.11. post καλός] insere, Photius, Παράδεισο:---ἔ στε 
δὲ τοὔνομα Tepowdy, καὶ λέγεται φαρδαιθί. Idem, Κύρνος : ἐρώμενος 
Θεύγνιδυς Μακεδόνες δὲ τοὺς σκοτίους κύρνους καλοῦσιν. oe 
Σκοῖδος : ταμίας τις καὶ διοικητής" Μακεδονικὸν δὲ τὸ ὕνομα διόπερ 
Μένανδρος ἐν Κιθαριστῆι Σκοῖδον Διόνυσον λέγει. 

P. 182. col. 1. ἡ 22. post “p. 808. insere, Photius, Nepos : 
—Awpreis | δὲ ἐπὶ νομίσματος χρῶνται τῇ λέξει" καὶ Ρωμαῖοι πιραστρέ- 
ψαντες νοῦμμον λέγουσιν. ° 

P. 184. col. 1. 1. 20. post 1. iv. ] insere, Photius Pappas 5 τὸ 
κάθαρμα' βραχέως" οἱ δὲ “Lwves ἐκτείνοντες λέγουσι τὸ φάρμακον" 
οὗτοι γὰρ διὰ τὴν τῶν βαρβάρων παροίκησιν ἐλυμήναντο φῇς διαλέκ- 
τον τὸ πάτρῳν" τὰ μέτρα" τοὺς χρόνου" δηλοῖ καὶ Ἱππώτναξ. 

P. 188. col, 1. 1. 19.—jucundissimas ew gracis littrris v ct 2 
non hubemus.t—t jucundissimas ex Gracis litteras non habe MUS, 
—e Codice Turicensi Spaldingius, ut videtur, qui monet edifiones 
quasdam inserere hane appendiculam v et ὦ ex interpretibus, 

Ibid. 1.28. ut in zéphyris, :opyrisgue.;—t ut in Ephiris et Ze- 
phiris. Sic Codices Turicensis et Floreutinus summa et antiqui- 
tate et pra:stantia; quorum Posterior voculam gu@ hac forma, 
que, alteri nomini annectit. © Spaldingius et Butmannus., 

P. 190. col. 1. 1. 5, 6. quiddam*—* surdum quiddam et barba- 
rim efficient sonum, Codices Turicensis et Florentinus: hinc Ba- 
dius post guiddam distinguit? atque et, id est, interpretatur; vide 
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Ar. Plut. 90. : maluit Spaldingius, surdum quiddam et absonum 
efficient, © que bonis et ipsa mtitur libris,” 

P.190.1. Οἱ nam illa.t—} Nam et illa Codices Turie. et Flor. 

‘Ibid. 1, 10. sexta est ;—t est sexta Codic. « Turic. et Flor. 

* Ibid. 1.14, 15. proximam 4--4 proxima Codices Turic. et Flor. ; 
distinguit ideo aut Spaldingius aut Buimannus ; que, etiam cum 
vocalem proxima accipit quassa quodammodo, utique quoties ali- 
quam consonantem frangit, ut in hoc ipso trangit, multo fil hor- 
ridior —. ut in hod ipso frangil, supplet ed. Fascosan, 1542. 

P. 192. col. 29 n. Ὁ. 1. ὁ. 6 90753" adde, “ prelata com 
Venetis Parrhasiag, Petrecinus, Phoenix et Micyllus; prelata 
etiam Codex Patricii.” Suutenius. 

Ρ, 103. in leatu, 1. 4. corrige 150—102. 

(bid, col. 1. nu. 7. 1.2. post vil. insere, “ vertit etiam Pho- 
nix.” Leunepius. | 

P. 105... 9. lege ‘© Veneta et Phosnicis Parisina.” 

Ibid. n. 10. 1. 4. post R. ἢ, inserc, et “ Micyllus in Addendis 
et Corrigendis.” Santenius. 

P. 190. col. 1. 1. 3. denotat: adde, conf. v. 901. et Geo. ili. 448. 

Ibid. 1. 8. post Veneta insere, Parrhasius ej Phoenix. 

Ibid. 1. 16. post violens insere, sic etiam utraque Veneta, Par- 
rhastius, et Phoenix. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 36. post “ΒΒ. 6.” insere, sed vide Lennep. iu 


Addend. ad 1. 

Ρ. 108. col. 1. 1. 20. post Commelin, insere, cum Parrhasio et 
Petrecino, : : 

Ibid. 1.22. lege, Mtolis ex Venetis et Parrhasio Taylorus, 
oliis Brissweus et Putschius. 

P. 209. col. 2. Loult. “C1. xxx.:" adde, Ptolem, 1. xv, p. 18. 
τὴν δὲ ραβένναν πρὸς χειμερινὰς ἀνατολάς ---" Pavbervar P, Ῥαρύ- 
evvay οἱ 'Ράβενναν P.” in margine exemplaris Blicklingianl. Post 
paullo, Πάλιν τὴν Πίσαν ἀπέχειν "Ῥαβέννη:---- Πίσαν φησὶν Ὀ. ῥα- 
(βδούεννην, pp.” : . 

P. 215. col. 1. 1. 920, post ‘ p. 83." insere, vide [emsterhusti 
"Anecdolta, P. 1. p. 295. 

P. 210. in fevtu, i. 0, 7. ΠΡΟΚΟ.ΝΕΣΙΟ ™ *—38.a. Xenoph. 
Hellen. 1. i. 12. és Προικόννησον. Sed vide Schol, ad Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 279. Inseriptionem etiam Coll. Trin. Caut. BPOIHNIQN 
TPOIHNIOL (non Tpore.) semper exhibere monet desideratis- 

-gimus Dobraus in Addend. ad Aristoph. p. (133.) 11. Strabo 
xiii. p. $88, 13. Καλοῦνται ᾿Ἑκατόννησοι συνθετῶς, ὡς Πελοπόννη- 
gos, κατ᾽ ἔθος τι N γράμματος πλεονάξηντος ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις, ὡς 


Mudvynaos, καὶ Ἰ]ροκόννησος λέγεται, καὶ ᾿Αλόννησος ὥστε ‘Exardy-™ 
® 


νῆσοί eiav, οἷον ᾿Απολλώννησοι. 


Ibid. 1. 9. ΕΑΝ ΔΕ ΤΙ ΠΑΣΧΟ 9. ar__3Q, a. Herodot. Vili, 


Ε15. ἥν τι wady., . 
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᾿ 4 

P. 216.1.9. ΜΕΛΕΔΑΙΝΕΝ “".--50.}. Hippocrates de Morh. 
mulier. p. 598.—dde peredaivery, bkws—hoe modo curam medicam 
adhibeto, ut—. Inscript. Potidaa. v. 2. ZEMAIA, ἐκ quo Σήμαινον 
Lhierschius, onpaivey (i. e. σημαένειν) legendum putat Boeckhius 
ad Inscyipt. Ant. P. 11. p. 501. ; 

P. 275. col. 2. 1. 26. resareit: adde, In Virgilii loco vexatissimo 
tenuia 7? vestigia Jam olim mihi comparere videbantur; Geo. i. 
483. nec tempore eodem Tristibus aul extis fibre apparere mina- 
ces, Aut putEis manare cruor cessavit: Réscribe, putltis. Rem 
dirimit Lucanus in Phars. i. 614. sqq. Nee crubr emicuil solitus: 
sed vulnere largo Diffusum rutilo nigrum pro ranguine virus. Et 
mox, sanicm per hiantes viscera rimas Emiltunt. 

P. 278. col. 2. 1. 98, post “ 102, 32.” insere, Ter. Maur. 272. 
Ste et Patroclen GHectorea manu perisse. Vide Santenii Addend. 
ad 1. 

P, 281. 1. ult. (in Addendis ad }. ‘ Carm. 111. xii. 2.”) adde, 
Pind. Pyth. v. O1. ὃς ἔχεις καὶ πεδὰ μέγαν κάματον Adywr φερτάτων 
Μναμήϊον». ᾿ 

P, 284. col. 1. 1. 19, ‘post ἀπεῖπε insere, Photius, ν. "Ῥήτρα"--- 
παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις ῥήτρα Λυκούργου νόμος, ws ἐκ χρησμοῦ τιθέμενος 

P. 293. col. 2,1. 25. post ““ breakers” insere, [ Photius, ‘Payiay 
οἱ ᾿Αττικοὶ τὴν ἀκτήν" καὶ τὸν τόπον αὐτὸν, de προσαράττει τὸ κῦμα 
καὶ Θουκνδίδης [iv. 10.] οὕτως" οἱ δὲ ἤϊωνες τὴν πλήμην" ἄμπωσι» δι 
τὴν ἀναχώρησιν. 

P. 300. col. 4, 1. 36. post ἱρῷ insere, Photius, Οἰκουρὸν 
ὄφιν : τὸν τῆς Πολιάδος φύλακα" καὶ ‘Upddoros: Φύλαρχος δὲ αὐτοῦ 
δύο. 

P, 301. col. 1.1. 17. post ---πεὶν insere, “ Aristophanis est δεῖπνον 
κατὰ μῆνα προπέμπειν, vel, quemadmodum mehus habet Suidas, 
(v. ‘Exaryy,) κατὰ μῆν᾽ ἀποπέμπειν." T. HE ad Lucian. T.1. p. 
331. col. 1. et ad Plutil. c.] 

Ρ, 319. col. 1. 1. 22. post ** B. 9. HSt.” insere, νυμφῶν τέ τινων 
καὶ ᾿Αχελώον ἱερὸν ἀπὸ τῶν κορῶν τε Kal’ ἀγιλματῶν “ἔοικεν εἶναι. 
᾿Αχελώιυν Cod, ΟἸατκίο- 00}. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1.21. corrige, lapsusque. Be τος 

P. 340. col. 1. post p. 185. insere, Sallust. Jugurth. ci. Quem 

ubi cunctari accepit, dubium belli dtque gacis rationgs TRA- 
HERE ;-—. 
“ΤΡ, 341. (Auct.) col, 1.1. penult. adde, Hinc idem nomen ab Ho- 
ratio apte ei transfertur, qui prisca vocabula subtiliter jungerdo 
quandain gratam novitatem attuit; A. P.47. Dixeris egregic, no- 
tum st calhda verbum Reddiderit junctura noyum. Conf, 242. Ea- 
een figura de decoro numerorum incessu utitur Persius, Sat.i. 63. 
carmine molli Nunc demum namero fluere, ut per leve severos Ef- 
fundat junctara ungues. ‘Item de versibus incomtis, v. 92. Sed 
numeris decor cst et junctura addita crudis. ° 

Ρ. 360, col, 2. 1. 4. lege (ἔσπε re aut “Eove re Codices et Edi- 
liones). : : 
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P. 360. 1. 9. corrige, Mabr, 1644. pp. 226, 7. et 1685. p. 266. 
P. 308. col. 1.1.21. post θεοί inscre, Evang. D. Marci ix. 23. 
Ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτῷ To, εἰ δύνασαι πιστεῦσαι, πάντα Suvari τῷ 
πιστεύοντι : Τὺ ἢ. Stephani operarum vitium ‘.. erratis sublatum, 
Lege, Ti, “ εἰ δύνασαι; δύνασαι πιστεῦσαι: πάντα ὃ. τ. π. 
MARKLANDUS. | ᾿ 


* 
᾿ P. 387. col. 2.1.10. lege, ὃ, moi ris ἂν τράποιτο Cod. Borg., ποῖ 
τίς οὖν. 

P. 396. col. 1.1. 12., post 202 insere, Photius, Οἰκίδιον : τὴν 
δευτέραν συλλαβὴν {τείνουσιν, ὡς καὶ χρυσίδιον καὶ τὰ ὅμοια. 

P. 397. col. 2. 1. 24. lege, ἡμιδιπλοίδιον et 1. ult. dege, p. 382. 

P. 399. col. 2. 1. (ἡ. post loco insere, [Photius v. Τ]ράστασις — 
Porsonus ᾿ϊκεῖσε junctim scribit, non ’Ecet ce, ul Bentleius, de- 
ceptus a Clerico Latinam versionem Suid clam secuto. P.L?. ἢ. 
ad Phot. p. 706.] 

P. 102. col. 1. 1.13, post P. P. D. insere, Photius, Πλεύμων 
διὰ τοῦ X* καὶ "Ὅμηρος" (Tl. A. 528.] πάγη δ' ἐν πλεύμονι χαλκός. 
πνεύμονι editiones. 

Ι, 406. col. 1.1. 34. lee, qui in Diatr. ad Bue. p. 229. A. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 24, post ὁρᾷ insere, sed ἀεὶ βροτῶν Vulck, Diatr. 
ad Eur. p. 186. B. 

PD. 423. col. 2. 1. 22. corrige,—docuit, Eschylus confirmat. 

P. 428, col. 1.1. 9. lege, πιγιρατιασταί, 

Ibid. 1. antepen. post “ debebat ” insere, Photius, Wypyycpew 
Kat ἐγρηγύρειν : φησὶ Μένανδρος. 

Ibid. col. 2.1. 29. post dv insere, ἀπεπεφεύγη fortasse voluit 
librarius ; sed ἀποπέφενγα quam mox recurrens eum oculis remis- 
Sioribus intuentem in fraudem illicere potuit. 

Ibid. 1. 33. corrige facili. ᾿ 

P. 450. col. 2. 1. 7. post κάτω insere, Phdtius, ᾿Εφώδευσαν : 
ETETOEYOV. 

P. 458. col. 2.1.9. post R. P. insere, Photius, Karxias: ἄνεμος 
ἀπὸ Καΐκον τοῦ ἐν Μυσίᾳ πωταμιοῦ. 

ΟΡ 469. col. 1. 1. 36. post εὐκοσμίᾳ insérc, Etym. M. Ρ. 750, 29. 
Συρβηνεύς :---καὶ τὸν τάραχον τύρβην, ὡς ᾿Λριστοφάνης ὁ γραμμα-, 

, ‘= 
“~. 476. col. 1.1.17. post δεύθης insere, ** Plato Euthydemo p. 
293. Ὁ. HSt. 277, 20. Bus. cles, ἦν & ἐγὼ, Εὐθύδημε" τὸ γὰρ λεγόύ- 
μενον, καλὰ δὴ πάντα λέγεις. Sic et Mss. quantum constat.  Por- 
sonus® “ καλὰ πάντ᾽ ayes.” [Ita scil. schol, Ruhnk. p. 97.] ‘ Lege 
cum Abresebio, Hesychio, Photio, Suida, καλὰ δὴ παταγεῖς." Pho- 
tius: καλὰ δὴ παταγεῖς ἀντὶ τοῦ λέγεις." Debreus ad |, Plato de 
Rep. ii. p. 383. A. 5. βήτε ἡμᾶς ψεύδεσι παράγειν ἐν λόγῳ ἢ ἔργῳ} © 

Ibid. col. 9. 1. 35. post πέπρακται trsere, Act. D.D. Apost. XVile 
Q5, οὐδὲ ὑπὸ χειρῶν ἀνθρώπων θεραπεύεται 'τροσδεόμενός τινος, αὐτὸς 
διδοὺς πᾶσι ξωὴν καὶ πνοὴν καὶ τὰ πάντα. 

P, 482. col. 2. 1. J. corrige, PREY p. Vu. 


¥ 
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P. 487. col. 4, 1. 27. post 313, τς insere, Evang. D. Marci xii. 
47. Οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ Θεὸς “εκρῶν, ἀλλὰ Θεὸς ξώντων. “Leni transposi- 
tione lege, οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ Θεὸς, Θεὺς νεκρῶν, ἀλλὰ Φώγντων, ut in ἢ), 
Matth. xxii. 52. Οὐμνἔστιν ὁ Θεὺς, Θεὸς νεκρῶν, ἀλλὰ Φώντων. 
Posterior Θεὸς apud 1), Marc. in Codicibts primariis deest. 
MARKLANDUS. 5 

Ρ, 492. cal. 2. |. 3. post πλημμελούμενον inserc, Soph. Ant. 
208. τιμὴν προέξουσ᾽ οἱ κακοὶ τῶν ἐνδίκων. προσέξουσ᾽ e cod. Augus- 
tan. dedit. L/ermannus. oe 

P. 494. col. 1. 1. 46. col. 2, 1. 40. quomodo digerenda sunt, di- 
geres; ὀὑγκαλυμμὸς supra p. 375. dix Equit. 665. dipds Hee. 

1219. Lys. 1214, Eubulus apud Athen. xi. p. 467. C. ὀῦνδον Ran. 
1769. ὀὺπιβάτης Aristoph. in Babyloniis. ft. £2. ΡῈ ΔΕ, li,---lv. 
ὀὐπιῤῥέων Eum. 849, ὀὐχίνος Vesp. 1428.; vide supra p. 446, (et 
Monthly Rev. Sept. 1786. p. 182.) 'Οὔφις Hschyl. Choeph. 542 
ὡ᾽ μοκρατὴς Soph. Aj. 205., R. B. N.B. ὀὐγκελεύσας, vel ὑγκελεύ- 
σας, i.e. sive crasis, sive elisto, nunqguam Grecis cognita est. 
Porsonus ad Or. 501.---τοὔγγαιον Aischyl. Suppl. 155. Θουκάτειον 
Ar. Lys. 63. R. B.; vide Gray, p. 167. τοὔῦμον Lum. 453. 1023. 
τοὔμπαλιν Aischyl.. Ῥ. V. 202. Agam. 1420. τοὐπίπεμπτον Ar. 
; Daetaleusin xxxil. R. P. Advers. Ρ. 280. Nub. 991. τἄγαλμ᾽ ἀνα- 

πλάττειν" lege τὥγαλμα metri gratia, inquit Kusterus in Epist. ad 
Bentl. in Mus. Crit. Fasc. vii. p. 416. sed ut sepe per a, regerit 
Bentleius, prafertur synalepha, non per ὦ, ut τἀγαθὸν pro τὸ 
ἀγαθὸν, atgue hic itidem ex brevi syllaba fit synalapha longa. 

reo et stare potest τἄγαλμα. Ibid. p. 447. Inscriptio Leucad. 
apud virum eruditissimum, F7. J. Rose, p- 14, fig. 2. 1. 5, 6. 
TAHOAAONOY, eruit Dobraus p. 28. ““ τἠνθρώπου, τἀληθοῦς, 
τἀργυρίον." I. 3. τἀστέρος Vesp. 1007. τοὐρανοῦ incerti Comici 
loco apud Porsodum in Opusc. pp. 228—231. ἀπὸ τοὐρανοῦ in 
Ar. Pac. 198. Cod. Rav.; vide Dodraum in Addend. ad Ari- 
stoph. p. (138.) ταὐτοῦ (tod αὐτοῦ) passin, et apud Bentleium ad 
Mead. p. 253. ταὐτὰ Iph. A. 37. εἰς. -πτῷ "Ayapépvovos, τἀγαμέμ- 
vovos Iph. T. 760. R. P.; conf. Elms. ad Ach. 728. 855.; sed τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ Vesp. 823. Hotibio ad Ran. 169. arrisit. In Corpore In- 
script. Antiq. P. 1. p. 55. comparet Epigraphe | XXXIX. Prope “MH- 
letum ieperta TOTIOAAQNI “ crasis Tonica.” Addere libet U1. 
B. 651. Μηριόνης τ᾽ ἀτάλαντος Ἐνναλιώνδρεϊφόντῃ. Sappho ad Ven. 
11. [Πιυκνὰ ξδινεῦντες πτέρ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ὠρανωθέ ---ρος dia μέσσω" ---οἰ ἐγώ" 
Hec. 442. sed Οἱ ᾽γώ: edd. 2, 3.5 et dipol, vel ὀϊμοὶ 334. “ + 

P..503. col. 1. n. 198. Photeus. Evecdos : εὐήλιος" ᾿Αριστοφάνης. 

P. 508. col. 2.1. 12. Schneiderus : adde, Ptolem. Geogr. p. 78. 
δελινοῦντος Σελην. iv Margine exempilaris Blickingiani. 

P. 516. col. 2. 1. 12. cornige, L. 

P. 518. col. 1.1.7, 8. corrige, fuerat cognominata. 

*P, 524. col. 1. n. 229.1. 8. post Vv. Xlv, insere, Photius, Λιπέρ- 
wares : ἤτοι λιποπολεῖς ἢ πένηρες" τὸ δὲ ὄνομα καὶ παρὰ τοῖς κωμικοῖς, 
,εὐτ᾽ ἃν πιιραδῶσι τοὺς "ἴωνας. [Π 
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P. 543. col. 9.1. 32. post MEAAONTON insere, Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. ii. p. 40. Paris, 1678. οἷος περὶ wv νήψας ὁ vous εὔχεται καὶ 
καταρᾶται" Legéndum, NOE εὔχεται---, Conf. Con, ix. 23—97. In 
macula hule contraria eluenda optime rem confecit Reiskius ad 
Iseei orat. de Philoctemon. p. ὅσπερ. 93. Bekker. Sed hujpsmodi 
instauratio est loci periculosius labevantis, ut eam landare sit inju- 
riam facere ; Pholius, Σῦκον ἐφ' “Ἑρμῆι' τὸ ἐγκείμενον εἰν ὠφέλειαν 
τῶι βονλυμένωι" τὸ γὰρ πρῶτον φανὲν σῦκον 'Ἑρμῆι ἐτόθεσαν" οἱ δὲ πάρ- 

Ξ ον a 
vores ἦρον. ““ hpo godex planissime ; unde, quam h i. 6. ἢ prox 
cepissent, geographiam auxerunt, οἱ δὲ ΠΠάρνυπες Κρόνῳ. Au Thra- 
cas (Arist. Ach. 1504) somniabant? Ceterum lege παριόντες. Con- 
trario errore Λιβύης in λίμνῃ mutarunt: p. 052, 20.” Locus est, 
- Φοινίκων συνθῆκαι : οἱ τὴν Καρχηδόνα κτίσαντες Φοίνικες ὅτε προσέ- 
πλευσιιν τῆι Λιβύηι, ἐδεήθησαν τῶν ἐγχωρίων, ἄς. DOBR AUS. 

P. 5th. col. 2. 1. ult. 27. adde, Micyllus im margine: vocibus. 
Santen, in Addend, ad 1, 

P. 548. col. ult. adde, Vide supra ad p. 429, 2. et Cens. Crit. 
(Crit. Rev. June, 1803, p. 142.) 

P. 550. col. 1. 1. 7. post μανθάνων insere, Photius, Σκαλαθύρ- 
para: σκαριφήματα" ᾿Αριστοφάνης. Forsan Σκαλαθυρμάτια. cllbertus 
apud Dobraum. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1.5. post “998.” Photius, ᾿Ολίγα ἅττα : ὀλίγα 
TU 

P. 562. col. 1. 1. 11. corrige, hephthemimerin trochaicam. . 

P. 563. col, 1.1. ult. post “Apyy insere, Aristophanes apud 
Photinnn Nadgapsroy βλέπειν : φησὶν ἐπὶ τοῦ περιαρθμοῦντος καὶ 
σεμνῶς ἰόντος Mons τῶν θεῶν ἄνθρωπε ναύφαρκτον βλέπεις. Idem, 
Συρμαίιν βλέπων : ἀντὶ τοῦ, ναντιῶν. 

P. 577. col. 1. 1.5. Ms. F. adde, Photius, ᾿Βώρων: οἱ ᾿Αττικοὶ 
λέγουσι" τὸ δὲ ἀναλόγον (Cod, Gal. ine, λόγον, ἔν Li. ce. 1.) ὥρων" 
τὰ γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὁ ἀρχύμενα ῥήματα κατὰ τὸν ἐνεστῶτα χρόνον, ἐπὶ 
τοῦ mapeAnAvOdros ἣ ἀπ᾽ κιὑτῳ τοῦ ὃ wade ἄρχεται, ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὦ" λέ- 
γουσι δὲ ὅμων᾽ kal ὥρων ἄνευ Τοῦ ἐ οἱ νεώγεροι" Θουκυδίδης δὲ μόνος 
ξώρων. . 

P2584. cal. 1.1.3. post R. B. insere, Photius, Mipynses ἀτραπός : 
ἐν Θεσμοφυριαϑούσαις ’Aptoredyii ys ἀντιφωνεῖ δὲ ἢ rt τοιοῦτο διὰ 
τὴν βραχύτητα" ἔστιν ᾿Αϑήνῃσι Μυρμηκος ἀτραπὸς ἐν Σκιβωνιδῶν ἀπὸ 
Μύρμηκο:- τοῦ Μελανίππον τοῦ Κύκλωπος τοῦ Ζευξίππουο 

Ἰριὰ, 1, 8. post ὅλον insere, Cicero de Orat. 1, § 59. Hoe nos 
si facere velimus, ante condemnentur ti, qyorum causas recepe- 
rinus, quam lolies, quoties prescribitur, Peanem, aut Minuri- 
tionem cilarimus. ° 


@ 
P. 593. col. 2. 1.9. post p. 25. ingere, Photius, Ἰ]άρνης : τὸ 


ὄρος θηλυκῶς" "Es τὴν Ueprnt? ὀργισθεῖσαι φροῦδαι κατῷ τὸν Λυκά- 
βηττον" ᾿Αριστοφάνης Νεφέλαις καὶ ἑξῆς. Fragmentum desumturh 
est e Nub. prioribus. PoRsoNus ad>Ran. 10881, 9. Nub. 32%. 
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Brére νῦν δευρὶ πρὸς τὴν ἸΠάρνηθ᾽ ἤδη γὰρ ὑρῶ κατιούσας Ἡσυχῇ 
auras. 

P. 599. col. 9, 1. 4. post “744.” insere, Photins, "Opriva καὶ 
ἀμνύειν : διττῶς λέγονσιν' μᾶλλον δὲ διὰ τοῦ ναι" καὶ ξευγνύναι καὶ 
Τα apa, ᾿ 

P. G06, col. 2. 1. 17. post “4 correctio insere, Sic etiam Vet. 
Cod, Patricii?’ Santenius. 

P. O11. col. 201. 2. lege, -β. ν᾿" TYRWHITTUS. 

Ibid. 1. 51 —16. ‘* Fortasse, καὶ @yv—.” “ 

P. 666. [xv.] 1.1, corrige, σκορπίος, εἰ cl 1. 1.1. lege, 9. 
Photius, "Yao παντὶ λίθῳ σκορπίος : ἐλλείπει, ὕπεστι λέγετιι ἐπὶ 
τῶν κακοήθων καὶ ἐπὶ ἐριστικῶν. Conf. eundem in vv. Πάντα λέθον 
κινεῖ». 

P. 658. Addend. δὴ p. 226. lege, quem vide, et Llemsterhusti 
Ancedota P. 1. p. 176. 

Ibid. ad p. 241. corrige. F. 
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A-sracMmenrt of Alexander Polyhistor, which has been pre- 
served by the, Armenian translation of Eusebius, and which has 
lately attracted a great «leal of attention, (Niebiihr on the 
Armenian translation of the Chronicle of Musebius in the 
‘Transactions of the Academy of Berlin, 1820-21, and Gesenius’ 
Commentary to "1.2 I. p. 999.) contains a notice taken from 
Berosus, that the Assyrian king Sanherib, between Olymp. 20 
and 25, fought against the Greeks who had made an invasion 
brated in Cilicia. Abydenus mentidns there, on thésame autho- 
rity, that the successor of Sanherib, dssarhaddon, marched 
through Asia Minor with a large body of mercenames, among 
which there were also Greeks, «With this noticc, which we 
have lately obtained, we shall endeavor ‘to connect unother, of 
which we were in possession a long time ago, but of which no 
use has as yet been made. : : ane 
Strabo (xiii. p. 619%. Casaub.) has mentioncd among the cele- 
brated Mityleneans, also a brother of Alcwus, Antimenidas, in the 
Yollowing words: καὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν "Avripevidav, ὅν φησιν ᾿Αλκαῖος 
βαβυλωνίνις συμμαχοῦντα τελέσαι μέγαν λον καὶ ἐκ πόνων αὐτοὺς 
ἐἀύσασθϑαι κτείναντα ἄνδρα μαχαίταν, ws φησι, βασιλήων παλαιστὰν, 
, ἀπολπόντα μόνον ἀνίαν τ᾽ ἀχέων ἀποπέμπων. ‘The editors of 


Strabo have not ngticed this unintelligible passage, only that 
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δ᾿. fa 
Tzschucke wrote μαχάταν, and Koray κτένναντα ; but Blomfield 
has coirected it,ethough in an unsatisfactory manner : 


τέλεσεν μέγαν ἄθλον 

χἀκ πόνων σφ᾽ ἐρύσατο 

κτείνων ἄγδρα μα, ζαΐ- 

ταν βασιλῆα παλαιστὰν ᾿ Β 
ἀτὸ λοιγόν τ᾿ ἀμύνων 

gviav τ᾽ ἀχέων ἀποπέμπων. 

’Oviev is put, instead of ἀνίαν, with a dialectic form, which, 
Apollonius, de Pronom, p. 881. Bekker., ascribes to Alczus. 
The passage would have beenemended a long time ago, if it had 
been remembered that παλαιστὰν does not only mean a wres- 
tler, but also the breadth of a hand; which significations lie 
nearer to each other, than it seems at first: since πάλη meant 
originally the reverse of aéyyy, the flat hand, which the wres- 
Her was not allowed to clench, and whose breadth Was used aga 
measure of length. ‘Thus παλάμη, palma, palmus, παλαίω and, 
παλαιστὴς, παλαιστὴ OF παλαστὴ, are connected together. ‘The 
‘passage can, therefore, be restored with very little alteration : 

oy φησιν pi eere 1δαβυλωνίοις συμμαχοῦντα τελέσαι μέγαν ἄβλον καὶ 
ἐκ πόνων αὐτοὺς ῥύσασθαι, χτένναντα ἄνδρα paxaray, ws φησι, βασι- 
λήϊον, παλαιστὰν ἀπολείποντα μόνον μίαν πάχεωνϊ ἀπὸ πέμπων----ῖ, 6. 
since he killed a royal Shag ὑῶν probably one of the Satel- 
lites, whose length was only by the breadth of the hand, i. e. 
three inches less than five yards, 1. 6. 74 feet. "AoAcirey τί 
τινος OF ἀπό τινος, to be wantme something for ἃ measure or a 
number, (which Herodotus expresses by καταδέειν τινὸς ἔς τι,)} is ἃ 
ood expression: Hesiod? says nearly in the same ways pare 
τριηκόντων ἐτέων μάλα πόλλ᾽ ἀκτολείπων. 

‘But perhaps the genitive of the A®olic ‘numeral πέμπα seems 
strange; since our grammariaus say nothmg of a declension of 
the Gutdinai bevond feur, And still we need not put πέμπε; 
since also Hesiod, in the pasSage above, declines τριηκόντων, 
which was infitated by Cullimachus, and since Alczus declined 
the numerals, which other Greeks did not decline. Thus is 
quoted from him, εἷς τῶν Svoxcidéxoy,3 but which does not give 
a sense, and must be changed into εἷς τῶν δυοχαιδέκων. Now of 
δέκων, τριηκόντων, OUF πέμπων Is ἃ new and remarkable instance. 
Lhave left the accent of the prepositiop on purpose without 
anastrophe. Modern poets would perhaps bave expresséd them- 
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selves in a more flowery way ; buf it reminds us of the passage 
in the Bible, which tells us accurately that Goliath was five 
cubits and a span. 

The choriambic verses with bases and logacedic end, ,the 
asclepladic metre, which was also elsewhere used by Alcaus, 
(Efephastion, c. 10. p. 58, Gaisf.) follow easily, supposing thas 
Strabd quotes the poet literally : 

κτέγνας ἄνδρα μαχατὰν βαυιλῆϊον 
παλαιστὰν ἀπολειπ οντὰ μόνον μίαν 
πἄχεων ἀπὸ πέμπων. 

jut now let us proceed to tie chief question :—-Which was 
the war of the Babylonians im which Antimenidas took a part? 
[n order to answer this question, we must compare together the 
history of Mitylene and Babylon at the time before us. 

We have fortunately pretty good information about both. 
At Mit,lene, Pittacus attacked with the brothers of Alcwus, 
who were called Autimenidas and Kikis, the tyrant Melanchrus, 
and killed him (Plehn Lesbiaca, p. 170. and Diogenes [..1. 

. 74.) which happened, according to Suidas, (s. v. Πιττακός ; 
of Melanchrus Alcaus speaks in Hephestion, c. xiv. p. 80.). 
about Olymp. 42. About the same time the Mityleneans fought, 
from their fortress Achilleton, with the Athenians, who had 
conquered Sigeion, and under the command of Phrynon; on 
which occasion Alcwus ran away with the loss of his arms, as is 
well known, Ὁ 

Pittacus killed Vhrynon, ἀσσοτάσ to Eusebius, Olymp. 
43,1; for I shall pass over the calculations wlich are founded 
on the confused narrative of Herodot, (Valchenaer ad Herod. 
v.95; the Doricas. vol. 1. p. 168; Lesbiaca, p. 52.) 

Mitylene was always divided ipto fuctions, and their heads 
becanie tyrants 5. as Myrsilus, Meoalagyrus, and the Kleanacti- 
des. (Strabo ant. p. 617.) Alceus rejoiced over the death of 
Myrsilus, and made that fine poem, which Horacs& imitetgd in 
the 387th ode of the Ist book.e Alcwus and Antimenidas be- 
lonsed το ἃ party which had been expelled, and against whom 
Pittacus ‘Was appointed Ausymuctes of Mitylene, (Aristut. 
Polit. 01.9. Dionys. Hal. Rom. Ant. ν, 73. fiom ‘Theophrast.) 
probably ἢ in favorfof a moderate democracy, against aristocratic 
pret: nsions. ΛΔ gener ral assembly of the people had chosen him 
(ἐστάταντο τύραννον μέγ᾽ ἐπαίγευντες ἀολλέες): he was, according 
to Alcuns, of low extraction (xaxomat pts) ; according to others, 

Dison by Ins father, perbaps from the Mitylenean co- 
Rin ues; vet he b: ad, according to Diogenes, married a 
respec alle wuinan, the daushter oe Pepthilus, who probably 
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was of the old princely famiby which had been expelled, and re- 
conciled himself with Alexus; in which recouciliation probably 
his brother Antfmenidas wasconiprehended., ifwecan tust the 
chronological dates of Diogenes, Pittacus | came Ausymnetes 
Olymp. 47, 3. laid down his office 50, 1. anddied o@, 3; although 
it may be objected, that the ten years of uflice and the ten 
yews of quict life appear to be poetical numbers ;_ still as ap- 
proximative numbers Jhey may pass. Now I conclude fiom 
the words of Horace, (Carm. ii, 13.) et te sonantem plenius 
aureo, Alexe, plectro dura xaeis, Dura fuge mala, dura belli ; 
and fiom a passag? of Strabo, 1. p. 57, where a journey of 
Alewas'to Keypt is mentioned, that Alewns weitas an exile on 
hoard, and artived as such in Egypt, Without particular rea- 
son, even wealthy people did not leave at that time their home, 
inorder to make long journeys. Alewus could hardly travel 
for any purpose of trade, since Amasis opencd only in Olymp. 
52, 5.a regular intercourse with the Greeks. Ele probably 
made this journey between Otymp. 43, when he fought among 
the Mityleneans, and 47, when he wanted to retun by open 
force πιο his country. And now then it ts natural that his bro- 
ther Antnacnidas, who shared his fate, went about the same 
time fato forsgn countrics, [t is probabie that Myrsilus 
became a tyiant socn after the death of Phrynon; and that the 
two brethers, as soon as they heard the tidings of his death, 
returned home, and cndeavgged to regain the privileges of their 
ranks and that the peo ¥ keep them off, appointed Pitta- 
cus to the office of AisygMetes. After Olymp. 47, Antimeni- 
das, who was already, Olymp. 49, a leader of bis party, could 
hardly have possessed yet that youthful streneth and boldness 
which was requisite fog a BDabylouian campaign, and the hervie 
qction which ¢s related of Him. . 

Ι confess that much,of what we have said hitherto rests on 
probabilities; but the syachromsmn of the Babylcnian history 
will help us to render our oymions more positive, ] rely en- 
tirely on the dates of Berosus, which are founded on Chaldaic 
calculations, suchas they may be gathered from Josephus, Euse- 
biug. aad the astronomical Canon, and which agree in general very 
well with the Chronology of Herodotus agd that of the Bible. 
The era of Nabonassar, on which Berosus founded all his dates, 
begins with the Julian*’year 747: the Babylonian kings govern® » 
tii! to Nabopolassar, 122 years, Nmbopolassar entered his 
reiyn with the 125d year of the era, G23 before Christ, An, 
eclipse of the meou, which was observed by the Challeans 
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under Nabupolassar, and accurately ‘determined by them, (see 
fdeler Transact. of the Academy of Berlin, 1814-15, p. 202. 
224.) renders it quite certain, that the fifth year of this prince 
avas the 127th of the era,- 621 before Christ. Nabopolassar 
reignad 21 years: then follows Nabuchodonosor, or Nebuchid- 
nezzar, who reigned 43 years, from 604 till 561. ‘The conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus took place, according to the most accu- 
rate dates of Berosus, 86 or 87 years after the commencement 
of the reign of Nabopolassar, 9 years before the death of Cyrus, 
about 539 before Christ; in which Berosus agrees perfectly 
with [erodotus, 1 remark here only, that the astronomical 
Canon in pace is evidently corrupted, since he leaves out 
19 years before Nabopolassar, and puts in, contrary to Berosus, 
as many years afterwards. According to Olympiads, Nabucho- 
donosor governs from 43, 4. 44, 1, ull 54g. The Kgypuan 
Pharao-Necho :eigns, according to Herodotus, from Olymp. 
40, 4, till 44, 4; with which also Manetho agrees, if the read- 
ings of Africanus are adopted for the Saitic dynasty, and if only 
the 6 years of Necho are changed into 18. Whilst the Baby- 
Jonian empire was shaken to its very foundation by the Chal- 
dean conquest, Necho spread his dominion m Asia as far as the | 
Phrat; although the Babylonian histuriographers, as may be seen 
in Alex. Polyhistor and Abydenus, represent him only as ἃ rebel- 
houssatrap; and he forced, by the battle of Megiddo, the people of 
Israel to jon him, which afterwa ag attached itself more to the 
igyptian party than its prophets roved of. ‘Then Nebu- 
chadnezzar drew as the geveral of idler, who was still alive, 
ἃ great army together, defeated the gyptians, who had been 
reinforced by troops from AMthiopia, Libya, and Asia Minor. 
(Ezekiel sxx. 3. ef. xxxn. 02—32,) But it is not yet quite cer- 
tain, whether the people Lud were ‘really the [dians (Itusen- 
miller, Schoha v1. it. p. 377.) in the grand battle of IKarche- 
wisch, or Circesinm, which happened, accordmg to Berosus 1 ἽΝ 
Jusephus, about the same time when Nabopolussar“a died. 

We shall, therefore, assign to it Olymp., 43, 4. 44, 1, 
althcugh, oat of regard to the Biblical chronology, this battle i 1s 
venerally dated a few years before. ‘Then the Chaldeay forces 
made several expeditions through Syria, Phoonicia, and Judea: 
Jerusalem was taken thrice, che second and third time probably 
im the 45th and 48th Olympiad: Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
‘Tyre, as Josephus nfentions on Phoenician authorities, from ‘the 
seventh vear of lis adien for the space of 13 years, Weiler 
rom Olemp. 45, 3. ull 48, 4. when he setieated, probably, 
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without having conquered it (Gesenins’ Commentary to Jesaia, 
Ρ. 711.) Egypt took continually a paytin the war; and it was 
generally apprehended that the whole empire would fall into the 
hands of the Chaldeans, which however didi .thappen. About 
Olymp. 48. the prophet Ezekiel (xxix. 18, 10. cf. Gesenins, 
p-. 713.) advised the Chaldean king, who had long besieged 
‘Tyre in vain, to turn his forces azainst Ligypt, and to procure 
by its conquest moyey for the payment of his troops. το: 
bably this army gonsisted of mercenaries, who were kept 
together by pay and booty ; and amongst them were, vo doubt, 
soldiers from Javan, who valready, halfa century before, bad 
disposed of the throne of Egypt, and who formed the most 
valorous part of the Egyptian army. 

Itis evident that Antumenidas could not bave taken a partin any 
other Babyloman war, than in this of Nebuchadnezzar avainst 
Necho and his successors. For even if he hai left Mitylenc 
before Olympiad 43, Babylon carried on no war in the west of 
Asia, which could bave attracted him. But if he left his 
country in this Olympiad, then he came just in time for the 
battle of Circesium; and 1 confess that Lam: inclined to refer 
the passage of Alewus to this battle the more, as the war, 
which was still carried on near the Phrat, had not yet ceased 
to he dangerous to Babylon. However, it may also be re- 
ferred to a smaller battle im Syria and the neighborhood, im 
Olymnp. 45 or 46. It is asgless to ask, how Antimenidas came 
to jom the Babylonian army; perhaps with the Lydians, since 
the reconciliation which#took place through the mediation of 
Nebuchadnezzar, between Alvattes of Lydia, and Cyaxares of 
Media, proves that he stood in a fnendly mtercourse with the 
former empire: for, that [lerodotus means Nebuchadnezzar by 
Labynetus, saems to me® elearly proved. (Niebuhr, p. 50. 
Hlecren Ideen, |, il. p. 184.) 

If we are pleased ty find the soldier of Mitylene fighting an 
Egyptian ora Syrian Goliath, our joy must yet be increased 
by bringing the two following verses of Alcewus, which are 
quoted by Elcphzstion, (c. x. p. 88.) in connexion with the 
fragment above : 

"Hades ἐκ περάτων yas ἐλεφανφίναν 
λαβὰν τῷ ξίφεος χρυσοδόταν ἔχων, 

The metre is entirei#y the same as that of the first fragni@pt,e 
although Alceus did not often use %; but the sense shows, er 
that the two lines formed a part of a poém addressed to Anti; 
menidas, in praise of his heroic conduct. Antimendas games 
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from Babylon, which, according tog the notions of the Greeks 
of that time, could not be far distant from the boundaries of the 
earth: an ivory sword-handle’ ornainented with ‘gold, a costly 
work of Phoenician or Babylonian masters, who must have 
been famous in such kind of works, had become his share in 
the booty. And surely the glory of great actions performed in 
the distant Kast, especially after along exile, was an inspi- 
ring subject for a poem ; the loss of which, as those of the folic 
dialect in veneral, we bitterly deplore. 
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SOME of those Ingenious correspondents who ocersionally 
enrich the Classical Journal with antiquarian communtcations, 
would much gratify many manisitive persons besides myself, by 
stating their opinions respecting the oigin of nuuiature painting ; 
that branch of the art, D particularly mean, which was employed 
in the missals and romances of Kurope, three, four or five 
centurics ago, and in the illummated manuscripts executed 
nearly at the same time in different countries of Asia. ‘The 
object of my present inquiry is, to’ ascertain whether we are 
justified in deriving from an Eastern gewrce the style of minia- 
ture painting and illumination discovered in our old Eu opean 
loauusciipts 3 or whether we may suppose that the artists of 
Pers. and India were indebted to us for the skill which they 
evince. So strung a rescmblance frequently λίβες, between the 
pictures f0404 in Romish missals and those of Persian books, that 
few would heStare, on slight mspection, to pronounce them of the 
same school. [heir merits and their defects are th fame : “roy 
exhibit equi (Jicacy of pencil, ad eqyal brilliancy of colors; 
which ; nergl yappear, both inthe European and Oriental minia- 
tures, lu be Of hatkind denominated among us body-colors, The 
gold-paint (4 gaay be styled that substance which dazzles ‘our 
eyes ΘΠ both) seems de tuned to retain for ever its original 
spagndor? ehilst the silver-paint, mostly.used in representations 
of steel ΟΥ̓ ron armor, the blades of swords, and streams of 
water, 15 ΤΟ] most ‘commonly to have become blackish—a 
defect “INQ it appears difficult to remedy; since even at this 
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ume, in emblazoning coftg of arms, our herald-pamters can 
scarcely find any preparation of silver which does nét speedily 
ussume aleaden huc. But it is not nfcrely in the colors or in 
the mechanical application of them, that we discover a striking 
résemblauce between the old Eurogean and ute Oriental paint- 
ings of inauuscripts: we may perceive pumer_us faults which 
equally abefind in both-—a total disregard of proportion and 
perspective in drawing, of lights aud shades, and too minute an 
attention to details :" tus the painters enable us to count every 
hair in the beard of a man, or ina horse’s tail and mane, at the 
distance of several guics, ‘hey rarely condesecnd τὸ adapt the 
circumstauces of their pictures to the age or country which fur- 
nishes the subject: the dresses and arms of their figures—the 
trappings of herses—the buildings—the furniture of houses, are 
all of the style and fashion prevalent in the painter’s own day, 
and in the spot where he resided, although his object may have 
been to represcut personages who existed two or three thou- 
sand ycars before, and im countiies as many iiles distant from 
his own. Here some lincs may be appropriately quoted 
froma work, which, I have refison to believe, is but little 
known in ingland—the “ Anthologin Hibernica oa maga- 
zine oF monthly publication, containing many curious and in- 
teresting articles : of this work, but one volume (for the year 
1793) has hitherto fallen into my hands, although it ts said that 
dee or four more have becn published, In the volume before 
c, (the first, p. 11.) we find some remarks on a Persian mia- 

π πὶ; containing the “ Loves of Joseph and Zuleikha,” a 
celebrated poem of Jai, immortalised by the praises which 
Sir Win. Jones bestowed on it. In illustration of bis remarks, 
the writer aunexes an engraving copied fioin one of the minia- 
tures that adgrn the Pérsian maauscript. To explam this pic- 
‘ture, it must be observed that the HeBrew patriarch, Josep), 
is considered as the Eastern Adonis, a model of perieect beauty ; 
atfu'the pission of his Egyptian mistress (by some sArabian 
authors called Rat/, hut mdre generally named Zuleckhu), as 
recorded nf the Mosaic history, 4as furnished a groundwork for 
some adnurable Persian poems, The story of Jostph aud Po- 
tiphar's wife is mentioned in the Kvoran, (Chapt. of Joseph, v. 
30.) Wa kala nesweton fi al medinati, &c. “and- the women 
of the city said δον themselves, ‘the wife of the great muy 
loves her young servant, &c,;’ of which, when Zuletkba heard? 
she invited to a sumptuous feast "all, those scasdal- -tathing 
ladies, and in the middle of the banguet caused Joseph to be 
suddenly μι τοι δα : such was the elect of his beauty 
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the poet Jami, that all those women, instead of cutting the 
oranges which they held in their hands, wounded their fingers.” 
The picture represents them in such dresses us the Persian 
ladies wore about 250 years ago, when the volume was tran- 
scribed and illuminated. ‘Iwo of the ladies appear bleeding 
from the ends of their fingers; and Joscph, who is splendidly 
arrayed in scarlet with gold spots, presents to ὮΝ mistress a 
basin and ewer, resembling our modern coffee-pots: but cvery 
article of his dress is perfectly Persian.” “* 1 shall here,” says 
the writer above quoted, “take occasion td observe, that in 
point of exccution, vivid coloring, and profusion of gold, this 
miniature bears a striking resemblance to those of the old 
Romish missals; and that the Persian paintings, like them, never 
express the artist’s idea of ancient habits and cosfwme: thus 
Joseph’s dress is nearly that of the modern Asiatics ; and I have 
seen in missals on the Continent, the Roman soldiers of Pontius 
Pilate represented in the uncouth habits of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” 

But among all the anachronisms of which Eastern artists may 
have been guilty, there is tfot, perhaps, one more ndiculous 
than that ascribed to an‘ European painter, who delineated the 
patriarch Abraham preparing to sacrifice his son Isaac, by 
means of that most unpicturesque instrument, a large horse- 
pistol, It must, however, be acknowleged, that some very 
beautiful Persian Mss., such as a copy of the Shah-nameh, or 
Firdausi’s great “ Book of Kings,” which I have lately exa- 
mined, and the “ EJistory of Alexander,” or Sekander Nameh, 
by Nizami, a volume exquisitely written and embellished with 
pictures, represent the guards or attendants of Darius and his 
conqueror, the Macedunian hero, armed with long and most 
unwieldly matcliock muskets. It would seem in these, as in 
a thousand other instances, that the painters thought themselves 
authorised to indulge the fullest play of their imaginations, 
wherever figures and costume were concerned. Yat#here isene 
personage of Eastern romance ‘whose, dress, weapons, and 
other artributes, havé been so minutely described ‘in various 
manuscripts, (hat the artists can scarcely find any pretext for 
differing in their manner of representing him, On this subject, 
I shall quote the Travels of Str Wm, Ouseley, (vol. i. p. 505.) 
who, having mentioned the seven labors pf Rustam, celebrated 
"by Firdausi, and equivalent to the twelve of Hercules, informs 
us, * that Rustam is, perhaps, the only character, real or ficti- 
tous, of whom the Persian painters seem to have entertained 
butcnc idea; for in the illpminated manuscripts, as if copying 
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some long-established model, they generally represent him of 
the same complexion, (INs hair and beard being tawny, or 
reddish brown,) in the same singular dress, with the same wea- 
pons, his mace, noose, and other attributes,” 

» Reverting to my original subject of inqury, the earliest in- 
troduction of miniature painting into mann_cripts, 1 shall not 
here pretend to oftcr ony conjectures respecting, that art, as it 
may have existed among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 

We lcarn from *iiny, that Atticus and Varro had collected 
volumes of portrfits representing illustrious personages: Varro, 
indecd, to the number of 7G0.—** Imaginum amorem flagrasse 
quondam testes sunt ct Atticus ile Ciceronis, edito de his vo- 
lumine, et M. Vario benignissimo invento inserus volummum 
suorum foscunditati, non nominibus tantum Septingentorum 
illustrium, sed et aliquo modo imaginibus, Xc.” (Plin. Nat. 
Hist. xxxv. 9.). In what manner these portraits were cxecuted 
does not appear; they may have been simple outlines, or 
colored miniatures; and, pethaps, embellished with gold: for 
Julius Capitolinus relates that all tie books of Homer written 
on purple in letters of gold, were given to Maximinus Junior,— 
“ quum grammatico daretur, quzdam parens sua hbros Home- 
ricos omnes purpureos dedit, aureis literis scriptos.” (List. 
August. Script.) 

‘The use of gold in ornamenting books or pictures may have 
been Jearned from the old Egyptians, and was, probably well 
known to the Chinese and Persians in very remote ages, 
Golden writing on leaves of varidus colors, aud frequently 
purple, like the Homeric books above mentioned, may be seen 
in many of the beautiful manuscripts illuminated in lndia and 
Persia : and as some of the finest colors used in the L:uropean 
missals and old emUlazqued volumes have been brought from 
the East, it Seems reasonable to suppose that the art of em- 
ploying them in miniature painting was deriyed from the same 
garter, «.Qnut the superiority of our piddle-age artists over the 
Kastern, in giving expression to their figures, we find acknow- 
leged by the Arabian author Bakoui (or Yakouti), who thinks it 
a wonderful exertion of ingenuity. The inhabitints of Rozm 
(Greece, or sometimes Europe in general,) are so expert in the 
art of painting, says he, that they can represent a aman laughing 
or weeping, gay or ,sad! and they delmeate the portraits of 
hings, philosophers, &e, “Ces peupies sont si habiles dans J 
peluture qu’ils représentent un homme siant ou pleyrant, gai ou 
triste ; ils peignent les rois, les philosophes, &c.”” See the Iix- 
traits et Notices des Mes, de la 1210]. du Roi, tum. ow 
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1.—De recta ratione dividend@ poescos. 


Poxsits inter exteras artes, que animi oblectandi caussa inventa 
suit, tum argumentoram multitudine ac varietate, tum tractation: 
diversitate ac dissimilitudine tam late patet, ut in illo philosophia 
Joco, qui artim precepta tradit, ea semper et gravissima et difti- 
tilima questio habita sit, quot sint et qua genGra poeseos. Nain 
quam plilosophorum disceptationes longe maximam partem ad 
singula carminum geuera spectent, primum omuium, quominus 
temere quidquam et meonsiderate preciperetur, universa pocsecs 
ralio in eas partes dividenda ac describenda erat, que et ingentem 
ejus ammplitudinem explerent, et ips inter se claurissime distingue- 
rentur. In quo etsi inde ab Aristotele usque ad hance etatem 
plurimi claboraverant atque acutissimi homines, minus tamen vi- 
dentur absolvisse hance inquisitionem, quam = propius veritaicn 
adduxisse. Quod hoc minus mirum est, quod plerique, id ipsam 
quid esset, poesin in sia genera dividere, nop videantur satis per- 
spectui habuisse. Οὐ) Ὲ5 τοὶ pleua ἃς perfecta cognitio nisi 
omnem istam de poeeseos generibus disputationem antecesserit, 
nunquam poterit eo perveniri, ut exclusis its, que ab usu atque 
experientia petenda sunt, prim tantum necessatiagne poeseos 
partes, ewque omnes, disidcado comprebeudantar, Teeque enim 
ea ἃ philosopbo exigenda esi poecseos gencrum expositio, in afta 
cuncty carminum diversitatcs cnumerentur, quod ne fiert quidem 
potest in re-arbitratia; immo ne iilud quidem jure pootulatur, ut 
potissimas divisiones, cf qua plurinum momenti ad artis explica- 
tionem afferant, pertractet, sed Iu hoc solo ejus contietur officium, 
ul ea, qua ex ipsa poeseos natura denivert possunt, plone ef per- 
spicue exponat atque illustret. Reliqna omnia etiamsi vel gra vi- 
tate vel utilitate maxima sint, a philesophia, cul materiant disputia- 
tionum, non caussas, ab gexperientia sumere licet, 2A histormea 
debent transmitti. Quodst ex una “poeseos votione totar haye 
generum cjus investigationem proficisci, In eaque nitt opertet, 
intelligitur, duts fulsse omnium errorum, quibus hive philosophie 
pars abundat, fontes et caussas; primam, quod, quid esset poesis, 
plerique uon gatis perspexerint, alteram, quod exempla poetarum 
magis, quam pocseos naturam, spectaverint. Atque ὁ notione qui- 
sem peescos yui petere potucrunt veras paftium ejus distinguen- 
“Garum Catosas, quam pleriqve mancam, quidam adeo fals@m habe- 
rent, af pro falla esset ?® Quod minus horum viroram subtilitati, 
quam fato fortuneque imputandum est, que harum quoque rerum 
scientidil ad recentbsimam piilosoplia conmutationem distulit. 
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Sic qui vel metro, vel imivatjone, vel fictione, vel furore quodam, 
vel oratione atl animes commovendos accommodata, vel variis 
harum rerum conjunctionibus poesin contineri existimarunt, quam 
pravas inde atque inutiles distinctiones hauserint, plurima exstant 
documenta. Inde est, quod Aristoteles, qui 1, imitatione poesih 
sitam arbitrabatur, Empedoclem poetam esse nesaret, coque maxi- 
imam partem didacticz poeseos plane tollerct. Imitationem enim 
in hoc genere nullam reperiebat, q..dniam, ut putabat, eos tantum 
hnitarentur pocte, qu aliquid agerent. Qua ipsa opinio deinde eum 
adduxtt, ut, quumeeos, qui aliguid agerent, boc diflerre censeret, 
quod alii similes essent eorum, quales plerique sunt, alii meliores, alii 
dcteriores, eorum,e qui melhores essent, imitationem tragediam, 
qui defteriores, comcediam esse diceret. Idem Aristoteles ex 
eadem Caussa, qua insignem partem poeseos repudiaverat, alie- 
nia ef peregrivum scriptionis genus, dialogos Socraticos adden- 
dos existimavit; in quibus nimiram non ca narrarentur, que ipse 
disputasset Socrates, sed, quasi ila dixisset, imitando exprimeren- 
tur. Pariter ili, quibus poesis fictiene censcri videbatur, fabulas- 
eas, qua Romauenses vocantur, inter poeseos genera numerarunt : 
que: errorem i, qui incertam oblectationis notionen: sequuntur, 
ita vulgo propagaverunt, ut, qui aliter sentiant, perpauci reperian- 
tur. Quodst animadvertissent, eadem re istas narrationes a car- 
laine epico distare, qua cratores etiam in ejyusdem argunenti ex- 
plicatione a poetis differunt, oratoris. artem illis scriptoribus, non 
poctx, addiscendam statuisseut. Haud melius a plerisque de 
fabelii, Alsopigis disputatum est, quas non ob tractationis rationem, 
qua una poet a ewteris scriptoribus distinguantus, sed ob solam 
fabale fictionem ad poesin retulerunt, ut primis Romanorum poe- 
trium esset Menenius Agrippa. Que false _atque incertz poeseos 
notiones etsi plurimorum maximoruinque causse viliorum fuerunt, 
ne:clo tamen an mullo major ex co exstiterit errorum miultitado, 
quod plerique, unice exempla poctarain amplexi in iisque defixt, 
vel rerum descnptaruh dissimilitudine, vel tractalionis diversitate 
ita capi tendrique se passi sunt, ut ea, quae separanda essent, 
niscerent; que conjungenda, disjungerent. Nam in .exemplis 
quidem uscne ea omnia reperluntur, qua a poetis carmine disseri 
possunt, et ea, que inde petuntur, diligenter sunt cognoscenda 
atque exgminanda, if nsque, que aliena, qua mutabilia, que 
fortuita sunt, discerueudaac sejungenda, ut illud, quod differentiz 
caussam in se continet, purum incorruptumgue relinquatur. Nihil 
enim difficilius ab iis, qui exemplorum comparatione aliquid effici 
existimant, evitari potest, quam ne in 115, qua veris’ diversitatibus 
aut necessario aut plerumque adherent, vel qua levium aut plane 
inutilium, discrimimum note sunt, divisionum rationes ponans, 
Nam illa, quibus vere aliud poematisegenus ab aio discrepat, 
raro per se patent, et in omnimn quasi conspectu posita sunt, 
sed plerumqué corum, qua statig in cculos incidunts-eadssas 
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continent, multoque pertinent latius,. quam exemploruin universa 
vis ct multitudo. Quamobrem, quih Ὡς non viderit probeque intel- 
lexerit, incertus turbatusque in tapta ac tam confusa diversitatum 
copia vagahitar, donee id, quod maxime probabile visum fnerif, 
avide ampleaus, quidquid obstet, aut utcumque tollendum, aui 
ignorandum decreverit. Sic Battesius mira quadam facilitate,quam 
lyrica carmina detraxisset, reliquam poesin omuem, quam, Aristo~ 
telem sequutus, in imitatione agentium aliquid sitam putabat, ita, 
quod ad argunienta, distribuit, ut eam aut dees, aut reges, aut er 

populo homines, aut pastores, aut denique bryta animalia imitari 
diceret, itaque heroicum carmen, tragediam, comeadiam, pasto- 
riciam poesin, et fabellas Lsopicas inter ipsa déstingueret, Fadem 
Jevitate plerique ommes, alii alicd sequuti, plane dubiam et incer- 
tam hance totam disputand) rationem reddiderunt, quorum ¢o 
numero ilios ne ponam quidem, qui, ut Eschenburgius, unumquoid- 
que poescos genus ex eo, quod plerumaque fiat, “definientes, hon 
videntur quidguam ad philosophicam barum rerum investigatio- 
nem voluisse contribuere. Quodsi in hac tauta sententiarum 
multitudine ac discrepantia veri inveniendi aliqua spes est, ea 
magnopere vereor ne addendo, detrahendo, corrigendo ninuatur 
polius, quam crescat. Nam quum in lis maxine rebus erratum 
fuerit, quie totius disceptationis fundamenta sunt, non videmur 
aliter ad veri scientiam pervenire posse, quam si, relictis omuibus, 
qu antea in hoc geuere viri docti disputarunt, de integro rem or- 
dirt conemur. Est igitur ab notioue poeseos incipiendum, e qua 
tamquam ex fonte suo, principales necessarizque poeseos partes 
ownes bauriri tlebent. Ea autem quum duas res contineat, alte- 


ram, qua in puleris artibus poesis numerctur, alteram, in qua usus 


cernatur et vis artis: quas habebimus dividendz poeseos caussas, 
unam, que ad traetationis, alteram, que ad argumentorum di- 
versitates spectet. Quarum posteriorem primo loco pervestigabi- 
mus, Sed aes quod convenientius videtur, prits, quid tractare 
possint μορίῳ, quam, id ipsum quomode trdctandum sit, cognos- 
cere. Postquam autem‘hanc utramque rem absdiverimus, de 
nonnullis earum divisionum disseremus, que aliunde, quam ex 
ipsa poeseos natura petite sunt; non quo supplere yesmus, que 
antea omitti debuerint, sed partim ut errores eorum, qui istis 
divisionius male usi sunt, confutemus, prtim ut veram carum 
dignitatem atque utilitatem ostendamus. In qua omni disputatione 
si qui forte sunt, qui arrogantiz cuidam et fastidio tribuant,-«qued 
confidentius omnia et sine excusationum captationibus dixerim, eos 
vehementer rogo, ut sibi persuudeant, me non eam juvenilis pa- 
Tuinque excrcitati ingenii vim esse credere, et nihil erraverim, sed 
‘wc tamen scripturum non, fuisse, nisi vera putarem. Nam ne 
homini quidem adolescenti eam if philosophia adhibendam esse 
modestiam arbitror, ut videri sibi omnia dicat, sed eam, qua est, 
non ‘Titetur, modestia, ut wqug animo ferat, si id, ‘quod tamquam 
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vertissimum proposuerit, 4baliis refutetur, et veri, quod illi inve- 
nerint, eumdem ducat honorem esse, ac si suo crutum esset 
studio. δε ᾿ ° 


I1.— De notione poeseos. - : 


Omnia, que arte fieri dicuntur, e fine alkjuo, cujus caussa com- 
parata sint, judicantur. Qui si certus quidam et verus finis est, 
mechanica arte facta dicuntur; (quo vocabulo patet hic non tan- 
tum eas artes intelligs, qua mathematicorum regulias et manuum 
operam exigunt, sd omnes artes, in quibus, quid sit illud, quod 
efficere artufex debeat, clarum definitumque est) sin absque certo 
fine speciem tame consiln cujusdam pre se ferunt, pulerarum 
artium opera vocantur. In hoc ipso enim pulcritudinis natura 
posita est, quod non certi cujusdam finis cogitatione, sed quadain 
tantummodo ‘specie consilli, qua animi viribus exercitandis ac- 
commodata est, Judicatur. Nam voluptas quidem illa, que ex 
pulcritudine percipitur, non potest pro fine haberi, qui pulcra arte 
obtineatur. Efenim quia pulerum aliquid esse non ex voluptate 
cognoscitur, qua demum perspecta pulcritudine locum habet, 
tantum abest, ut voluptatis cogitatio artificem, quid pulcrum sit, 
docere queal, ut, nisi perfecto opere, ne cogitari-quidem ulla vo- 
lupias possit. Distinguuntar autem pulcre artes materia, in qua 
ista consilii cujusdam species exprimatur, Quarum ei, que in 
cogitationum apta et congruente compositione versatur, a dicendo 
CGermani, nescio an male, nomen fecerunt. Nam quum duplex sit 
illa ars, prout aut unice pulcritudine censetur, aut prater hanc 
etiam ad utilitatem ‘spectat, primum genus poesih, alterum elo- 
quentiam appellarunt. Quodsi commune nomen quarebant, quo 
atrumque genus ad puleras artes referretur, poeseos vocalulum 
adhibendum erat, quippe hae ipsa continens, quibus quievis di- 
cendi ratio in pulere artis operibus numerari queat. Oratoris 
enim ars eatenus tantum ad pulcras artes pertinet, quatenus sola 
pulcritudine cestimatur, qaz poeseos‘est natura; ubi autem per- 
suadendi consilium, argumentorumque Vis et pondus spectantur, 
in iarum numero artium ponenda est, qua certi cujusdam finis 
cogitations™ requirunt,  Ttaque qui poet et oratoris artem unius 
cujusdam pulera artis nonane complectuntur, pariter in generis 
defiuitione videntur erfare, et divisionem male instituisse. Nam et 
pulere artis vocabulum Jatiore, quam licet, sign@ficatu sumunt, ‘ 
eloqtentiany co referentes, et poesin tum ἃ majore illa arte, quz 
nihil aliud quam ipsa poesis est, distinguyt, tum qb cloquentia, 
yua poesis est ΠῚ arti adherens, plane diversam quamdam 
‘rtem esse existimamt. Quamobrem rectius videmur ita sta. 
tuere, eam de pulcris artibus, qu ,cogitationum apta compost: 
tione continetur, poesin esse, eamque, quum = orttioni certum 
quemdam finem habenti adjungitur, eloquentiam vocari, Ivitur 
cloquentia per’se uon est in pulcrigartibus numerauda, st? omnis 
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rhetorum disciplina additamentum eyt ‘llius, ‘qua de poesi agit, 
dispulationis, neque aliam vim babebit, nisi ut usum poescos tu ea 
ofatione, qua veritas explicatur, demoustret. 


a « 


A Lil. — Dyisio poescos ex argumentis. 


In poeseos autem generibus investigandis duas res, ul ΒΗΘ ΣΙ 
dictum est, spectare convenit, materiam artis, que cogitationes 
sunt, et formam. Ac cogitationum quidenr -diversitates, quas 
perspicuitatis caussa primo loco pertractabimugs; quum ab experi- 
entia, qua tum rerum inexhausta multitudine, tam potarum con- 
junetissima athnitate anima obruit atque confuadit, sumi neque- 
ant, ad ipsum animum hominis cogitantis redeundum est, atque 
inde, quomodo aliquid, quidquid illud sit, cogitatione persequatur, 
cognoscendum. Non potest autem hic alia cogitationvin compo- 
sitionis discrepantia cogitari, quam hae, quod au per se et neces- 
sario cohwrent, aut animi libere vagantis arbitrio Junguntur. 
Nam quum neque leges cogitandi, quas ubique observari nccesse 
est, spectare hic liceat, neque rerum tractandarum diversitates, 
qu ab experientia petenda sunt, eo tralii debeant, sola necessi- 
tatis ratio, qua inter se juncta sint cogitationes, ad aliqnod dis- 
crimen constituendum relicta est. Ea autem hoc judicatur, quod 
ca, que quis oratione expouit, aut ila ipsa re, quam tractat, cen- 
tinenfur, aut ipsius dicentis opinione, rerum similitudines, propin- 
quitatesque captantis, nectuntur. Plilosophorum sermone altera 
subjectiva, allera objectiva cogitationum conjunctio dicerctur. 
Inde duo genera poeseos nascuntur, alteram, quod ex rei alicujus 
partiumque ejus enarratione constat, alterum, in quo poeta, nullis 
argumenti finibus inclusus, libere, quidquid videatur, arripit, com- 
ponitque. Quoruth postremum lyrica poeseos nomine appellabi- 
mus, cujus ab tis tantum corrupta est significatio, gui falsa defini- 
tione decepti aliena et peregrina illuc retulerunt.  Alterum genus 
nisi quis ab rei alicujus expositione, exegelicum moyinare velit, 
epicum vocari suaserim, sive ab heroici carminis diguitate, sive 
quod hoc vocabulo argumentum potius, quam tractationis ratio 
designari videatur. -- 

"Πὰς divisione alia nititur divisio, qua quidem ad eam tantum, 
quam epicam poesin diximus, pertiuet. Nam quumein lyricis 

sarminibus covitationum conjunctio plane libera, nullisque omnina 
legibus adstricta sit, ex hac certe nulle ducentur note, quilbus ia 
aliquas partes dividi queat. Enica vero poesis quum necessariam 
quamdam, ipsinsque argumenti natura definitam cogitationum co- 
chzrentian contineat, sane quzri potest, quét et quibus modis fiat 
ista copuittio, Cujus ret erplicationem categorie relationis pra- 
bebunt, qu:lfus omnis uofionum conjungendarum ratio descripta est. 
Ex iis autem intelliginuus, que reruni predicata a philosophis ap- 
pelfaiter, aut ut accidentia suvstantia iulierere, aut ut effectus ¢ 
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vaussis suis derivari, aut ul PSrtes mutuonexu sesesustentare. Atque 
orationis quidem ea ratio, qua rerum note, utaccidentia substantix, 
rebus adhrentes enumerantur, descriptio diditur; illa porro, qua 
caussarum quarumdam effecta exponuntur, nerratio vocatur ; tertia 
denique, qua omnium partium, e quibus aliqua res constqt, coha- 
renfin explicatur, doctrine nomen habet. Unamquodque horum 
generum orationis unam ὁ tribus cuimi facultatibus sibi propriam, 
qua regatur, vindicat; ae deseriptio quidem pbantasiam, quod 
omnia, qua pocta fefert, ipso rei alicujus contuitu suppeditantur ; 
narratio utellectifm, quia, etsi necessario effecta cum caussis co- 
lnerent, in ipsis tamen caussis non insunt, sed mentis complesione 
adjunguntur; doctrina denique rationem, cujus officium est prin- 
cipia ponere, que rerum muiltitudine in unum conjungenda singu- 
Jarum partium cogaitiont inserviant.  Poetas igitur, qui ea tantum, 
quae ia carminum suorum argumentis reperiuntar, exponunt, aut 
describere aliquid, aut facta narrare, aut rerun®mutuam conjunc- 
tionem ὁ principiis quibusdam colligere necesse est. .Tlaque tria 
epice poeseos genera sunt, diagraphicum, diegeticum, ct didac- 
trcum. 

Hwe ne pravo usu ad falsas quasdam apiniones deflectantur, 
opera pretinim videtur exphcationis gratia quadam addere. Ac 
primum neqnaquam ista epice poeseos definitione id cffectum est, 
uw lyricis poctis describendo, uarrando, docendo interdictum sit. 
ἔν, mil est harum rerum, quin frequentissime in lyricis car- 
minibus inveniatur. Verum si consiliun Jyrici et epici poeta 
rationemque tractationis consideramus, nulla difficultate alte- 
_rum ab altero licet distinguere. Lyrici enim poeta: non rerum 
plenam cognitionem curant, sed raptim, ut guidque idoneum 
videtur, decerpunt, et descriptiones, narrationes, demonstrationes 
bon ipsarum caussa, sed aut aliam aliquam rem, aut suum quem- 
dam sensum cupiditatemve respicientes, adhibent. Atque etiam 
quum toli in descripendo, in narrando, in docendo versantur, 
facile ex eo gognosci possuat, quod cogitationum conjungendarum 
cdussas Non fain e caiminum argumentis, quam suo ex auimo sen- 
suque videantur petere. Multis enim modis rerum notz colligi, 
argumentacmnesque et narrationes quoque institul possunt, si quis 
sn libidini, quam rerum cUnditionibus, obtemperare malit. Id, 
si qui forte sunt, qui exempla requirant, nescio an nequeat fortins 
comprobari, quam illocarmine, quod in cantico Stlomonis legitur, 
tapite guinto, inde a versu decimo usque ad finem. Ibi puella 
amatorem suum describens non, is ut eognosci possit, ethicere 
studet, quod rogata tamen erat, sed, amore adducta, sux cupidi- 
talis in omni descriptione signa exprimit. : oe 

Deinde ne hoe quidem lyrice e@ epicz poeseos disjunctidhe 
firmari voluimus, in epicam pbdesin nihil ¢ lyrica trdnsferri pogse. 
Ac sane in eyicis quoque carminibus haud raro lyricorum mynere 
funguntur poeta. Qua quidem rév nihil plane ebstat, quominus 
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statin unum genus ab altero liceat @Siinguere. Nam, ut paullo 
ante dictum est, epica poesis co contiuetur, quod unice rerum ple- 
nim cognitionem spectat; Mrica, quod pocte libidine bic illic 
aliquid arripientis regitur, Sic Homerus quum alibi szepius, tum 
iu utriusque carminis principio ct ubicumque Musas invocat, lyri- 
cus poeta est, quamquam quis dubitet, quin is ‘unus omnium epos 
facere plane sciverit? Aliter Ossianus, qui, aque lyrica et epica 
poesi excellens, utrumque genus ubique miscuit. In quo quis non 
facillime lyrica ab epicis carminibus dijudicet, ‘si consilium poete, 
aut rem aliquam narrare volentis, aut narratione¢ ad suum aliquem 
sensum accommodantis, perpenderit 1 Eodem modo quis hesita- 
bit, quo Pindari Argonautica, quo Apollonii referenda sint? 
Denique ista lyrice et epice poeseos defivitione assumta non 
erit difficile, quedam carminum genera, αὐτὸ bactenus dubium et 
iucertum fuit quo pertinerent, ad suum quaque locum revocare. 
Sic cantiones illa¥ que facti alicujus barrationem continent, (nos- 
tri Romanzen et Balladen vocant) inter lyrica carmiua vulgo nu- 
mncrantur, propterea quod lJyricam poesin tribus partibus absolvi, 
odis, cantionibus, et elegiis vulgo existimatur, quo nihil perversius 
cogitart potest. Nostra quidem si vera est sententia, dubitari 
nequit, quin ista carmina ad epicum genus, in eoque ad diegeticam 
poesin pertineant. Contra fabella A’sopice ct universa epigram- 
smhatum, que απο vocantur, ratio lyrica: pocseos paries sunt, 
quippe nullam rem ipsius rei caussa, sed ut aliquo referatur, ex- 
poneutes. Qua autem Greci, aculeum non requiientes, ep'gram- 
inata pominant, lyrica pariter atque epica sunt. Eoadem modo ea, 
qua allegorica carmina appellantur, hoc ipso, quod ajlegorica sunt, 
usquam possunt referri, 566} 51] rem spectes, quam imaginibns in- 
volutam continent, aut lyrico generi adnumcrati debent, aut epice 
poeseos partibus, diagraphico, diegetico, et didactico, e que Ihas 
atque Odyssea essent, si quorumdam grammaticorum soninia se- 


queremur. 2 4 
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1V.—Divisiones pveseos ¢ forma, ae primum e forma mutabili εἰ 
immutabilt. ss 


Posteacu.m de materia poeseos explicagfum est, forma ratio, 
propter quam serics aliqua cogitationum in pulere artis’ operibus 
numeretur, est investiganda, Quz quam unice in pulcritudine 
posita sit, ex eo, quod pulerum divatur, reliquas peterc oporteblt 
poeseos diversitates. Ac pulcritudinis vocabulo non id solum, 
quod sublimitati opponitur, sed quod hutc ulrique rei commune 
est, intelliginias, illam alteram pulcritudinis partem formositatis 
nomine appellantes. Quodsi ea, que Kantius de formositate et 
sublimitate aispulavit, diligevter inter ea comparamua,-hoc nobis 
videwusr colligerc, sublimia pariter ac formosa ita cgse comparata, 
ut, tamauam ad fem aliquem*referenda sint, els, quo referantur, 
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nihil est, apto quodam lust entis yires exerceant. Que postea, 
ubi de formositate ac sublimitate dicendum erit, longius erunt per- 
sequenda. Nunc quidem illam, rerum conditienis ad fingm alt- 
quem, qui vere nullus finis est, comparationem, (Latine finalitatem 
formalem dixeris,) antequam ejus partes spectemus, alia guadam 
ratione considerabimus. Est enim illa finalitas aut necessatia 
quedam et immutabilis, aut mutabilis ac fortuita.- Quod primo 
quidem adspectu falsum videri necesse est, quia, ubi, qui sit iste 
finis, ad quem aliqvic referatur, indicare non licet, dijudicari non 
potest, necessariumme sit, quod ei consequendo factum existime- 
tur, anfortuitum. Ac sane ipsa per se pulcritudo nihil continet, quo 
hnmutabilis judicar®queat, sed id, si quidquam usquam est, aliaude 
est petendum. Itaque tum demum necessaria et immutabilis dici 
pulcritudinis ratio potest, quum eadem forma, qua pulcritudo ni- 
titur, simul vero aliquo fine wstimatur. Id autem dupliciter fit, 
aut quum verus iste finis certus quidam definitusque est, aut quum 
forma rei ex incerto quidem, at omnino tamen vero aliquo fine pen- 
det. Ad priorem casum illa, quam fixam adherentemque formo- 
sitatem Kantius vocat, pertinet: que si humana arte facta est, 
rem, cui adhwret, a pulcrarum quidem artium.operibus excludit, 
ut cloquentiam architecturamque. Altera vero fatio in quibus 
artium operibus observatur, ea nihilominus pulcrarum = effecta 
artium sunt, propterea quod, quum certo quodam fine careat, 
non impedit, quominus solam pulecritudinem spectent artifices. 
Censetur autem 114 aquabili omnium partium proportione, 
(Grivci συμμετρίαν, nostri Regelmassigkeit vocant) que quam- 
quam certum finem per se nullum habet, cogitari tamen ne- 
quit, nisi ita, ut omnino ad verum aliquem finem, quicumque ille 
sit, referatur. Nititur enim nec equabilitas regula quadam, que 
forme rationem describat, ob eamque rem nou puleritudine, sed 
perfectione judicatur. - Heec regula quia absque certo quodam fine 
observatur, in ipsis reyum formis eluceat necesse est, quod non 
potest aliter fieri, nisi ita, fit 4uzeque pars alteri normam prebeat, 
“quod ipsum symmetria vocatur. Cujus qui finis, qui caussa sit, 
scire, ad forme quidem perfectionem judicandain non est opus, ut 
in illis forms.,«juz symmetrica proportione carent. 

Que autem ex hac fyrme &quabilitate et inequabilitate duci- 
tur carminem divisio, ea licet ex ipsa notione poeseos derivari non 
possit, tameu'ne in illarum quidem numero ponenda ‘est, quas. sola 
experitntia suppeditat, Ille-enim in eo, quod naturam poeseos 
continet, nihil mutant, atque idcirco, ubiede hac.esola agitur, 
omitti debent. Quod quum plane contrarium sit in zquabilitate. 
illa, patet, eam non pdtuisse preteriri. Neque enim recte dispu-:* 
tari de poesi potest, nisi, id ipsum, in¢quo ejus natura cernitur, 
quas mutationes adouttat, explanatum fuerit. ΟΝ φΦ 

Atque ex.illa, wquabilis-et inzequabilis pulcritudinis differentia 
quadam poeseos divisio nascitur, qué propter ingens moimentam 
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semper animadversa, propter difficulviitem vero nondum plane ex- 
plicata fuit. Nam que carmina cantionum nomiue appellantur, ea 
sunt, in quibus equabilitate illa, quam diximus, puleritudo regitur. 
In quo genere poeseos illustrande qui illud quadam letitiz et Intari- 
tatis expressione, omnem sublimitatem sejungentes, contineri sta- 
tuubt, plane nihil ad ejus cognitionem existimandi sunt contri- 
buisse. Ista res enim ut omnino apta dignaque sit ad aliquam 
poeseos divisionem faciendam, certe in iis carminibus, que omnium 
sensu cantiones putantur, neque unice nec necessario reperitur. 
Propius veritatem ili accesserunt, qui equabili aliqua animi affec- 
tione exprimenda cantiones a cetera carminum multitudine differre 
arbitrantur. Qui quamvis veram discriminis ‘caussam non tetige- 
Funt, (nam ex eorum sententia multa carmina ad hoc genus pertine- 
rent, que nemo cantioues esse sibi persuaserit,) non tamen plane 
errarunt, quia istam affectionis zquabilitatem e totius forme apta 
proportione et comparatione oriri necesse est. Hac autem sola 
‘Cantionum naturam centineri unusquisque vel e sensu suo, vel ex 
eorum, qui cantiones faciunt, consilio colligere potest. Nam illa 
quidem carmina, in quibus poetz affectio omnibus legibus, nisi 
quas argumentum -praescribit, soluta est, nemo ad cantiones retu- 
lerit, quippe frenis quibusdam cobibert in hoc genere ejus libidi- 
nem postulans. Que quum argumenti ratio, quod in cantionibus 
que epicum ac lyricum esse solet, injicere poete nulla pussit, 
qua alia re, nisi ipsius forme quadam equabili comparatione ob- 
servanda, coercebitur. Hance autem comparationem necessario 
curare debet is, qui cantiones facit, propterea quod in hoc genere 
carminis non tam suze cuidam libidini obsequutus, quam regulis 
quibusdam, quz omnium assensu comprobentur, ductus videri 
cupit. Ac plerumque eo consilio componuntur cantiones, ut ab 
quovis homine cantari queant: eaque prima videtur hujus pro- 
portionis origo fuisse, quee deinde etiam sine istius usus cogitatione 
vecte ac jure usurpata est. Cernitur autem ista xquabilis pro- 
portio primum ac precipue in ipsis -cogitationibns : tum vero, 
etiam aniini affectiones certa lege moderandz sunt ; orationts qui- 
dam cohgruens sibique constans ornatus adhibendus verborumque 
complexiones longitudine pares et partibus similet™fustituenda ; 
metri denique libertas systematibus coergenda, et in his quoque 
ea, que lyrica metra propter mensure varietatem dicuntur, vitanda. 
Quis enim ve) heroicum versum, si solus adhibeatur, in cantioni- 
bus ferat, qui vel syllabarum numero, vel -cesurarum dissimilitu- 
dine omiem‘equabilifatem respuit. Harum rerum omnium nescio 
an nequeam clarius exemplum ponere, qugm Horatii illud, donec 
“gratus eram tibi.. 

Ex iis, que bactenus,de‘ cantiovibus dicta sunt, patet, eas ne- 
quaquam ad lytica carmina referri-posse, quod, quantum equidem 
sciam_ab omnibus factuin est. Qu si maximare partem lyricz 
sunt, id eo fit, quod plerumaie iis sensibus excitandis adhibentur, 
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qui quibusdam occasionibus ferari, multorumque communem vo- 
luptatem consociare possint. Epicam tamen poesin nihilominus 
aptam esse cantionibus, illustre’documentum ¢ zenere diegetico 
prebent illa carmina, que ab nostris Balladen et Romanzen ap* 
pellantur: nec deerunt poetarum scripta evolventibus diagraplyel 
didacticique generis exempla. : 


V.—Divisiospoescos in pulcram εἰ sublimem. 


Accedimus ad alteram forme pulcrarum artium diversitatem, 
qaa omnis pulcritudo in formositatem et sublimitatem dividitur. 
Ac quum puleritudinis universa vis in eo posita sit, quod mentem 
in ipsa rerum contemplatione apto quodam lusu exerceat, necesse 
est, am specie quadam finalitatis vero fine carentis niti. Hac 
enim una ratione ejusmodi lusus cogitari potest. Itaque non tan- 
tum in formositate, quod e Kantio aliquis possit colligere, sed 
etiam in sublimitate formalis illa finalitas ‘inesse debet. Nan si 
qua res, sive illa formosa seu sublimis, non contineret quamdam 
speciem finalitatis, animi vires ea re ad aptum avenean motum 
nullo pacto possent impelli. Illa autem findlstatis fine carentis 
forma duplex esse potest, aut interne, aut exter, quemad- 
modum omnis vera finalitas nunc’ interna est, qui perfectio, 
nune externa, que utilitas dicitur. Afque interne quidem 
finalitatis forma formositas est. Censetur enim omnium partium 
ad unum quiddam, quod quid sit, notione nulla comprebtndi 
potest, conspiratione; ob eamque rem formosa per se placent, 
neque egent, quo referantur. Quz autem inde voluptas percipi- 
tur, ea ad intellectum pertinet, cujus officium est, in iis, que ob- 
lata sunt animo, aliquam unitatem efficere. Quod vero ad subli- 
mitatem attinet, eam si externa finalitatis forma continert dixerim, 
verendum mihi est, ne id ipsum repugnare sibi videatur, cogitari 
aliquam posse, que externg sit, formalem finalitaten. Nam quum 
nihil usquam*%a@sse possit, quo aliquid, u’i de sola forma agitur, 
foras referri queat, formalis externz finalitatis notionem plane ina- 
nem sibique ipsi contrariam videri necesse est. Verum diligentior 
hujus notionts tonsideratio negcio an alia omnia, quam que primo 
adspectu videntur, aperiat. Nam ‘st querimus, quale id esse , 
debeat, in quo externe cujusdam finalitatis forma rgperiatur, ne- 
cessarigz quia nihil est, quo vere referti possit, ejusmodi quid 
continuere debet, quo judicetur non esse per se plenum atque ab- 
solutum, Id autem quia certis rerum notfonibus mfhil hic loci 
est, non potest αἰ qpidquam esse, quam maguitudo, ac non ea 
quidem magnitudo, qua numero et mensura conficitur, ob eam2,° 
que rem semper pleua definitaque est; sed illa, que yuice sensu 
ezstimatur, solaque adeo crescere potest, ut tota comprehendi nee 
queat. Hec igitur quia nec per se f ageuiee est, quippe a alied 
quid, quod extra gam est, referenda, neque absolvi tamen ullo 
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modo potest, propterea quod, si poset finiri, notione aliqua in- 
cluderetur et formalis finalitatis naturam amitteret, recte, arbitror, 
externz finalitatis formalis nomine appellatur. Ea magnitudo 
dutem quod sensuum captum longe excedit, non ad intellectus, 
qui data solum ordinat, notiones, sed ad rationis, infinitorum su- 
a eee conditionem requirentis, ideas excitandas idonea est. Sic 
etiam iutelligitur, quare formosex dici ipsz res possint, sublimes 
Hon possint: formosx enim res in se ipsis notionis quamdam for- 
inam, qua formate sint, expressam habent; sublimes quz.dicun- 
tur, ideam, quae expriimi non potest, mdicant tantum et velut e 
longinquo monstrant. Quare voluptatis qupque in sublimitate 
alia atque in formositate ratio est. Formosa enim per se et statim 
placent: quz res autem sublimes vocantur, ex primo non selum, 
quod sensu comprehendi nequeunt, sed etiam, quod, si per se solz 
spectantur, nulla finali forma judicari possunt, injucunditatem 
creant: postea vero, quum eo, quod ad infinitam magnitudinem 
referuntur, rationis vim excitarunt, nec formali finalitate, nec vo- 
luptate carent. : 

Hee puleritudinis in formositatem ac sublimitatem divisio quo 
melius intelligatirs'ad fontes ejus atque principia adeundum est. 
Ac quum notiones in pulcritudine uulle sint, missa informationis 
rum ratione, qua posterioribus.categoriarum momentis descripta 
est, illa tantum considerari oportebit, c quibus formantur, Nam 
etsi certis notionibus pulcritudo caret, illa tamen adesse debent, 
unde possint omnino formari notiones, quia, hac si abessent, ne 
haberet quiden mens, in quo lusum quemquam experiretur. Re- 
quiruntur autem ad quamlibet notionem formandam duz res, 
prima, que alius cujuspiam rei auxilio cognoscatur, altera, cujus 
auxilio illa cognoscatur; subjectum pradicatumque philosophi 
appellant. Horam ad informandas notiones rationem quantitatem 
qualitatemque vocant. Quodsie subjecti pradicatique, que ma- 
teria logica ¢icitur, conjunctione notiones efficiuntur, nee tamen 
pulcritudo, licet materia logica cartre nequeat, ecrtas notiones 
admittit : necesse est, in pulcritudine non totam materiam logicam, 
sed alterutram ejus partem inveniri, Igitur aut qualitate sola aut 
quantita’ pulcritudo censetur. Ae qualitas quidém eo ad ali- 
quam rem refertur, que res quid sit nerciatur, quod ita aliqua 
forma (bac enim continetur qubalitas) in unum quiddam conspiret, 
ut aliquid effici ista conspiratione videatur, etsi, quid ¢lud sit, 
incertum maneat. Hae ratio forme, que alicujus rei forma esse 
videtur, lice? nullius Sit, intellectus vim provocat: eaque mentis 
virium excrcitatio formositatis sensum gignjt. Quantitatis par ratio 
Sst. In qua ita solum mentis quidam lusus cogitari potest, ut ad 
qualitatem aliquam, qua definiri possit, liget ca qualitas nusquam 
wila sit, referatur. Quamobrem ejuamodi quantitas nec certa fiui- ὁ 
taqyue-esse debet, quippe cujus finis adhuc’queratur, nec finienda 
umguam, quia, si posset finiri, mensurz et ,wumerl notione cir- 
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cumscriberetur. Itaque necesse est, istiusmodi quantitas ut solo 
sensu zxstimettr et ne comprehendi quidem iota sensu possite 
quo fit, ut omni forma careat. Quum igitur forma, que in judi- 
canda quantitate quzritur, in sola maguitudine, Gaoniam a certis 
notionibus abstinendum est, nusquam inveniatur, rationis avxiliugn, 
etiam infinitain anum complecti valentis, adhibetur, qui meitis 
Jusus sublimitatis sensum procreat. Hac omnia eo consilio ex-, 
posui, ut sublimitatems zque ac formositatem finalitatis formalis, 
quam pulcritudinem appellavi, notione contineri ostenderem, qux 
communis utriusque pulcritudinis notio ad artium explicationem 
plane est necessariay 

Tertia igitur poeseos divisio formosa carmina a sublimibus di- 
stinguit. Que divisio quum pariter atque ill, quas antea comme- 
moravimus, suo quodam ac proprio nitatur fundamento, non ad 
partem aliquam poeseos, sed ad universam poesin pertinel, quam- 
quam ea non habet nomina, quibus ubique uti licea® In lyrica 
quidem poesi usus ferme obtinuit, ut, exclusis cantionibus, sublimia 
carmina odarum nomine appellarentur: formosa nescio an recte 
elegiz vocari possint, cujus vocabuli vera significatid jam ab auti- 
quis neglecta est. In cantionibus hac diversitasy omen nullum 
habet, quod iis maxime tribuendum est, qui, hoc génus totum ad 
lyricam poesin referentes, una divisione odas, cantiones, et elegjas 
complexi sunt, In epice poeseos partibus iis, que rariores sunt, 
diagraphica et didactica, pariter nomina non exstant, quibussublimia 
carmina a formosis distinguantur. Indiegetico genere vero, quod 
multo latius patet, quedam nomina sublimitatis ét formositatis 
discrimen indicant. Sic illud, quod heroicum carmen vel epos 
vocatur, sola sublimitate ab similis argumenti poematibus differt. 
Pariter dramaticum genus, si sublime est, tragicum, si formosum, | 
comicum nominatur. Cantionum quoque diegeticarum eas, que 
sublimes sunt, nostri Balladen, que formose, Romauzen appellare 
consuerunt. , Hac quiden: gomina nibil aliud, quam exemplorum 
' investigationem adjuvant, quibus in re tain perspicua vix egemus. 

His tribus, que hactenus explicate sunt, divisionibus omnes 
diversitates, qua: ex ipsa poeseos natura peti possunf, exhauste 
suut, planeque absolute. @ognovimus autem primum lyricam 
poesin ab.epica, cujus tres partes sunt, diagraphica, diegetica, et 
idactica, distinguendam esse: deinde epica pariter ac lyrica ar- 
gume.ta aut cantionibus tractari, aut cantionuth lege von tener! ; 
denique lyricum epicumque genus, sive cgntionibug contineatur, 
seu liberum sit, formositate ac sublimitate judicari. Relique 
omnes carminum diffetentia quum usu demum atque experientia, 
cognoscantur, ab ea poeseos dividendg ratione, que philosophice 
dici mereatur, plane abhorrent. Quod quvominus dubiam cuiquam 
videri possit, precipua quedam illarum diversitatam exempla 
rinnenorabiun ostendemusqueg quomodo hoc’ gen® totum 
tractari pervestigarique debeat. - - ' ! 
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~ Ac quemadmodum supra e materia, 6 forma, atque ex ea forme 
parte, que animi contmovendi fationem continet, poesin divisimus, 
it; nulla est ex his tribus rebus, quin, quum experientic auxilio 
d sniretur, aliena et inutilia in hoc disputationis genus intulerit. 
Atque argumenta pocseos quod attinct, quum per se clarum sit, 
horum diversitates eas, quz a sola experientia petuntur, ad phi- 
losophicas divisiones plane non posse adhiberi, eorum tantum er- 
rorem attingemus, qni quedamn argumenta pér se poetica esse, 
quod nullo. pacto fieri potest, existimant. Cujus rei illustre do- 
cumentum prabent fabelle sopice, de quibus plerique ita lo- 
quuntur, ac si quevis fabella poema esset. Qui profecto formam, 
qua quidem sola continetur omnis poesis, penitus videntur negli- 
gere. Quodsi quis eos interrogaret, cur quiclibet fabella Hsopica 
per se pulcra:esset, quid, obsecro, responderent? Nos certe 
Socratis, sapientissimi’ hominis, auctoritas non commovebit, ut 
ASsopum aut Phedrum aut Avianum magnos quosdam poetas 
arbitremur, si fabellaram suarum veritate nos doceut tantum, uon 
pulcritudineoblecjant. 
¢ 


A 
VIl.— De divisionibus fortuitis e forma, ac primum ex 60, quis 
loguatur tn carmine. 


Forme quoque rationem eam, que usu tantum atque experi- 
entia cognoscitur, quum quidam ad philosophicam poeseos divisio- 
nem adhibuerimt, factum est, ut nonnulla carminum diversitates, 
que quidem per se maximi momenti sunt, alieno tamen loco trac- 
tarentur. Sic Plato atque Aristoteles eo universam tractationis 

* poeticz rationein diviserunt, quod aut ipse solus loqueretur poeta, 
aut alios tantum loquentes introduceret, aut utrumque faceret 
simul. Quam sententiam recentiores ita correxerunt, ut duo tan- 
tum tractationis genera facerent, alterum,*ubi a sola poeta, al- 
terum ubi ab aliis omnia‘ dicerentur.” Que divisio*quamquam et 
a veritate et ab utilitate maxime commendatur, omittenda tainen 
erat, ubi ea, que in ipsa poeseos natura niterentur, commemorari 
debebant. In his enim que istius défferentiz caussa lateat, intel- 
ligt non potest. ; ἐ ; 


: VIII.—De ridiculo. ~ 9 


Denique quum forme vocabuium ita ambiguum sit, ut univer- 
sam tractationis rationem possit comprehendere, etiam ad animi 
.Affectiones, quas poesis suscitat, designandd’ adhibitum est. Qui- 
bus animi affectionibus si 8015 formositatis ac sublimitatis sensus 
intelligitur, sane, ut antéa demonstratum est, necessariz queedam 
chymiaum divisiones inde peti possune: sin ἈΠῸ quoque animi 
, commofkiones isto nomine _ayHellantur, patet, quz his nitantar 

; poematum diversitates, eas experientia tantum” “cognosel, ob eam- 
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que rem a philosophica dividendz poeseos raticne abhorrere. In 
his animi commotionibus risus est, qui licet per se nullo modo a@ 
palcritudinis sensum referri queat, multo tamen cum fructu et: 
laude in eo excitando operam poetz collocant. Quid sit autem 
ridicylam, eorum, quos equidem sci:.m, nemo videtur satis ex#li- 
casse. Quodsi risum primo, ut par est, psychologica rafione 
cousideramus, eum ab repugnantibus affectionibus nasci omniuae 
experientia comprobaf. Affectiones autem omnes aut jucunde in- 
jucundeve sunt, ait voluptatis pariter ae doloris expertes. Ita- 
que aut jucunditatis atque injucunditatis quadam repugnantia 
animus commovetuk, aul ejusmodi affectiones sibi adversantur, 
qua nulla voluptatis ratione wstimari possunt. In quo casu satis 
est, 51 una. fantuin affectio voluptatis dolorisve sensu expers est, 
quia tum altera, que cum priore pugnat, non jucunditate, sed eo, 
quod alia plane est, ili adversatur. Ac risum ex ea affectionum 
repugnantia nasci, que nou est in jucunditate atque injucunditale 
diligeus experientize usus ostendit, voluptatis et doloris conjunc- 
tionem fletul assignans. Non sum quidem nescius, eorum maxime 
exempla in contrariam -sententiam afferri pusge, qu quum tristes 
sunt, repentina gaudil alicujus successione in risa conjiciuntur. 
At illud vereor ut possit aliter fieri, quam ita, ut vel quia tollenda 
meeruris caussa gaudium continebatur, vel quod rei novitas obli- 
vionem doloris adducebat, remissione tantum et languore, quem 
tristitia reliquerat, vincendo risus excitetur, Quorum uberiori 
explicationi quoniam -hic non decet Jocum concedere, hoc tantum 
afferam, eos qui ex levium atque humilium negotiorum occupatione 
repente ad wagnarum sublimiumque rerum contemplationem abri- 
piuntar, novitate et insolentia hujus sensus, repugnautis omni re- 
miissioni, in risum conjici solere; in quo quidem ¢asv ἢ}}ἃ est 
jucunditatis et ‘injucunditatis certatio; illis contra, gui amici 
mortem dolent, quoties consuetudinis et familiarilatis suavitatem 
recordantur,,Jacrimas erumpere. ᾿ 
To γὰρ φιλῆσαι τὸν θανόντ᾽ ἄγει δάκρυ, 

ut recte Euripides. 

Ex risus ua@tura que sint, ridicula, intelligi potest. Ac debent 
illa earum rerum aliqyam conjunctionem continere, qua alia qua- 
dam, quim jucunditatis et injucunditatis repugnantia insociabiles, 
animiaffectiones afferant. Qu repugnautia aut solo sensu zsti- 
matur, quemadmodum musici sonis quibusdam (non melepseia, 
quod etiam, sed intelleétus auxilio, fieri potest) risumemovere sciunt, 
aut mentis judicio expenditur, quod solum genus nunc ab nobis 
tractandum est. Quodsi ea ridicula sunt, que aliquam rerpm dtt- 
sacjabilium conjunctionem continent, tamen, nisi absurda cum 
ridiculis confundere volumus, fieri non potest, ex res ut dylla 
omnino rationg copulate sint. Hoc tnim si esset, ratiogi quidem 
tedium crearent, licet, si solam affectionem, quam singulee partes 
per se afferrent, spectes, rigam forsitan mnjverent, Ex eo gener 
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est, quod Kantius affert, fuisse, qui ob ejecta prepter tempesta- 
tem ὁ navi bona adeo doleret, una nocte ut ejus calicndrum canu- 
‘ert. Hoc ridetur, sed non est ridiculam. Nam recte quider 
e Kantii sententia Cicero, natura nos, inquit, noster delectat 
ΕΝ ἢ ex quo quum quasi decepti sumus exspectatione, ridemus. 
At necesse est, ue illud quidem, quod preter exspectationem ar- 
4-puimus, absurdum esse. Nain non id qnpogl exspectatum erat, 
adipisci, alind est, ac tale quid arripere, πο! exspectari nulla 
conditione poterat. Hoc autem necessario caveri debet, nisi risum 
ingenuo homine plane indignuim putare, et Crassum illum ἀγέλα- 
στον tamquam exemplum omnibus proponere velis. Itaque ea tan- 
tun sunt ridicula existimanda, in quibus quedam ita conjunguntur, 
quemadmodum conjungi nou possunt, licet alia ratione optime 
congruant. Referam exemplum e Cicerone. Pusillus testis pro- 
cessit. Licet, inquit, rogare, Philippus?) Tum quesitor prepe- 
rans, modo breviter.: Hic ille, non accusabis: perpusillum rogabo. 
Patet, quare hoc tidiculum sit. Pusillum hominem esse, quem 
rogaret, dicepat Philippus: id verum erat, sed responderi nunc 
non debebats tage nisi vocabulo usus esset, quo «την brevita- 
tem homi:is Jdcesseret, pauca tamen rogaturus videretur, stultus 
fuisset‘atque ineptus. Ejusdemmodi illud “est, quod ibidem Cicero 
refert, de furace servo, solum esse, cui domi nihil sit nec obsigna- 
tum nec occlusum, Que quum ad commendandum hominem di- 
cuntur, non possunt hoe siguificare, nihil satis ili obsiguatum oc- 
clusumque esge, sed non opus esse quidquam obsignare atque 
occludere. Quodsi non utramque rem verti possuut, non sunt 
ridicula. Nam inepte diceretur, frugi servum esse ; omnia enim 
furari. Sic intelligitur etiam, cur errare spe ridiculum sit, quod 
non eo .fit, quia leve vitium, et debilitatem hominis arguens ani- 
madvertumus: nam ne hee quidem vitia omuia risum movent: 
sed id tum demum accidit, quum quis,eas qua quadam ratione 
vera sunt, alia ratione,« quam licetS pro veris habet. Equum 
oculis currere nemo dixerit, qui cujusquam sani hominis risum 
captet. At idem ridetur in his versibus Ὁ. Lucilii, 
Queis hune currere equum nos aque equitare videmus, 
Hie cquitat, curritque: oculis equitaretvidemus : 
Ergo oculjs equitat. 
Non omnia autem, que ridicula sunt, ridentur. Nam inferdum 
severitas quadam et dignifas accedit, cujus admiratio honestam 
indolem ab risa retinet. ΠΕΡ quidem, qui nihil usquam magnum 
et grave sentiunt, etiam in his rident. Ex eeo genere P. Licinit 
Vuri dictum commemorat Cicero, ‘qui Africano majori, coronam 
sihiin couviyio ad caput, adcommodanti, quum ea sepius rumpe- 
retur, Noli inirari, inquit, si non convenit: caput enim magoum 
est.s Haetiam Augustus, ut a Macrobio traditum st, quum He- 
rennium, pravi exempli juvenem, castris excedere jussisset, isque 
interrogaret, quid. patti suo diceret, Dic, inquit, me tibi displicu- 
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isse, Ex his apparet, ne sublimitati quidem ridicula repugnare, 
eoque ct in epopecia, et in tragedia adhiberi ρος τ, : 
- Quum ridicula, ut ex ea definitione, quam supra posuimus, cla; 
rum est, non in hominé solo, ut quidam existimant, reperiahtyr, 
sed ubique locum habeant, ubi repugnantia ita conjungi pinsudt, 
quodammodo ut sibi non repugnent: nou in poesi sola, sed in’fe- 
liquis etiam artibus recte adhibentur.. Atque in pictura quiderg. 
non aliter risus movetur, nisi rerum que pinguntur, auxilio, Nam 
ipse per se figure, si, quarum rerum figure sint, spectare omise- 
Tis, Hon possunt ridicule esse, proptérea quod spatii descrip- 
tiones, in quibys nimirum nullius partis forma e forma alterius 
pendeat, repugnare sibi nullo pacto queunt. Quapropter, quum 
pictura risum excitat, figura non inter se, sed cum eo pugnant, 
quod iis exprimi debebat, ut in sannis videmus. Alia in arte 
musica ratio est, qux nou modo cantu cum verbis, qua eanuntur, 
male concordante, sed sola ctiam melopaia discrepantes mo«fos 
apte conjungente risum anditoribus commovere potest. Cujus rei 
etsi rarissima exempla sunt, non est tamen obscurum, posse illud 
fieri, Nam quem in arte musica et soni et modi τόρ quadam, 
que a precedentibus sonis et modis definitur, ee atque 
flectendi sint, apertum est, repugnare sibi_ modorum'Tonsequutio- 
nem posse: qua si talis est, ut quodam modo non repugnet, ri- 
deri necesse est. 
lis, que de ridiculo disputavi, si pauca de eo, quod simili com- 
paratione flebile appellari possit, addiderim, veniam mihi impetra- 
bit illa repngnantium affectionum divisio in risum et fletum., Ac 
fietus si, quemadmodum risus, in ipsis rebus aliquid habet, quo 
excifari poossit, id cogitatione, qua voluptatis, sensu caret, com- 
prehendi non potest, sed in sola pulcritudine invenbiri debet. Quz 
quum et duabus partibus constet, formositate ct sublimitate, in 
illarum conjunctione flebile istud querendum est. Ac formositas 
quidem per $a et‘stutim volyptatem cregt, quae si Juncta est sub- 
limitati, in qua primo injucunditas quedam est, vis ejus debilita- 
tur et injucunditati cedit. Necessario autem ita debet conjuncta 
esse sublimitas*cum arbi ἡ eadem res ut alia ratione formosa, 
alia sublimis sit. Nara sieadem ratione et formosa et sublimis 
est (quod tum fit, quum in formositate sublimitas inest) nobilis 
ayellatur. Praeterea illud quoque notandum est, deformitatis 
cum formositate conjunctionem non posse lacrimas ciere, propterea 
quod, quum in mentis quadam repugnanteexercitatone iste sen- 
sus cernatur, pariter yt in ridiculo, vitanda est absurditas. Id 
autem eo tantum fieri potest, quod, quum impeditur formositatis« 
judicatio, aliud adsit, quo eadem res jwdicati queat quod in defor? 


mitate nusquam est. Ita Sophocles in CEdipi Colondi principig, 
et Homerus demortuo Hectore, = 5 
= κάρη δ᾽ dra ev κονίῃσι . 

κεῖτο, πάρος. χαρίεν" réré δὲ Ζεὺς δυσμενέεσσι 

δῶκεν ἀεικέσσασθαι bf ἐν πατρίδι γαίῃ. e 
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Hee anit alfectio in eo genere a secpe inyenitur, quod in 
uativa morum simplicitate est. 

Redeo ad illa, quorum caussa hec omnia commemorata sunt. 
Quodsi enim ridicula per se pulcritudinem nullam habent, non 
p\ssunt inde alia, nisi fortuite poeseos divisiones nasci, quas in 
δὲ genere disputationis preterire oportet. Sie satira, cujus vis 
in deridendis hominum vitiis posita est, non est in iis carminum 
generibus numeranda, qua ex ipsa notione “poeseos derivantur. 
Eodem modo qui comadiam ridiculo carere Won posse statuunt, 
nescire videntur, omnes tragedia et comeedi diversitates unice 
ex soblimitate et formositate nasci, Ridiculufn quidem ἃ comeedia 
abesse posse, vel dimidiatus 116 Menander Terentius ostenderit. 
Atque etiamsi frequentius in formositate ridiculum = est, tamen 
quum ne a sublimitate quidem abhorreat, etiam in trageedia recte 
enact que tum quid haberet, quaso, quo a comeedia differ- 
ret? 


IX .—Conclusio. ‘ 


His omnikus festuitaram divisionum exemplis nilnl aliad efficere 
studut, nici, ut, qua ratione distinctiombus istis utenduta sit, OS- 
tenderem. Ac quum universe poeseos ambitus ills divisiontbas, 
quas e natura poeseos hausimus, deseriptus sit, necesse est, qux- 
cumque praeterea carminum diversitates reperiantur, eas omnes ad 
ila, quz prima ac necessaria sunt pormatum genera, reduel, ac 
sine illis ne ecogitart quidem pesse. Sunt autem illa genera 
Humero sedecim, quoniam, quam in quovis carmine hee tria 
spectanda sint, argumentum, forme necessaria vel fortulta ratio, 
denique pulcritudo, umuscujusque divisions membra |, czteras 
distinctiones recipiunt. + Atque in argumentls quatuor reperiuntar 
carminum differentia, quarum quam quetibet aut aquabili aut 
inaquabili forma sit, octo habemus diversitates. Llarum vero 
quum unaquque formasitatem aque ac sublimitatem admittat,: 
sedecim ompino sunt genera poeseos, Quamobrem m quolibet 
poemate judicando primuas omnium, ad quod ex bis sedecim ge- 
neribus ‘llud pertineat, investiganduyu est; tum defium illas notas, 
qua. ab cxperientia petuntur, ordine, quo guzeque superior est, ad- 
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γ From a Citeiosueaich will probably be offered to the public 
early nexte summer, describing ἃ valuable collection of printed 
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books and manuscripts, engraved gems, medals, and vther rem- 
nants of antiquity, some notices are here extracted with the 
proprictor’s consent, as they may gratify those numerous readers 
of our Journal who feel interested in Classicai and Oriental 
Litertture. ‘The descriptive Catalogue above mentiontd will 
enumerate not only the printed books, manuscripts, and antiqui- 
tics, which it is proposed to offer for sale (should not a private- 
contract render the publication unnecessary), but also many 
extraordinary articles procured by various traveilers in different 
quarters of the gloke, forming together a highly valuable library 
and wuuseum, or cabinet of ancient and modern curiosities, 
such as can but- rarely be obtained at any-price. We shall first 
notice the printed books, which do not much exceed in number 
one thousand volumes; yet among them we find some fine edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics —H omer, {lerodotus, Athe- 
nwus, Lucian, Arrian, Xenophon, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, 
Strabo, Diodsrus Siculus, Dionysius Halicarnassus, &c.; Sna- 
kenburg’s Quintus Curtins, Kuhn’s Pausanjas, Bhgius’s Pto- 
lemy, with Antoninus’s Itinerary, the Theodosia? gr Peutin- 
gerian Table, &c.; Pliny, Virgil, Appius, List, ‘Tacitus, 
Stephanus de Urbibus, Anthologia Greca, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Agathias, Xc.: a number of critical works, nm Latin, 
Trench, and English, illustrating classical literature and antiqui- 
ties; Montanus’s Hebrew Bible; the Bsbliofheca Magna 
Rabbinica (Bartoloccit et Imbonati), 5 vols. folio; Castelli 
Lexicon Polyglotton; Vossius de Idolulatria; Hesychu Lexicon 
Alberti, 2 vols.; Moses Chorenensis, &c. Some of the most 
rare and valuable works on Eastern languages, anugquities, his- 
tory, and geoeraphy: such as Dr. Herbelot’s Bibliothéque 
Onicntale (the best editivn,, 4 vols. 4to.); Anquetil da Perron’s 
' Zendavesta, 3 vols, 4to.; Kleuker’s Gérman translation of the 
Zendavesta, & vols, 4to.; Meninski Gramm. ‘Turcica, 2 vols. ; 
Zichardson’seArabic and Persian Dictionary, &c.3 -Rennell’s 
Geography of Heroglotus? Mvore’s Llindu Pantheon; Ha- 
milton’s Hedaya, or Musulman Laws, 410. 4 vols.; Asiatic , 
Researches ; Works of Bryant, Maurice, Sir Wm. Jones, &c.: a 
fine collection of Travels in different languages; Denon’s Egypt; 
Bergeron’s “ Voyages en Asie,” &c.; Dotiwell’s Greece, 2 vols. 
4to.; Morier’s, Lord Valentia’s, Sir Wm. Ouseley’s, and several 
other modern ‘lravels in the ‘East; besides most of the off 
works on Asiatic Geography and Amtiquities. “A valuable col- 
lection of ‘Numismatic publications, Bayer’s Numigm. Sam’- 
ritana; variou$ ‘Treatises of Vailgnt, Eckbel, Froelich, Tha- 
vonat, Pellerin, the ‘Collezione sAinsleiana,”’ in 4 vols. 4to., &e. ᾧ 
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Many very splendid and curious works on Classical and Oriental 
Antiquities ; Millin’s Monumens Inédits, 2 vols. 4to.; Millin- 
gen’s “ Peintures Antiques,” folio; his Description of Sir 
Joha Coghill’s Greek Vases, folio; his ‘ Inedited Monuments ;” 
pyencer Olympia; Gell’s ‘Troy, Ithaca, and Morea; &c.: 
Chhistie’s Etruscan Vases, (the beautiful folio edition, valued at 
~#ine guineas in a recent catalogue, having been printed merely 
for private circulations) with many works in Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and English, on various subjects, which 
our present limits will not allow us to noticg more particularly, 
than to observe that most of them are rare, and many of con- 
siderable value :—such as Bayle’s and Moreri’s Dictionaries, 7 
vols. folio; Lloffinan’s Lexicon, 4 vols, folio; Hudson’s Minor 
Geographers, 4 vols. 8vo.; D’Hancarville’s Arts de la Gréce, 
2 vols. 4to.; Valentyn’s Voyages, in Dutch, 5 vols. folio, with 
numerous maps and plates; Varchi and Segni’s History of 
Florence (Italian), 2 vols. folio; the Works of Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, Xf ‘ 

The fyturc- Catalogue will next describe a very magnificent 
collection df Oriental manuscripts, in number exceeding three 
hundred, and particularly valuable in the estimation of all who 
devote their‘attention to works of this nature ; since the collec- 
tion chiefly comprehends volumes actually transcribed in Per- 
sia, ‘Turkey, Arabia, or ['gypt, and not such maccurate and in- 
elegant copies as are every year Imported trom our Indian 
settlements, Among .the Arabic Mss. are, the Historical Treatise 
of Assiuthi; the Geography of Lbn al Vardi, &c. Among the 
Persian are, irdausi’s Shah Nameh; the Chronicle of Tabari; 
the works of Saadi, Hafiz, Jami, Oorft, Nizdmi, Attar, Nha- 
Kani, Sateb, Méni, and various gther celebrated authors: a 
most, valuable collectidn of Mss. on the subject of Eastern 

_music ; the works of [amdallah Cazvini, a most eminent his- 
torian and geographer; of Mohammed Isfahonz, and other 
famous geographers: many of the mast rare and excellent 
Treatises illustrating Asiatic history and antiquities; several 
_ dictionaries and vocabularies, among which are some probably 
unique in Europe, and pégculiarly imteresting, as they relate to 
the dialects uf anciert. Persia used by the descendants of the 
fire-worshippers. ‘There are also many evoluines in the Zend 
‘aid Peh/avi characters that treat of the Zoroastrian religion ; 
and some cyrious works‘ot!zoology and other branches of natural 
history. In this fine collection are several large volumes equally 
préciouc on account of their ay tiquity, as of the splendid Hlumina- 
tions and extraordinary paintings with which thty are embellished: 
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of this description are some copies of Firdausi, Nizami, J&mi, 
Zacaria Cazviti, Khosrau, Hafiz, and other celebrated writers, 
which, according to their respective sizes, the beauty and accu- 
racy of their character, and the brilhancy of their numerous 
pictures, must have originally cust. (as indeed certain’ Oe 
ments prove) fgom filtcen and twenty, to sixty, eighty, and 
even ninety, pounds, 

The Catalogue will describe, in the third place, above’ 180. 
antique gefg, found in Greece, Italy, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Persia, India, &c.; Jaspers, agates, onyxes, sardonyxes, corne- 
lians, and other sitbstances, ‘cugraved with devices the most 
curious and interesting. Among these gems are many which 
exhibit inscriptions equally ancient as uncommon— Babylonian 
cylinders sculptured with human or monstrous figures and cha- 
racters of that kind generally called arrow-leaded, and cuneiform, 
wedge or nail-headed, resembling those discovered amoug the 
ruins of Persepolis. 

‘The fourth department of this museum cgurprises above 500 
coins or medals, of which some are Greek, aiid 2 Hhysiderable 
number Roman; but this branch of the collectivd is particu- 
larly rich in a great variety of coms, both gold and silver, pro- 
cured at different tines, within a few years, chiefly from Persia, 
Arabia, and Turkey: several fine gold medals of the khalifs of 
Baghdad, inscribed with legends in the Cufic character ; others 
of the same class in silver; and near ly 200 Cufic coins in brass. 
A series of beautiful medals struck by the Sassamdan or fire- 
worshipping kings of Persia in silver, with anscriptions in the 
ancient Persie or Pehlavi dialect, the monarch’s head on one’ 
side, and a fire-altar on the reverse: of this class there are, 
besides the silver, nfany, in brass; all extremely rare. ‘The 
humismatic “treaSiifes of this museum Cannot as yet be duly ap- 
preciated, since the proprietor has allowed considerable num- 
bers of coins to remain in the bags or packages which origi- 
nally received them in Esype, Persia, or on the plain of Babylon, 
where they were found or precured by the friends who trans- 
mitted them to England. . 

-*Tht fifth department comprehends a variety of articles not 
less interesting than gems or medals fo the student of classical 
and Oriental antiquity, in illustrating which they are 80 emi- 
nently useful; curious remains of ancient art, Greek and Romag, 
Lgyptian, Babylonian and Persepolfan, in marble, pottery and 
metal; lamps, vases, weapons, idols, Sic. 5 numerous bricks 
found ‘at Babylon, all exbibiting, if$criptions in *the arréw- 
leaded character, such as appears on the cylindrical gems , 
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above mentioned. ‘Those inscribed bricks are of various sizes; 
some exceeding in dimensions a foot square, arid three inches 
in thickness: covered with inscriptions in a similar character, 
are many fragments of marble brought from the celebrated 
jus of Persepolis; also, some sculptured heads from the same 
plate ; an Egyptian figure in black stone with a@ extraordinary 
~anscription, of which the letters seem to be partly hier oglyphical 
and partly ‘alphabetical : : same curious specimens of Egyptian 
writing on Jinen, papyrus, &c., discovered 1 in muminies; a roll 
of beautiful Sanscrit writing, with extraordinary paintings ; ἃ 
small image given to the present possessor by Mons. Denon, 
who found it in one of the tombs -near Thebes : and many 
other valuable articles brought froin different parts of the ancient 
world. 

In the sixth department are comprised various productions 
of modern art; among which, several may prove highly useful 
to the student of Eastern literature, π΄ explaining the allusions 
to certain eb} jects but little known in Europe : different articles 
of dress gues ornament; some fine Persian sabres, daggers, 
bows, arroWs, and other w eapons ; musical instruments, cabinets 
with drawers of inlaid- work, or beautifully painted; peu-cases, 
richly emblazoned with miniature pictures : many admirable 
portraits and other paintings by Indian and Persian artists ; 
besides mauy,specimens of curious workmanship, brought from 
America, the South Sea Islands, Ava, China, &c. In “this de- 
partment also are comprehended a few cabinet pictures, the 
works of Europegn artists : two must be here more particulaily 
noticed, since the proprietor describes them as portraits of the 
celebrated Italian traveller Pietro della Valle, and of his wife the 
Signora Maani, or, as that ingenious writer in his cutertaining 
letters sometimes calls ‘her (by an equivalent. Arfbic title), the’ 
Sidi or Sitti Maani. They are represented in their Asiatic cos- 
tume—whole-length figures, exquisitely paintedein oil-colors, 
with the most minute details. As these pictures are supposed to 
be uniques, a considerable value has been assigned to+ them by 
very competent judges; and every Orientalist must fee) inter- 
ested on the subject of jas della Valle, whom our immortal 
Sir Win. Jones has stylec “ie most learned and accomplished 
of Eastern travellers,” (Asiat. Res. vol. iv,) and of ‘his wife, an 
‘Asiatic Christian, whose body he would not suffer to be depo- 
sited among the infidela of Persia (where she dicd in 1621, of 
the malaria, at Néina) ; on having made it his companion (per 
vatios ccsu8) for nearly five wears, (“‘ condotto fneco per tanti 

| viagei”) buried it with his ewn hands (€ Paccommodai [ἃ 
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ctentro con le mie mam”) jm the consecrated ground of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, at Rome, July 25, 1626. (Sce his “ Lettera 
18. da Roma.”) He probably alludes to the portrait above 
mentioned, when he deseribes the picture rej resenting Sigpora 
Maani on foot ; a whole-length figure, cladin the Assyrian halt 
of her country, which he bad caused to be executed for ahe 
gratification of his friends at Rome; (“ ritratto, di tutta la 
persona, in piedi, nell} habito Assirio della sua patria, &c.”— 
Lett. 7. du Spahay, 1619.) 

Our present limits will not allow us to notice a multiplicity 
of other curious objects, the works of ancient or modern artists, 
contained .in this nuseui: and of the seventh department we 
shall only observe, that, although not extensive, it comprises 
many rare and valuable productions of nature, collected, like 
the works of art above mentioned, from various countries. 


é 
NOTICE OF +2 
GREEK GRADUS; or, Greex, Latin, and 
Isnenisn ProsopiaL Lexicon ; containing the 
Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all words 
which occur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest 
period to the tine of Plolemy Philadélphus, and 
also the Quantities of each Syllable; thus com- 
bining the Advantages of a Leaicon of the Greck 
Poets and a Greek Gradus: for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By the Rev. Joun Brasse, B.D. 
lute bellow -efe Trim, Coll. Camb. 1828. ὄνο, Τὰ. 45. 
bds. Baldwin and Co. 


, 

Nik. Brasse has b} this work intitled, himself to the best 
thanks of the master, the scholar, and the more Advanced stu- | 
dent; and we may venture to predict that the buok will speedily 
obtain a place among the better class οὐ schoolsbouks. «As 
Mr. B’s Advertisement is very short, we ‘shall cite it, that he 
may also speak for himself :— . 

“Inthe following pages it has been thé great object of the Author 
to present to the Student, in a cheap and comprehensive forn, « 
Manual, containjng the initerpretatign ®oth in Latin and English, 
of such words as occur in the prinefpal ( τσοὶ poets ;—the quan- 
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lity of each syllable actually or virtdally marked; an authority 

uoted for: the existence and quantity of each word in those 
writers ;—and those terms set down as synonymous which appear 
to year a similitude in sense to the principal word. The works 
οἵ the,Greek poets have been diligently examined, and such epi- 
thets and phrases annexed to each principal word as are of legiti- 
mate usage, and seem hest caleulated to embellish Greek compo- 
“sition. In the prosecution of his task, the author has occasionally 
availed himself of the original edition of * Morell’s Thesaurus,’ a 
compilation of immense labor and research, bit certainly not ge- 
nerally useful as a Greek Gradus for younger students. 

The reader will be pleased to bear in αὐ, that, throughout 
the present work, every syllable, which has no temporal mark 
superscribed, is to be considered as long 

“« Those words to which an asterisk is prefixed, do not occur 
in “ Morell’s Thesaurus.’ 

.** The references to the Greek Poets, it is presumed, are so ob- 
vious, that ἃ catalogue of the editions employed in the execution 
of this work.will not be deemed necessary. 

. WA hamettoss, Nov. 10, 1827.” 

The Eition of Dr. Morell’s Thesaurus by Dr. Maltby, of 
which ‘a second edition has been published, is from its bulk 
more adapted to the purposes of the Hbrary than to the use of 
the school. ‘The bulk of a book we think very objectionable in 
a school-book. Whena boy cannot obtain the desired informa- 
tion without ‘first lifting a ponderous volume, be will often want 
the bodily energy and the moral courage to look into it; but a 
book, which he gan handte with facility and keep conveniently 
by his side, will be readily employed. Jt has always appeared 
to us that the larger edition of Dr. Ainswoith’s Latin Dictio- 
nary is hable to ‘this objection, and we Stheas from: our own 
schoolboy recollections. We cannot say ibet Mc. Brassr’s 
book will supersede the necessity of Dr. Maltby’s Thesaurus 
Morellianus to the riper scholar; but we can safely say that it 
will be more convenient and moye useful to fhe student and 
schoolboy, particularly as the words Ifive English interpreta- 
tions. In cxamiming the notes at the foot of the pace we find 
references to Dr. Maltby’ s book, Dr. Blomfield’s Greek Plays, 
Dawes, Brynck, Ryhnken, Valckenaer, ‘Toup, Porson, Monk, 
Pierson, Hoogeveen, Damm, Meursius, Heinrich, Harles, 
eReiske, Clark, aud other critics, sufftciently attesting Mr. 
‘Brasset’s scholarship, byt presenting nothing particularly new, 
to which We need invite the attention of ourreaders. ‘The book 
is very neatly printed, atid the type not too small, for veteran eyes. 
Jn the Classical Journal, Vol. xiv. p. 85.and Vol. xv. p. 27. we 
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gave some remarks on Dr. Maltby’s work, from which Mr. 
Brasse may derive advantage for a second edition. In oe 
to convey to our readers a correct Idea of th way in which Mp. 
Brasse has performed his useful, but laborions office, we IBV 
before them a few of the articles occurring in the first parg,at 
the book, and we think that we sh.ll have said and done enough 
to recommend the work to their notice :— a 


“Aackw, érw, ἄω et ddw, v. [in errorem aut damnum iniuco,] to deceive, to 

lead into enor or danger. Τηδ'᾽ &rn daoas. @. 237. ἄασάν μ᾽ Erdpor. κ- 08. Sy. 
cso δηλέω, λωβάω, AvualsBuat, σίνόμαι, Ἰάπτω, βλάπτω, ἀτάω, Adee, ἔπη- 
ρξάζω. " 
"Adiuat, ἄδμαι, ν. [idem ac preced.] to deceive, 1o lend into error or danger ; 
more frequently, to go wrong, to be deceived, to be bewildered. Αὐτὺς “λεύσεσ- 
Oas”Arnr, ἢ ravras dara. 1. 129. ᾿Αἀσᾶμην, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἄναίνῦμαι. 1.136. Kal 
γὰρ δή vu wore Ζῆν᾽ ἄσατὅό. 1. 95. Syn. Βλάπτῦμαι. Sev ὃν ν. of “Αάσκω. 

"Αβουλς, ov, ὁ ct ἡ, adj. [stolidus, temerarius,] unadvised, rash, imprudent, 
foolish. Tas τῶνδ᾽ aBoddrous ξυμφῦρὰς κἄτοικίσειν. Heracl. 153. Syn. AtaBoyrds, 
ἄ γνώμων, ἄνους, ἄνδήμων, dvonrds, ἁμαθὴς, duhydvos, akivérds, appadyns, appbs- 
pov, ἄφρων, τἀχύὕβουλῦς. 

᾿Αγάθὅς, ἢ, dv, compar. ἄμείνων, ἀρείων, βελτίων, xpelagay, Awiwy, superl. ἄρι- 
στῦς, βέλτιστῦς, κρὰτιστός, λῷστῦς, aij. [bunus, fortis, δι οιουι good, brave. 
Ficdpowy ὕψιν τ᾽ ἀγαθὴν, καὶ μῦθον axodwy. 0. 632. Sei Eat δμύμων, ἂν- 
δρειῦς, κρᾶἄτξρῦς, αἴσὶδς. fa 

"λγαλμᾶ, avs, τὺ, subst. [ornamentum, statua,] an ornament, a statuc, an offer- 
ing or consecrated gift, an image. Ἵππους. ἀγαλμᾶ τῆς ὑπερπλούτον χλιδῆς. P. V. 
415. Syn. Κόσμος, κῦδῦς, εἴδωλν, tddvor, ἀναθημᾶ, εἰκὼν, βρέτας, δαίδαλμᾶ, μνη- 
μεῖόν. Evitu. χρύσξον, αἱνόν, μαρμὰμδέν, φἄεινδν, χρύσ ξδτευκτὅν, ι Epov, alyAney, 
ἐσθλῦν, εὐμξγεθές. 

᾿λγαμέμνων, ovos, 6,P.N. Agamemnon. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἕνεκ᾽ ἀρητῆρῦς, ὅν ἠτίμησ᾽ ᾿λγᾶ- 
μέμνων. AVA. brig. “Arpelins, ᾿Ατρείων, ἀμύμων, κρείων, εὑρυκρείων, ἀφνειῦς, 
διῦγένὴ5, διῦς, κερδαλξδ φρων, ὀλβΙδδαίμων, κύὐδιστὺς. Syn. "Ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν, ποίμην 
λαῶν, AY’ ἵκξλᾶς,“Ατρξύς υἱὸς Sai ppords ἑπποδαμοιῦ, Τροίας πτόλίπορθῦς, ᾿Αργείων 
ἡγήτωρ, ᾿Αργείων σκηπτοῦχῦὕς. τ 

᾿χλγὰανοφρυσῦὕνη. ns, 7, subst. [comitas, jucunditas,] courtesy, mildness, pleasant- 
ness, mirth. Σ 1) τ᾿ dydvoppécivy, καὶ σοῖς orydvois ἐπέεσσϊν. 1. 772. Syn. ‘Hovyla, 
EVMEVELCL, πρᾳὕτης. - 


*Ayavos, ἢ, ov, adj. [ngMils"admirabilis, superbus,] noble, illustrious, proud. 
. Ἠνώγει Πρὶμός᾽ τς λοι Τρῶξς cyavol. H. 380. Syx. ᾿λγᾶ κλύτὸος, ἄγαστὅς, 


ἀγλὰῦς, ἀρὶδείκετος, πέωσημῦς, φαιδιμῦς, τηλεκλῦτῦς, ἔνδοξῦς, κλεινός, πέρΙφαντῦς, 
εὐδὺκὶμῦς, λαμπρὸ», γενναῖος, ὑπέρήηφανός, ἀλάξων. ὌΝ 
᾿λγέλη, NS, ἣν» Subst. [armentum proprie boum, ceetus,] a herd or droveiof. oxen, 
an assembly, a crowd. Ἔν δ᾽ dyeAnveralna € βδῶν ὀρθοκραιράων. Σ. 673. Synv Mel- 
pun, nov, ποίμντον, BoTov, εῬλῆθῦς, aydpd. Eviru. “Aypovopos, εὐειδὴς, ξάνθη, 
κέραὴ, εὔφορβὅς, avTovopuds. Ἢ 
᾿Αγλᾶϊᾳ, ας, ἡ, [P.N. (1) Aglaia,] one of the Graces; [et (2) subst. gratia, 
pukthrit.edo, splendor, ] brilliancy, ‘elegance, grace, splendor. Πήδημᾶ κουφίξουσα 
σὺν ἀγλᾶϊᾳ. Electr. 861. 2. Syn. Αὐγὴ, αἰγλὴ, Aaumporns, κόσι ον" κἀλλῦς; εὖ- 
πρέπειάᾶ, ἄγλαϊσμᾶ, yavos, ἀμᾶρυγμᾶ, dudpuy}. Erirn. Ἱμέρδεφαᾷ, νικηφὅρῦς, 
τηλεφὰανὴς, eiaptvn. a ἊΣ 
νΑγλωσσῦς, ov, ὃ εἰ ἢ, adj. [elinguis, barbaro dicendi more utens,} speechJesy, 
uncouth in speaking, barbarous. Οὔθ᾽ ‘EAAGs off ἄἀγλωσσῦς. Trach. 1062. Syn. 
Κακόγλωσσῦς, ἀναυδῦς, ἀφωνῦς, appadys, βάρβᾶρος, MExvis. 6 sats ots 
*Kyoves, ov, ὃ et ἧ, adj. [non natus, prole cares not born, having no cluldren. 
AIG ὑφέλές τ᾽ Kyovdg τ᾿ ἐμέναι. T. 40. Syn. Γιὰ »νητῦς, ETEKYOS, ἅπαις, RTOS. 
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ON THE HOMERIC DIGAMMA. 


‘Pin Greek Grammar of Dr. Thiersch of Berlin is not yet 
suRiciently knov.n to be duly appreciated by the classic scholars 
~of this country. I trust that the translation, on which 1 am now 
employed, will render service to his repudtation,—which ought 
to stand very high in philosophy as well as literature,—while it 
will enable British students, unacquainted with the German 
tongue, to examine his doctrines, and understand their value. ἢ 
give here, asa specimen of the work, his history of the Ho- 
meric digamma; since, after all that has been published on 
that subject, no one appears to me to have written so accurate 
and luminous an account of the celebrated letter as that which 
Thiersch presentss» The German scholar, who may compare 
my versionfinith “ure original, will perceive that I have used 
some of those libertics in compression and arrangement, which 
form a part of my plan; but 1 have abstained, for the present, 
from appending any of my own annotations, wishing what I 
now offer, if it is not undiminished, to be at least unalloyed. 


D. K. SANDFORD. 
College of Glasgow, Dec. 1827. 


Ι, 
That ancient language, out of which arose the Greek, the 
Latin, and the various branches of, Teutonig,, had, beth in the 
beginning of words, and between voweis in their inernal structure, 
mauy consonants, which, in process of time, were portly alto- 
gether lost, and partly weakened into aspirate or.vowel sounds. 
A portion of the Greck diphthongs proceeded from this attenuation 
or ἊΝ lion. 
. The sounds called Labial (z, ἢ, $y δ v,) and Guttural (Ky γ» 
Xs ch, q, qu,) were of most frequent occurrence. 

3. The attenuation of the gutturals displays itself in Quoi οἵ, 
Quam ἕν, Qualis ἁλίκος, ὙΛΙκοῖ; &c. (And here, too, the transition 
fgom guttural to labial is visible. Thus the oldest shape had pro- 
bubly both, as in QVoi; when the sound was softened, the guitu- 
ral dropped out, and Voi, that is Foi (οἱ. ) remained ; while, in 
the next stage, the panuesrerce? again its mitigated form i in the 


apuele of oi.) 
. But in labial sounds, at the beginning ur in the middle of 
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e 
words, before vowels and even consonants, the ancient tongue was 
still more rich. The strongest of labial sounds is heard in t 
Latin F, which, in its figure and its place in th. alphabet, ansye 
t6 the Greek digamma—a letter, that seems to have-agreed wi 
F in its early pronunciation also, before that was exchanged for 
the softer sound of W. 

5. This robust sound was attenuated. -᾿ 

ἃ. In Latin chiefly before ¢ and ἑ; thus Festa, festis, Felia, 
finum, becatne Vesta, vestis, Velia, vinum. 

b. In Greek it passed frequently into ¢ or 8; thus φράτρα for 
Ἐράτρα, the form in the Elean inscription, φρύγανον (Lat. 
frutex), &c.; βρήτωρ, βραδάμαντος, and similar words in 
folic; βρέμω (Lat. fremo), &c. . 

ὁ. It disappeared altogether, at least in the majority of dialects, 
from those wards in which the Aolians substituted 6, as ῥήτωρ, 
‘Padaparrvs, ῥαδινός (ol. βραδινός), ῥόδον (/Evl. Bpddov); and frdin 
some others, as piv, piyyvupe (Lat. frango), ῥῆξις (Ἐρῆξις in Alewus, 
according to the authority of Trypho), the verb, ἧς, ἦ, ‘ said,” 
(otherwise only attenuated under the form oth, φῆς, φῆ, or, in 
the Macedonian dialect, βῆν, βῆς, βῆ). - a 

. (7. As QVoi, QValis, show a guttural if connexion with a 
labial, so, by a comparison of the forms ¢Agr and θλᾷν, φήρ aud 
θήρ, φλίβω and θλίβω, φλιά and θλιά (lym. Mag. under βλιμάθω 
and φλια), we discover the labial sound before ἃ dental in the 
ancient constitution of certain words, Thus the above were cer- 
tainly FOAgGy, Εθήρ (the Etym. Al. admits φθὴρ and θήρ, p. 451. 
1.13.), FOA(Gw, FOAa; as also δέος, ἔδδεισεν were originally Foéos 
(the digamma remains in vereor), ἔξδεισεν. Through the abjection 
of one or the other letter came θλᾷν or ἔλᾷν, φλᾷν; θήρ or Fip 
(Lat. fera), pip, which dip, according to Varro, de Ling. Lat. B.v. 
p. 45. was further ime by the Jonians into Bip. So φθίσας 
dropped its @ jn: rm Πίσας, preserved by Hesychius in the 
gloss yioas, gOcHus. In the same manner we may explain the 
FEolic forms βελφῖνες, βελφοί, βέλεαρ (Etym. AM. under βλήρ), 
equivalent to δελφῖνες, Δελφοί, δέλεαρ, by reference to the primi- 
tive βδελφῖνες, βδελφοΐ, δέλεαρ; so that Bb was ἃ middle sound 
between ¢@and zz, as still perceived in βδάλλω, βδέλλω, and deri- 
vatives from these. 

WN. Bo The German Zwo, i. e. ὅσωο, has a similar’ combination, 
with s intervening. In Greek the s fir& dropped wut and d5fo 
passed into δύο, then the F also vanished and 40 produced ddw, © 
dofw. Thus the Latin ἐδ, compared with res, the Eol. gen. fio, aude | 
the German dies-er, shows that.the angent form was 7rfis, which, 
through the abjection of τ or F, or τῇ, became, in differeift tongues, 
τις, is, dieser. In the English this thesdigamma has passed inte 
the aspirate.) ἢ é 

8. In the middle of words the digamma confmonly passed into 
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ν. In the beginning of a word also the name of Velia displays an 

thus derived. At first, when founded by Phocwans from Ionia, 
city’s name was Ἐέλιε, but next, as Herodotus writes it, “YéAn, 
aad, posterior to his time, this was changed to BéXea, and even to 
"EXea, as it was in Strabo's day. Compare with these varieties 
the series of its Latin appellations, Felia, Velia, Helia, Elea; and 
“take the whole as a convincing proof of the mutability and final 
extinction of a labial, once distinguished for a plenitude of life 
and vigor. : 

9. Lastly, let the student compare vfcus with οἶκος, vinum with 
οἶνος, ξάλλω With ἴαλλω, Bacyos with“Iacyoss — these will make it 
evident that the digamma and other labials may occasionally be 
transformed into ὁ or «. The apparent change of the digamma, 
in Greek, into simple gamma, arose from a mere mistake of the 
grammarians, who wrote the one for the other. Thus, in the 
Léxicon of Hesychius we find yéap, γισχύν, and many more, for 
the genuine Féap, ξισχύν, ὅς. (in Lat. ver, vis, &c.) 

Ξ ὡς me 

1. ThaSiiginal force of the labial sound in the ancient di- 
gamma, and its attenuation in ¢, 6, or change into ὁ, ε, or the- 
aspirate, having been explained, we must now, for the better 
grounding of that which follows, collect from inscriptions, coins, 
and the hints supplied by old writers, some specimens of those 
words, that retained the letter under different shapes and in some 
dialects, while they dropped it in the more common branches of 
the Greek tongue. 

9, Under the first head we find, in the Elean inscription FA- 
AEIQON i.e. βηλείων (com. ᾿Π λείων) ; FETIOZ (com. ἔπος; and 
thus, in [esychius, Pérov i. 6. Féroy, com. εἶπον): FAPVON Dor. 
for Fépyov (com. ἔργον ; compare the German werk and English 
work); FETA® Dor. for Férns (com.* eons) oF ΙΑ (com. ἔτεα ; 
compare the Lat. vetus, velustus): in the Petitian tablet FOI- 
KIAN (com. οἱκέαν ; compare the. Lat. vicus): in a> marble of 
Orchomenus FIKATI (com. eixoor—compare the Lacedemonian 
Βείκατὴ; FEAATIH (as the nathe of ,Elatea); FETIA (com. 
€rea),’ « 

3, Under’ the second head, or that of coins, may be mentioned 


1 Notwithsfanding my promise not co annotate here, J must add to the instances 
given by Dr.Thiersch, under this important head, the famous AFYTO of the 
Delian inscription; EYFAIOIS in the Elean treaty $ AIF¥on the Olympic helmet ; 
FAPNON on the marble of Orckomenus noticed above ;-FYKIA (i. 6. Forfa) and 
FISOTEASA, on other marlies of Orchomenns, Tanagra, and Thebes; PAWAFT- 
ΔΟΣ, ATAAFTAOZ, KIOAPAFTAOZ, TPATAFTAOS, KOMAFTAOZ, on a marble 
Ὁ Orchomenus discovered by*Br. Clarke ; and FOI, an ἘῚ δὴν of great value, 
in a Theban inscription. The exafiples cited by Thiersch 1 have merely arranged 
in that which seems to%e their chronological order. DB. K. S. 
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FA, an abbreviation for Εἀλείων, in harmony with the inscription 
already noticed} on those of Elis; Vatiwy, i.e. Faitwr, i.e. ᾿Αξίων 
on those of Axus in Crete. 
.4. Thirdly, the hints supplied by ancient iexicographers 
others are numerous; thus Βαλικιώτης, says Hesychius, was ti 
Cretan word for συνέφηβος, i. 6. Εαλικιώτης (com. ἡλικιώτης); Εάναξ 
and Favijp (com, ἄναξ and ἀνήρ) Ἄτε given by Dionysius of Halj- 
carnassus as Holic forms, and Faraz is also quoted-from Alemaff ἡ 
by Apollonius; FéPev (com. ἔθεν) and Foz (com. οἷ) are obtained 
from Sappho and Alceug; Fefpava (com. εἰρήνη) is given as Kolic 
by Priscian ; Γέντο and Γέννον, i. 6. Févro and Févvov, are explained ; 
the one in Suidas and Hesychius by ἔλαβεν, ἀνέλαβεν, and the 
other in Hesychius by λάβε, that is, they are the old digammated 
shapes of ἕλετο, ἕλτο, and, by the same substitution through which 
ἦνθε stood for ἦλθε, ἕντο, and of ἕλον, by a similar substitution ἕνον 
or évvov. To this list many might be added, and its limits might 
be greatly extended by a comparison of the Greek with the Latin 
and Teutonic tongues. 
IIT. "A | 
1. From that which has been advanced it’ apprass, that the 
, labial sound, universally, buat especially in its most remarkable 
form, the digamma, was retaified in those words which dropped it 
in the Attic and common dialects, not by the ASolians alone, but 
also by Ionians, Cretans, and Doric tribes. It has been traced 
likewise in the languages of other nations besides the Greek. The 
just conclusion is, that this sound was a peculiarity of the old 
Grecian, and the tongues related to it, and that its alphabetic 
character was called olic only because the Aolians continued to 
employ it, as the Latins employed their F, in writing, while, with 
the other Grecks, it served merely for a mark of number. 

2, Next to general analogy, the foregoing conclusion is supported 
by the test Oy of AAT Cat authors. Thus, Dionysius Halicar. 

*(Archzol. Roma f"T6.) treats of the digaiima as a letter belunging 
to the ANCIENT GREEKS, who prefixed it, he says, to most words 
beginning witha vowel; and Trypho (Mus. Crit. No. I. p. 34.) 
affirms that the Jonians and Dorians made use of it as well as the 
Eolic tribes. . 

3. The question as to its use by HOMER must, bherefore, first 
be statgd without reference to the condition of his poems ; thus, 

Ts it likely that the Homeric poetry, composed in an early period 
of Greek history, should have possessed a sound belonging to that 
ancient epoch, and te the original constitution of the Greek 
tongue ? ses Sle πον 

4. We may be inclined to answer thi question in theafhirmative, 
although the sound, in the course of cgpturies, disappeared front 
the Homeric pétms, and was the maze certainly nteglected dn com- 
mitting them to writing, inasmuch as in Attica, where this process ' 
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4 

took place, the alphabetic character of the digamma was out of 
use. 

5. The silence of the ancictt grammarians as to Homer’s use of 

3.digamma does not make against this opinion. ‘They found 
their copies of the poet destitute of that character, and thought the 
less of restoring it to its original tights, from perceiving it to be, 
in actual use, confined to the Molic dialect. 
~ 6. Still, of a sound that exerted so decided an influence over the 
quantity and form of words, some traces must have remained in 
the Homeric poctry, which no lapse of; time could. eflace. And 
these it should be our neat step to discover. 


ΙΝ. 


1. In the list of digammated words we placed and explained 
γέννου and γέντο, 3. 6. Févrov and Féyro, old forms of ἕλον and 
ἕλετο. This γέντο or Feévzo is found in Hom, ΠΝ v. 25, twice in 
ΣΧ ενν, 470, 477, and in one or two other passages—in all required 
by the metre, which would be destroyed by throwing the initial 
letter away. - 

Οὐ the ae nature are γδούπησαν and γδοῦπος, that is 
Fionn Feouros, old forms of δούπησαν (ἐδούπησαν) and 
δοῦπος. See Hom. I. A. 45, BE. 672. H. 411]. K. 329. A. 159. 
M. 235. N. 154. TE. 88. Odyss. ΘΟ. 405. O. 112. 180. 

3. On the same principle may be explained the word ἀφανδάνει, 
Od. TI. 387. Instead of the φ; it should be written with ἃ digamma, 
ἐϊξανδάνει, that is, the verb 13 compounded not of azo and ἁνδάνω, 
ἢ very suspicious derivation, but of « privative and Εανδάνω, the 
old shape of ἁνδάνω. 


‘ Υ. 


1. Where the digamma itself has vanished, the traces of its 

original presence have remained. No where 1s this so evident as in 
the pronoun of the third person. Its afteleting rmy, as was partly 
pointed ont in the list of digammated words, were tee, Γέθεν, For, Fé. | 
That this pronunciation endured still at the epoch of the Homeric 
dialect, is demonstrated first by the negative ov, which isso placed 
hefore them, as if not an aspirated vowel, but a consonant followed 
it: thu, ἐπεὶ ob ἔθεν ἐστὶ χερειώ», 1]. A. 11. οὔ οἱ ἔπειτα, I). B. 
392. Compave I. E. 53. P. 410. Od. A. 262. ἐπεὶ οὔ é, 1]. 2. 
214. Now, had the pronunciation not been οὔ Feber, οὔ Fox οὔ Fe, 
both tlie pronunciatign, tind afterwards the orthography, must 
have been οὔχ, ὅθεν», οὔχ οἱ, οὔχ ἐ, like οὐχ ὁσίη, Od. X. 412. οὐχ 
«ἑσπέσθην, Il. Γ᾿. 239. aud other similar collovations. 
« 2. Another clear trace of a lost digamma i is the absence of the 
paragogic Ναὶ before thissprdnoun in daié οἱ, Il, E. 4. ὥς κέ οἱ αὖθι, 
ἢ. 2. 281. of κέ é, WLI. 55. and ἃ number of other passages, 
which reust havé been datév Qi, κέν of, κέν é, and So on, had they 
not been pronounced daié For, κέ For, κέ Fe, and the like. 
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_ A great many examples of apparent hiatus will be remedied by 
restoring these words to their original form. See Hiad A, 510. ἢ. 
280. X. 142. 172. Od, E. 353. Z. 133, ἄς. The collocationg’Sé 
«οἱ alone, without elision, occursin more than cue hundred instandes. 

3. In a great number of instances, also, ὁ short syjlabl@ is 
lengthened before the cases of this pronoun, without the aid ‘of 
cesura,—a most decisive proof that they had in their beginning ἃ 
consonant which gave the force of position to preceding syllables. 

° VI. . 

1. By similar tests weQmay prove that many other words had the 
digamma in Homesic versitication, especially such as are known 
to have had it in the ancient form of the Grech tongue, 

a. When short vowels suffer no elision before them: as αὑτοὺς 
δὲ ἑλώρια 1]. A, 4. (read Βελώρια and compare Γ έντο, i. e. 
Pévro above); ᾿Ατρείδης τε ἄναξ, 1]. A. 7. (read Fava, 
and compare above IT. 4.) . 

b. When in composition, also, neither clision nor crasis takes 
place: as διαειπέμεν, ἐπιάνδαωνε, anita e, ἄεργος, days, 
εἰέκητι, ἀελπής, ἑκάεργος, θεοειδής, αὐ ΑΝ which are com- 
pounded of words that, according to vatiouy wuxghorities, lad 
the digaumma in the old language. * 

c. When verbs, where it appears that they should have the 
temporal augment, take the syliubic, as éake, éutay, 1]. Η. 
270. Od. TV. 908. ἐάλη, U.N. 408; or have the digamma 
converted into υ still remaining ; as εὔαδεν, 1]. Ξ. 340. P. 
617. 5 

2. In this way it may be easily demonstrated, that most of 
those words, which were pronounced with the digamma in the 
ancient tongue, retained the same peculiarity 1p the Homeric lan- 
guage. The non-elision of vowels before them will alone be a 
sufficient test with re{crence to many vocables. ‘Thus, with re- 
ference to severalgvésinting with a; and particularly, under the 
words ἄναξ ait Drdoow, see the Misc. Clit. of Dawes, p. 141. who 
has collected all the examples in Homer, and amended those pas- 
sages which sgem to oppose this notion. _ 

3. With reference to words that begin with ¢, it is necessary to 
observes si: 

a. That the syllabic augment, originally, didenot differ from® 

° reduplication, (as the forms reruxorro, λελαθέσθαει, λελάκοντο, 
λελαχεῖν, πεφραδέειν 16511}γ},50 dhatdigammated verbs would 
have the digamma prefixed also to their augments. For 
example, sinc® ἔλπομαι was really βέλπομαι, and εἴκω Fetxy, 
therefore Ὀδυσῆα ἐέλπετο, Od. VY. 345. should be Ὀδυφῆα 
FeFéAzero; εἰς dra ἔοικε, If. 14 158. shoul be eis ὦπα 
FéF ore, and so in similar insfyces. 3 

b. But dince, even in Homer'’g time, the first consonant of” the 
reduplication was so fas shaken, tbat it appeared only in, 
certain words, and ig, these not universa Li (for we find 
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ἔλαχον, ἔλαχε, ἅς. as well as λελάχητε, 1. Ψ. 76. λελάχωσι, 
ll. H. 800.), so it is manifest that the digamma before e 
e may be equally affected, and that there is nothing inexpli- 
cable in such collocations as dedanxas ἔξοικε, Oud. ©. 146.+ 
ἄστις Fot τ᾽ éxéFoue, 11. Γ΄. 392. and a few more of the 
same kind. 
4, Homer appears to have preserved the digammain the follow- 
“ing, words, besides those already mentioned : gap, ἴδον, oldaand other 
parts of that verb; εἶδος, εἴδωλον, εἴκοσι, ἑκών, ἕκητι, εἱλέω and its 
varieties and derivatives; ἑλίσσω, ἕλιξ, éyvpe and its derivatives ; 
ἔπος, εἶπον, &c.; éds and ὃς; ἔργον, eopya, &e.3 ἐρέω, ἔῤῥω, 
ἕσπερος, Erys, Eros, ἡδύς aud ἥδομαι; ἥθος, ἴον, ἰονθάς, is, ἶσος, 
ἴσημι, Ἰτυς, οἶκος and words connected with it; οἶνος and its deri- 
vatives. 

5. Again, some words seem to have been digammated by Ha- 
mer, as to the digamma of which, neither inscriptions nor any 
othér relics of antiquity afford evidence. Such are ἅλις, ἀλῆναι, 
ἁλῶναι, ἀραιός, ἄρνες, ἄστν, ἕδνον, ἔθειραι, ἔθνος, ἕκαστος, ἔκηλος, 
ivow,"Hon, ἠχέω, ξε, ἡ, ἱκμάς, οὐλαμός, oddos. 

veo 


ἧς VIL. 


1. Butfew words however are used by the poct, without excep- 
tion, in the manner required by the digamma, with which they 
commeneed; viz. such as but rarely occur. ‘These are ἁλῶναι, 
ἀραιός, Edvor, ἔθειραι, ἔθνος, ἕσπερος, ἔτης, ἔῤῥω, ijvow, ἴον, iodreges, 
iovOds, οὐλαμός. ' 

2. In all the rest, either a greater orless number of instances op- 
pose the digamma. But few, however, as we have seen, in the 
case of ἔω, oi, ἕἔ, &e. Next to these, the digamma is maintained 
most steadily inthe words ἄναξ, ἄστυ, εἷμα, and cognate vocables ; 
and ἔοικε (Γέβοικε or éFoexe), a word which occurs in 115 places, 
only nine of which reject the digamma. Wisk regard to the excep- 
tions, in the case of these words, therefore, Nadir; Jie received as 
certain, that the ignorance of Jater times, when the digamma had 
been banished from the Homeric poems, and the alterationsto which 
the poems were subjected, were the real causes of their introduc- 
tion. ἶ 

3. But in the case of other words, considered as having‘had the 
*digamma, so many places and such undeniable readings militate 
against the use of this letter, that the ignorance above alludéd to, 
and the alterations prodace& by ‘t, will not suffice to clear up all 
dificulty. Thus, there appears in twenty-five places βοῶπις 
atrvea "Hpn, leading us to the form Εήρη ; and, on the other hand, 
wé find θεὼ λευκώλενος “Hon yin twenty-one places, supported by 
χρυσόθρονος “Hon intwo, Evenin the same book this difference oc- 
curs: thus, λευκώλενος Ἥρη, A. 55. πότνια "Ἥρη, ibid. 551. χρυσό- 
Gpoves “Uy, ibid. 611. In the Same way πότνια “Ἥβη, 1]. Δ. 4. is 
opposed by καλλίσφνρυν Ἥβην, Od. A. 602. μελιηδέα οἶνον, Il. Z. 
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958. K.579., Od. I. 208, &ec. by μελιηδέος οἴνον, 1], Σ. δ45, Od. 
τ, 46. The like happens with regard to the words ἄρνες, ἑκᾷς, 
ἕκαστος, éxwi', ἔργον, ἡδύς, "ἴλιος, Ἶρις, ἶσος, οἵ ος. 

* 4. The use of the digamma is equally variable in the tense&rghid 
moods of verbs. Thus, to Fiayw, and the substantive Fray, 
which reveal themselves in μέγα ἴαχον, Il. A. 506, P. 317. μέγα 
ἰάχουσα, 1]. Κα. 343. γένετο ἰαχή, Li. Δ. 456, &c. is opposed ἀμᾷια- 
χυῖαν, hot aug Fenyviar, I. Κα. 816. Against ἀποβείπῃ, Il. 1. 506. 
αἴσιμα παρβειπώνᾳ 1]. Z. 69. H. 121. νῦν δέ με παρβειποῦσι ἄλοχος, 
ll. Ζ. 337. stands μή oelgrapeizn, Il A. 555. From Fdyw comes 
ἧξε in ἵππειον δέ visite, 1. Ψ. 392. although Fater, ἔξαξεν, ἐξάγη, 
are so frequent and established, that éeZa and éayny remained 
even in the Attic dialect. Against Favat, άνασσε, stands ἥνασσε; 
against Γελίσσω, eiNizous; against Figs, ᾿Ιφικλείδης, Thus Fido 
and ἴδον, éFouws and eixvia, Véros ἐνίσπω, ἄς. contradict one 
another. ᾿ 

5. Since, then, on the one hand, the existence of the digamma, 
and, on the other, its frequent suppression, hate appeared as facts, 
and since the former can as little be mistahesi,as the latter denied, 
or ascribed solely to the ignorance of gidfimasians and tran- 
scribers, the question arises, How can these apparent cotdradictions 
be reconciled ? 

6. Priscian says that, in scansion, the Holians sometimes 
reckoned the digamma for nothing. The example adduced by 
him is ἄμμες δ᾽ Γειράναν, from which it appears that δέ, in apo- , 
strophe before the digamma, suppresses that lettes, in the same 
manner as that in which it suppresses, in the hke case, a following 
aspirate. Accordingly, the following places do not militate against 
the digamma, since in them it was suppressed by δ᾽: οἵσετε δ᾽ 
ἄρν᾽ ἕτερην, 11. Γ΄. 1033 περισσείοντο δ᾽ ellepat, 1]. T.°382. (but 
περισσείοντο ἔθειραι, i. ὁ. ξέθειμαι, 1]. X. 815.); πειρήθη δ' ἕο αὖ- 
τοῦ, Ll. T. 384. wtf bo,in, various passages, ἵππῳ δ᾽ εἰσάμενος: 
τόν δ᾽ ἴδον; κ᾽) δ᾽ οἵδ᾽ εἰ; " ἡἠλεμάχῳ δ᾽ δικυϊα,; νῦν δ᾽ ἕκαθεν; εὖ 
δ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ἱκέσθαι; “ev & οἷνον ἔχενεν, ἄς. Ke. 

7. The licence given to the simple δέ cannot be refused to ὅδε, 
woe, οὐδέ, and so τόδ᾽ εἰπέμεψαι, 11. Π. 375. ὧδ᾽ εἴπησιν, Il. H. 300. 
οὐδ᾽ ᾧ παιδὶ ἀμύνει, 1 TT. 522. may stand without offence. 

8. Te exerts the same force as δέ in the suppression of a follow 
ing afpirate. Since, then, δέ suppresses the digamma as well as 
the aspirate, the sme privilege may be allowed to γέ; and we 
niay preserve, without any offence to the digamma, αὐτὰρ dy’ ὃν 
φίλον υἱὸν, Il. Z. 4744 εἰ κείνω γ᾽ ἐπέεσσι, 1], &. 208. and, in other 
places, τοί γ᾽ ἴσασι; ἣ ov γ᾽ ἄνακτος, &c. ᾿ 

9. If, then, we may consider it a¥ proved that, in, the case of 
apostrophe after δέ, ὅδε, ὧδε, οὐδέ, rye, γέ, dye, the digamma 
of the next 4vord disappears, it gan scarcely be doubted that, in | 
conformity with this practice, the digamma should be dropped . 
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after other apostrophised words also.” Hence we may deduce the 
general rule, that after apostrophe the digamma if thrown away. 
Atd thus, according to the analogy of δ᾽ εἰσάμενος, δ᾽ eixvia, ὅς.» 
W déad ὑφρ᾽ εἰδῇ, 1]. O. 406. ὄφρ᾽ εἴπω, 1]. H. 68. and, in a similar 
manners iv’ εἰδῇς ; appar’ ἀνάκτων; κέδν᾽ eidvia; κἀλ᾽ εἰκυῖα; εἴ- 
con’ ἑκάστην ; ἔσθι'᾽ ἕκηλος; τέρμαθ' ἑλίσσομεν ; δάμνημ᾽ ἐπέεσσι, &e. 

0. Still ἃ much greater number of places remains that reject 
the incipient digamma in words to which it belonged, without any 
apostrophe to suppress that letter: so that the question arises, 
Whether the digamma may be supplantedgas well by the necessities 
of versificaliun as hy the influence of apostroppe ? 

11. To account, generally, for the disappearance of the di- 
gamina, let us observe, : 

a. What was previously said as to its altenuation and rejec- 
lion, whence we may undersiand how some words, origi- 
nally digammated, such as Farip, Γελένη, Fidwp, entirely 
lost the digamma in the Homeric dialect ; and how others, 
though the? retained digamma in themselves, lost it in 
their derivafixes, as Vide in” Ίφθιμος, ᾿Ιφικλείδης ; Εἰδον in 
Ἰδομενεύς ; Pedésow in εἰἱλέποδες ; Féwos in ἐρίσπω. 

b. Thé disappearance of other consonants from the begin- 
ning of words. Thus μάλευρον and ἄλευρον ; καπήνη (Thes- 
salonian) and ἀπήνη; especially that of o in dds, Lae. sal, 
Eng. salt; ἕε, Lat. 5656, Ing. self; ἕξειν, Lat. sedere, 
Eng. sit; , Lat. sex, Eng. six; ἑπτά, Lat. septem, 
Eng. seven; ὑπέρ, Lat. super; ὑπό, Lat. sub; ὗς, Lat. 
sus, Eng. sow; and from the middle of words, as Movea, 
Spartan Mia; Κλέουσιι, Spart. Krew ; παιξουσῶν; Spart. 
παιδδωᾶν ; Movodwy, Lat. Musarum ; ποιητάων, Lat. poe- 


τυ, &c. 
[To be continued. ] 
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The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 105 ἴος 108, 
containing Livy. Pr. 11. 1s. ner No.—Large paper, double. 


Present Subscription, 983. 

, As it may not be convenient to new Subscriers to purchase at once 
all'the Nos. now published, Mr- Valpy will accommodate, such by de- 
livering one or two back Nos. vith each new No, til] the set is com- 
pleted. Very few cupies are left for disposal. 


~~ 
Greek’ Gradus ; or, Greeky Latin, and English, Prosodial 
« Lexicon : containing the Interpretation, in Latin and English, 
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of all words‘which occur tn the Greek Poets, from the earliest 
period to the’time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also the quan- 
tities of each syllable; thus combining the advantages df a 
Lexicon of the Greek Pocts and a Greek Gradus: for te ise 
of schools and colleges. By the Rev. J. Brassx, B.D. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. One thick Vol. 8vo. Price 24s. . 
boards. \ 


Professsor Anthon's edition of Dr. Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary of all thd Proper Names mentioned in ancient 
authors: with T@bles of Coins, Weights, and Measures, in use 
among the Grecks and Romans; a Chronological ‘Table; and 
other additions now first subjoined. Edited by E. LI. Barker, 
Esq. Published by John Bohn. Price 17s. Gd. 


This edition is (with slight verbal corrections and accentuations of 
the Greek words) ateprint of the English edition of 1797, aud coftains 
the very extensive and valuable additions and alterations (4000 in 
number) introduced into the sixth American eition by the learned 
Professor Authon, of Colombia College, New, Yok, who has, by 
deed according to American law, assigned te tie present editor, bk. Tt. 
Barker, Esq. his interest in those additions and alterations, in order to 
protect him, by the English copyright law, from any unauthorised re- 
print of them in England, The new matter is all indicated by brackets, 
and the longer articles are specified inthe preface of Professor Anthon, 
which is retained in this edition. The latest discoveries in geography 
by the travellers Dr. K. D. Clarke, Sir W. Gell, Hobhouse, Belzoni, - 
&e., are introduced ; every accessible information in® philosophy, his- 
tory, chronology, biography, bibliography, etymology, philology, orien- 
tal and general literature, particularly German literature, 15 given; and 
Professor Anthon has dispersed over the work a*great varicty of satis- 
factory and novel opinions on tho most interesting questions, not de- 
rived from any book, but the results of his own investigations, and the 
convictions of his ows mind. One thick Vol. Octavo. 

oe Β 


Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, on fine large writing paper, 
having four inches of margin for Ms. notes, being intended to 
supersede ezypensive and yoluminous interleaved Bibles. Pr. , 
94. 15s. bds.; or helf-bound strongly in vellum, 4/. 45. This 
Bible contains 4000 Notes, with 500,000 ef ag Passages, 
extensive Introductions, and copious Indexes. Four editions are 


‘now ’on sale: on crown paper, U. iQs.; on demy paper, 2/. 5s.; 


on royal paper, 8. 10s.; and, as above,*on stout*writing paper, 
3é. 15s, » ‘ 


id 
A New Edition of Ainsworth’s Qajin Dictionary, improved 
by Dr. Jamizson. Price 15s. θά. bds. Se ogg 
The above js the only complete Qcth¥o edition which contains afl 
the words in the Latin-English par? of the Quarto Dictionary. δ 
ϑ 5 
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A Latin Grammar, compiled froin the best editions of thie 
Raman Classics now extant, and adapted to the mode of teach- 
ingiby ‘Termination. By D. B. Hicks, Master of Bracondale 
Sckhobl, near Norwich. Price 6s. 6d. bds. 

16 object of the present publication is to correct the falsities and 
supply the defects of the common Grammar. Many scholars have of 
Jate engaged, professedly, in a similar undertaking, and with similar 
views; but all have wholly overlooked the two gregt errors which dis- 
grace the Eton Grammar, and which above all required correction— 
wrong Genders and false Perfects ; not to speak of the absurdity of 
clogging the Latin Verb with a host of Sup’hes, which never cxisted 
except in the brain of Grammarians. 


The Germany of C. Cornelius Tacitus, from Passow’s text; 
and the Agricola, from Brotier’s text: with critical and philo- 
logical remarks, partly original, and partly collected. By Ip- 
MUND IIenry Barker, of Thetford, Norfolk. Fourth edi- 
tion revised, for schools and college-lectures. Price 5s. 6d. 


bds. ra 
@ zt . e . 
Valpy’s Virgil, with English Notes at the end, Orginal, and 
selected from the Delphin ayd other editions, No Interpre- 


tatio. §=Lifth Ed. Price 7s. 6d. 18mo. 

The body of Notes forming the Appendix constitutes an excellent 
commentary on Virgil; and mast prove of peculiar benefit to the 
pupil in clearing up diflicultics of the sense or the metre. But these 
‘explanatory notes are of still farther utility, as tending to lead juvenile 
minds into a train of inquiry that will expand their ideas and facilitate 
their progress in classical literature. ‘The notes of Voss in particular 
contribute highly to enrich the present impression.~New Monthly 
Mag. Apiil, 1817. 


Rules and Lvercises in Homeric and Aétic Greek, with a 
shoit account of Greek Prosudy, by D.-KeSanprorp, M.A. 

Professor Sandford, son of the pions and learhette Bishop Sand- 
ford, has in this work furnished the Greek student with valuable Eix- 
ercises. He has judiciously availed himself of the labors of the most 
eminent critics and grammarians, fram Dawes to Mathie πα thus 
condensed their peculiar observations into'a practical form. We have no 
doubt thiut this young scholar will soon rank with these mesters of 
classical criticism.. We shall on a future occasion give a more .mple 
detail of this book: in the mean time, we with pleasure inform our, 
readers that the Professor is preparing for the press a translation, with 
annotatiuns, of the Greek 'Srammar by Dr. Thiersch of Berlin. 
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Mr, SCHOLEFIELD, the Greek Professor at Cambridge, 
is engaged in preparing a New edition of Middleton oh The 
Greek Article. aa 


‘The Index to the new edition of Stephens’ Greck Thesayrus 
will be ready earby i the spring. Hopes had been entertained 
that it would lave appeared long ago, but the Editors never 
contemplated the ext&nt of, or the labor required for, such a 
work, It may be perhaps satisfactory to state that no time has 
been lost, but that five or six persons have been engaged on it 
since August, 1826; and the No, 39, which is to contain it, will 
be double the size of a regular No. 
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1. Memoir concerning the Chinese. ‘yJohp Francis Davis, 
Esq., M.R.A.S. Ν 

If. On the Philosophy of the Hindas. PartI. By H. T, Cole- 
brooke, Ksq., Director R.A.S. 

111. Singular Proclamation, issued by the Foo-yuen, or Sub- 
Viceroy, of Canton. ‘Translated from the Chinese by the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, D.D., M.R.A.S. , 

ΙΝ. On the Parik Sheep of Ladakh, and some other Animals, 
principally of the Sheep and Goat kind; with general Observa- 
ticns on the Country of Ladakh, ἅς. By Wm. Moorcroft, Esq. 

V. Memoir on Sirmér. By the late Capt. G. Rodney Blane, 
Enginecrs, Bengal. | 

VI. Essay οὐ τῇ Blalls. By Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B. and ¥.P.R.AS. Ὁ ; 

VIT.,On the ‘Philosophy of the Hindus. Part II. By H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. 

VIII. Account of the Benyan Tree, or Ficus Indica, as found 
in the ancient Gree’ and Roman Authors. By G. ἢ. Noehden, 
LL.D Secretary R.A.S. | o εν 9 
.» 1¥. Translation of a Sanscrit Inscription, relative to the last 

Hind& Monarch of Dehli, with Comments thereon. By Capt. 
James Tod, M.R.A.S. ; a 

X. Analytical Acaount of the Pancha Tantra, illustrated with 
occasional Translations. By Horgee Hayman Wilson, Ἐδα., 
M.R.A.S., Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

XI. Inscriptions on Rocks in South Bihér. Described by Ds. 
Buchanan Hamilton, M.R.A.S., aid explained by Th T. Cole-— 
brooke, Esq., Dixector R.A.S. , 
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XII. Comments on an Inscription on Marble, at Madhucarghar : 
and on three Grants inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayani. By 
Major James Tod, M.R.A.S. 
If. Three Grants of Land, inseribed on Copper, found at Uj- 
jayani, and presented by Major James Tod to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. . Translated by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. 
Wifh Fac-simile Copies of the Grants. 
~A Transcription of these Grants in the Modern Sanscrit cha- 
racter is given. ' 

XIV. Some Account of a Secret AssocjAtion in China, entitled 
the Triad Society. By the late Dr. Milne, Principal of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Malacca. 

XV. A short Account,of the Sauds. By Wm. H. Trant, Esq,, 
M.P., M.R.A.S. 

XVI. Extracts from Peking Gazettes. Translated by John Francis 
Davis, Esq., M.R.A.S. Communicated by Sir G. Τὶ Staunton, 
Bart., V.P.R.A.S. . 

XVII. Memoir on Bundelkhund. By Capt. James Franklin, 
of the Bengal Cavalpy, M.R.A.S. 

XVIII. Observatidis on the Lepra Arabum, or Elephantiasis of 
the Greeks, as it appears in India. By Whitclaw Ainslie, M.D., 
M.R.A.S. 

Notes A, B, C, D, to this Paper. 

XIX, Eugraphia Sinensis; or, the Art of Writing the Chinese 

« Character with Correctness: contained in Ninety-Two Rules and 
Examples. To which are prefixed, Some Observations on Chinese 
Writing. By John Francis Davis, Esq., M.R.A.S. With Hight 
Plates of Chinese Examples. 

XX. An Account of Greek, Parthian, and Hindu, Medals, 
found in India. By Major James Tod, M.R.A.S., with a Plate of 
Medals. 

XXI. On the Valley of the Setlej River, inthe-Himalaya Moun- 
tains, from the Journal of Capt. A. Gerard; with’ Remarks by 
H. T Colecbrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. : ἡ 

XXII. Extracts from the Peking Gazette for 1824, By John 

' Francis Davis, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

XXII!. On the Srawacs or Jains. By Major James Delqmaine, 
Bengal Army. + ww 

XXIV. On the Philosophy of the Hindus. Part 111. By I, T.. 
Colebrooke, Esq., Director 8.4.8. 

XXV. Enumeration of the various Classes of Population, and 
of Trades and Handicrafts, in the Town ofe Bareilly, in Rohil- 
khuad, formerly the Capital of the Rohilla Government. By Robert 
Thomas Jehn, Glyn, Esq., M.R.A.S. . 

« XXVI. Report of a Journey into the Batak Country, in the 
interior of Sumatra. By Messrs, Burton and Ward,’ Baptist Mis- 

" sionaries. τῶν ι ' 
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* ΧΧΨΙΙ. Exfract irom the Akhlak @ Naseri, a Work written by 
Naser ud Din, about the middle of the Thirteenth Century. 

XXVIII. On Inscriptions at Temples oft’ Jaina Sect jn South 
Bihar. By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. With #¥Fac- 
simile of an Inscription. ‘ : 

- Description of Temple’ of the Jainas in South Bihar 
andBhaghalpur. By Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, M.R.AqS. 

———- Description of the Temple of Pars’wanat'ha, at Samet 
Sikhar. By Lieut-Col. Wm. Francklin, M.R.A.S. 

XXIX. On the Srawaes or Jains. By Dr. Francis Buchanan 
Hamilton, M.R.A.S, 

XAX. An Account of an Inscription found near Trincomalee, in 
the Island of Ceylou. By Sir Alex. Johnston, Knt., V.P.R.A.S. 
With a reduccd Fac-simile of the Inscription. 

XXXI. Two Edicts from the Hoppo of Canton to the Hong 
Merchants, Translated by John Francis Davis, Esq., M.R.A.§. 

XXXII. A Cufic Inscription found in Ceylon, Communicatéd 
by Sir Alex. Johnston, Knt., V.P.R.A.S,; with a Transcription in 
modern Arabic, and a Translation by the Rev. Καὶ Lee, A.M., 
M.R.A.S. With a reduced Fac-simile of thepmgscrition. 

XXXII.* A Letter to the Secretary relating to the preceding 
Inscription. By Sir Alex. Johnston, Knt., V.P.R.A.S. 

XXXII. On the Philosophy of the Hindés. Part [V. By H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. 
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Contents of the dournal des Savans for July, 1827. 
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9 

ἦς Τιοίίογα ἃ ΝΠ ἢ] Duca di Stradifaleo, del Dottore Teodoro Panofka, 
sopra una Iscrizion¢ Greea del teatro Siracusano. Friderici Osanni, de 
Philistide Syracusarum regiud Commentatio, [Article by M. Le- 
fronne.] 5 pages. Voyage ἃ Iteking ἃ travers la Mougolie, en 1820 et 
1821, par M. ‘Timkoffski tradnit du Russe, par M. N—. reva par M. 
Fyiits, paiblié avec des corrections et des notes par M. Klaproth; » 
ouvrag accompagné d’uu atlas qui conticnt toutes les planches de 
lriginal, ct plusieurs autres in¢dites. 10 pages. [Abcl-Rémusat. | 
Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes ct jwengonymes, gomposés, tra- 
duits on publiés en Francais et cn Latin, &c.; accompagné de notes 
historiques et critiques,spar M. Barbier, tom. 4.7 pages. [2nd Article, 
by M. Raynouard.] Initia Philosophie ac Theologiz ex Platonids 
fontibus dacta, sive Procli et Olympiodori,in Platonis Alcibiadem 
Commentarii. 16 pages. (3d Article by M. Cousin) Hisfojre de Brd- 
tagne, par M, Daru. 8 pages. [2nd Artiele by M. Daunou.] Histoire 
Naturelle des Mammiféres; par M. Ggoftroy de Saint Hilairc. 3 pages. 
[M. Tessier.] Nouvelles Littéraircsg 12 pages. 9 
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August.—Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, dhns Iequel on 
traite méthodiquement des difféiens Etres de la Nature, &¢.; to which 
is added, a Biography of the most celebrated Anatomists, by several of 
the pypfessors at the King’s Garden, and at the principal Colleges of 
Paris. yor xxxi~xlvili, 7 pages. [2d Article by M. Abel-Rémusat. f 
Αι Histoty of Mohammedanism, comprising the Life and Character ofthe 
Arabian.Prophet, and succinet Accounts of the Empires founded by the 
Mghammedan arms; an Inquiry into the Theology, Morality, Laws, Li- 
terature, and Usages of the Mussulmen, and a Vyey of the present State 
and Extent of the Mobamthedan Religion; by Charles Mills, translated 
from the English 2d edition by M. P—. 10 pages. [The Barou Silvestre 
de Sacy.| Nouveaux Mélanges Historiques et Littéraires, par M. Ville- 
main. 7 pages. [M. Dannou.| Inscriptiones Antiegnie ἃ Comite Carolo 
Vidua in Turcico itinere collect. 9 pages. [3d Article by ΔΙ. Le- 
fronne.] Apologetique de ‘Pertullien, nouvelle édition accompagnée 
du texte en regard, par M. VAbbé Vélix Allard. 8 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard.| Fiora Brasilia Meridionalis, auctore Augusto de Saint Ililaire. 
4 pages. [M. Tessier.] Ancient unedited Monuments, Painted Greek 
Vases, from collections in various countries, illustrated and explained by 
J. Millingen. 8 pages. [M. Letroune.] Nouvelles Littéraires. 8 pages. 


September.—.Amours Mythologiqnes, traduit des Mfétamorphoses 
d’Ovide, par M. de, Bongerville; 2d edition. 11 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard.] »Monograpne cle la Mamille des Hinudinées, par Μ, Moguit- 
Tandon. Essai sur les Dédoublemens on Maltipheations V’Organes 
dans les Végétanx, par le méme. 5 pages. [M. Abel-Rémnsat. | (Euvres 
completes de Tacite, tradaction nouvelle, avee le texte en regard, par 
M. J. 1..ὄ Bournoaf. ΕἸ pages. [M. Daunoa.] Prid. Aug. Guill. Spohu 
de Lingua et Liferis veterum Adgyptiorum,cum permuitis tabulis 11- 
thographicis, liferas Aegyptior«um tum vulgari tam = sacerdotali ratione 
scriptas explicantibus, atque interpretationem Roscttana aliarumque 
Inscriptionnm et aliquot soluminum = papyraceoram in sepalcris reper- 
torum exhibentibus, Accedant Explicationes Grammatica atque Glus- 
sarium /bgyptiacum, FEdidit ct absolvit Gustav Scyflarth.—Gustavi 
Scyflarth Rudimenta Dieroglyphices. Accedunt explicationes specini- 
num hicrogly phicorum, glossariuin atque alphabeta cum xxxvi. tabulis 
lithographicis, Lettre aM. Je Due de Ια μα d'Awlps sur le nouveau 
systéme hiéroglyphique dceMl M. Spun dt Sey Marth, pay MJ. P. Cham- 
pollion le jeune. {1 pages. (‘The Baron Silvestre ¢de Sacy.] Ancient 
unedited Monuments, Statues, Busts, Bas-relicts, and other femains of 
Grecian Art, from collections in varions countrics, pyblished and ex- 
plained by J. Millingen. 11 pages. [M/ GLetronne.] Nouvelles Littée- 
raires. ᾿ ‘ 


ap € % 
Institut Royal de France, and Literary Societies. + 


The subject for a prizer which the Academy will decree at its 
public meeting in July, 1829, is:—The exact exposition of the 
system of philosophy known by the name Neoplatonism, an eclec- 
1 or syncretic philosophy which was taught by the philoso- 
phers of the AlexandriaifscKool, and by the contemporary schools; 
e2gpecially by those of Athens and Rome, from the end of the 
second éentury of the Christian era until the conquest of Egypt 
by the Muse/man Arabs. Thacompetitors afe invited, above all, 
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™ to examine wHether this philosophy be only the primitive doctrine 
of Plato, or to demonstrate in what respect it differs from it; and 
in that case, to point out what these systems may have Porrowed 
. from the Oriesital doctrines, as well as from the Christia& doc- 
trine, and from those of t@e sects that have sprung from X.—The 
pride is a gold medal, in value 1500 francs. ‘The wgiks are 
to W@ written in French or Latin, and will bec received until she 
ist of April, 1829., , 
‘The competitors are informed that the Academy will not return 
any of the works that sluall have been sent to the meeting; but 
the authors will have tlie privilege of taking or having copies 


made. 


Oriental Works sold by Dondey and Dupré, at their Oriental 
Library, Paris. 
1. Abulfeda Africa, Arabice; curavit J. G. Eichhorn. Got- 
tenge, 1791, in 8vou. 2 fr. 50 cent. f 
2. Abulfede Tabule quedam Geographica, let alja ejusdem ar-, 
gumenti specimina, ec cod. Biblioth. Leideusis pane primum 
Arabice edidit F. Th. Rinck. Lipsia, 1791. 1π| 8vd. 7 fre 50 cent. 


( 3. Exercitationes Athiopicie, sive observationum criticarum ad 
emendandam rationem = grammatice semitz, specimen primum. 
Seripsit ἢ. Herm. Hupfeld. Lipsiea, 1825, in 4to. 4 fr. 50 cent. 


4. De Perffateuchi versionis Syriac, quam Peschito vocant, 
indole, cobimeniaue crilico-exegetica. Scripsit L, Hirzel. Lipsiw, 
1825, in 8vo. 5 franes. 

Jacobi Golit Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, contextum ex pro- 
baie Orientis Lexicographis; accedit Index Latinus copio- 
sissimus 401} Lextci Latino-Arabict vicem explere possit. Lugd. 
Batav. 1553, in folio, ’sund in calf, and in excellent condition, 
with several Ms. notes by the late Danish Orientalist Rasmus- 
sen, to whose library it belonged. 436 francs. 


6. iimiedis Arabsiade vile et rerum gestarum Timuri, qui 
vulgo Tamurlanes dicitur, historia. Latine vertit et adnotationes 
ee S. H. Manger. Leuvardive, 1767, 3 vol. in 4to. 56 franes. , 

fi ben Ali Taleb Carmina Arabice et Lafine; edidit et 
‘iota ilfustravit Gerardus Kuypers. Lugd, Batav. 1745, in 8vo. 
7 fr. 50 cent. φ : 

8. Harethi Moalaca gum Scholiis Zuzenii e codicibus Pafisien- » 
sibus; et Abulole carmina duo inedita e codice Petropolitano; 
edidit, Latine vertit, et commentario inJtrukit: Vullers, sypis regiise 
Arabicis. Bonn. 1827, in 4to. 6 franes., “ 


9. Specimen Llistosfe Arabum, dive Greg. js bulfarest Malati- 
ὶ VOL AXXVI, Cl. Jd. NO. UXXIL* X_ |: 
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ensis de origine et moribus Arabum succincta nartptio, la ding waad” 
Latinum conversa, notisque e probatissimis apud ipsos authoribus 
fusiug iMustrata : opera et studio Edv. Pucockii, Oxoniw, 1650, in 
small 410, containing a great number of manuscript notes. 16 
francs! 9 


¢ 10. Scholie Syriace libri tres; una cum dissertatione de Jiteris 
.eP lingua Samaritanosum, auct, J. Leusden. Ultrajecti, 1658, in 
18mo, 4 franes. aie 


@ 
11, Synopsis Institutionum Chaldworum et Svrorum, auct. J. 
Altingios Francofurti ad Menum, 1747, in 1 πιο. 4 fr. 50 cent. 


12, Acta S.S. Martyrum Orientalinin et Occidentalium, edente 
Steph. Evodio Assemano, qui textum Chaldaic. reeensuit, Lat. 
vertit, et adnotat. ilustravit. Romw, (748, in folio, 58 franes. 


243. Specimen Philologieum, exhibens con pectum oneris Ebr 
Chalidani de vies illustriam virorum, publica disceptationt com- 
mittit 1). Ε΄’ Tydeman. Lugdunt Batavorum, 1809, im 4te. 10 fr. 
* 50 cent. : 

14. Vhe Annall BE Tahari; the Arabic text accompanied by a 
Latin translation oppbsite to it, Gricfswald, 1826. Mr. Rosegarten, 
the Oriental professor, invites Orientaltsts to subscribe to the pub- 
lication of these celebrated annals ; the Ist vol. of which will sppear 
in 1827, price 12 frances, pavable after delivery, ἜΠπευ Ms. frous 
which the translation will be ainde, belonged tothe Lhrary of 
VAtabek Togrulbeg of Mosul in the Oth centary of the τας 


15. Abulehbasi Babadur Chant, Historia Mongolgrum et Tata- 
rorum, nunc primum ‘Tatarice edita, auctoritate ef muntlivestin 
iustriss. Comit. Nivolai de Romanzoff. In fol. tx. and 183 paces, 
3 leaves of various readings, and 5 of nomenclature. Casan and 
Petersburgh. This work is a valuable acsjuisition to Oriental ite- 


rature. a ‘ 


16. French and Arabic Dictionsry, by” the late Bocthor, 
Egyptian professor of modern Arabic at the Royal College of 
living Oriental Languages at Pari ; revised anti enlarged by A, 
Cauosin de Percival, professor of modert. or vulgar Arabic at the 
Royal College of Oriental Languages ; to which is adde& an index 
of Arabic words, 2 vols. in 4to. Paris. ‘Phe impression of this 
important dictionary is pursed with. ali diligence. The *gyptian 
author of this work’ devoted the last 15 years of his life to the 
composition of it; taking the Dictionngjre de Academie as its 
‘model or basis. The Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerve, animated with 
geal for the propagation φῇ Oriental literature, has purchased or 
2obtained possession of the manuscript, and has put it into the 
hands‘tof Μ. Canssin de Percival to revise and.publish, who will 
‘add to it extracts from the celebrated Spanish aud Arabic Dictio- 
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Ba s of Canes, ὅς, &. To®render this Dictionary more corgplete, 
Me Caussin WillPadd to it an index, wherein the Arabie words will 
fre nay in alphabetical order, referring to the pages herein 
the use aud signification of these words will be explained, F hiss 
Fuddeo~ will also serve as an Arabie and French D.ctionary. 

Tit work will be printed by Firman Didot, in 2 parts, ὶ Ato. 
and pAblished in six deliveries of 160 pages each, one of wifth mil! 
appear every six months, price 12 francs. 


7. Geographi Greet Minores. Hudsoniane editionis adnota- 
iste inlegras cum Dod igtli dissertationibus edidit; suasque, et 
varlorum adjecits ΤΟ). Gdenuo recensuit et varias lectiones sub- 
qeett, versionem Latinam recognovil, copiosissimis denique ee 
bus ac tabuks in wre incisis instruxit Johannes F. Gail. vol. 
confiuens Hlannonts et Scylacis periplos. Parisiis, Rege Christ 
annuente, typis regis excusum. 1826, Ἀν}, and 624 pages, in 8vo. 


CC. Taciti Opera, auspice Corbiere Comité, variorum ord?- 
num eee decorato, internatum in Gallia rerum adnuutstratore, 
regnante Caralo decino, optino principe. ae and 4th vol. in 
folio, Paris, 1826 aud 1827, 80 copies only “δῷ prgfed. 

᾽ν 


¢ 19. Seriptorum Velerum nova Collectio ὃ Vaticanis codicibus 
ecitu, ele, ausore ue in 410, Rome, 1826. The 2d vol. of this 
Vaticun Collection is already published. 


90. Cornelii Nepotis que extant, cum selectis superiorum inter- 
prelom δα πὸ animadverstoniias cdidit Arg. van Staveren. Edit. 
mesa, adcehor, curante Gul. lear, Bardili, Accedunt Corn. Nep. 
biiegimeita Gurelpherbstana cum Jac. Frid. Tleusingert defensioni- 
be ombuiunqgde vocabuloruam ac rerum index Bosianus multe 
quai antea plenior et Guendatior, ex typograph. soc. Wurtemb., 
Price (§ thel. Stulgardt, 1820. 

th. Bardili “ nileaveis to prove against Lambin that the text of 
Cornelius Neos which we possess is not the true one; and that a 
compiler, in the tiué ofthe Eau perar Theodosius, extracted, abridged 
and arrenged (hat part of Coraelins Nepos which treats of the 


foreign gene! rais.” e 
® 


a ographie Unirersclic, ancient and modern; pra history in » 
alpayafiical order of the public aid private lives of all men who 
have difiaaguished themselves, ἄς, A ak entirely new, edited by 
society of hterary and learned nen.® val. 40. Paris, in 8vo, 


work two more Vols. which are in the press ; viz. vols. 50 and 5», 
which commise the letters W, X, Y, and Z. Price of each vol. 
8 frances: te each vel. may ἫΝ aided ἢ book containing 16 por 
trutis, price 3 figucs. A copy of the ylale work on vellum vith the 
cagravings his been pttuck off, price of cach vol. 600 francs. 
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2¢. Lettres de St. Basile le Grand, ὧι St. Grégoire de Nazianze, 
et de Né& Jean de Chrysostome, translated iuto French from the 
Greek, and arranged in historical order, by J. L. Genin, professor 
of sotetic. Paris, in Svo. 1827, at Rusand’s. 


23. (Philonis Judei Paralipomena Armenia, libri videlicet aua- 
tuor in Genesin, hbri duo in Exodum, sermo unus de Sampsoue, 
alter de Jona, tertius de tribus angclis Abrahame apparentibus ; 
offera hactenus inedita, ex Armenia versione antiquissima ab ipso 
originali textu Greco ad verbum stricte exaquvata sxculo quinto, 
hune primum in Lativam fideliter translata per J. B. Aucher, Ve- 
netiis, 1826, typis Conobii P. P. Armeniorum. 


24. Les Commentaires de Cesar, translated into French by 
Toulongeon: a new edition, with the text revised and corrected 
by A. Pommier; to which is added, a great variety of explanatory 
notes, embellished with a portrait of Casar, and a map of Gaul. 
Paris, 1827, pride 12 franes. 


25. Euripidis ‘Andromache; recognovit, adnotationi Barnesii, 
Museravil, Brunehii fere integra snam adjecit, scholia emendatiora 
et indices adjycit J... Raerner. Zullichau, Darmaun, in 8vo. price 
1 rix-doHar, Mgr. \. 


26. Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, ad Msgs. codices Vaticanos, Chi- 
sianos, Angelicos, Barberinos, Vallicellanos, aliosque, plurinis in 
locis emendavit, notisque illustravit, preesertim in jis qua Ronianas 
antiquitates spectant, Carolus Fea. Denud recensuit, adhibwis- 
que novissimis subsidiis curavit F. ΠῚ. Bothe. Leidelberga, 1826. 
2 vols, in 8vo. price 5 Horins, 30 kr. 


97. The poem-of Gracius Faliscus on hunting with dogs, in 
German aod in Latin, published by C.G. Perlet. Leipsic, Hahn, 
in 8vo. 


28. Sanchoniathenis Berytii que f{eruntur fragmenta de cos- 
mogonia et theologia Phanicum, Grice versa a Phlrylone Byblio, 
servata ab Eusebio, Praparat. Evang. |. 1.) Grace et Latine. 
Recognovit, emendavit, notis sclectis Scaligeri, Bocharti, Vossii, 
Cumberlandi, aliormnque, et suis arimadversiontbas lustravit J. 
C. Oretiius. Lipsia, Hinrichs, iu 8vo. prie: 12 gr. + 


29. Cornelli Taciti de situ, moribus, et populis Germanic libel- 
lus; textum recognitum, cum selecta varietate lectionis, byevrgiue 
tum aliorum, tum sua anpotatione edidit G. Gunther. Helmsta- 
dii, Flechelsens, in 8v6. price 4 gr. 
© 90, Aristotelis Rerum Publicarum Reliquia ; collegit, illustra- 
vit, atyue prolegomena addidit C. I. Neumann, Heidelberge, 
Oswald, iv Svo. price 1 flofin, 30 kr. 

“~~ 3:1. At the Typographical Society of Milan, the collection of 
Pocti Classici {taliani antichs e moderni, tii, 32mo. with the por- 
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‘waits and lives pf each pitt. The number of volunfes aproady 


published e&ceeds 50. 


°32. La Lyre brisée, dithyrambe de ΔΊ. Ag ub, translated inte 
*Mrabve verse, in 8vo. 44 pages. Paris, 1827. Se 


~st Frip. Auc. Guit. Sroun, de Lingua et Literis Ute a 
Egy Piiorum, cum permaltis tabuls lithographicis, hteras Tey - 
tioruam tum vulgari tum sacerdotali ratione seriptas explicantibys, 
afque interpretatignum Resettane aliaramque inseriptionum et 
aliquot voluminum papywraceoruam in sepulcris repertorum exhi- 
bentibus. Accedunt Gramimatice atque Glossarium AEgyptiacum. 
Radidit et absolvit Gustavus Seyffarth, in Acad. Lips. Prof. D. 
Pars prima, cum imagine vitaque Spohnii. Lipsiw, 1825, iv Ato. 
Gustavt Seyffarth Rudimenta Hierog!yphices. Accedunt explica- 
tones speciminum hieroglyphicorum, glossarinm, atque alphabeta 
cum xxxviv tabulis lithographicis, Lipsie, ΕἾ Ato. 


34. Mémoire sur (' Education Classique des feunes Médecins: 
Notice on the classical education of young dogtors, in medicine ; 
on medical education with regard to chymuistry, or pipegyric of the 
doctrine of Hippocrates, by Dr, ὁδὸς 63 pag,s,dn 8W. Paris, 1827. 
Co¥son. Dissertation on the Prognostics of «lippocrates. Critical 
Animadversions on the new edition of the translation of Hippo- 
erates’ whole works in Greek, Latin, and Freneli. 


35. Bible. M. Marchand du Breuil, printer, No. 80, Rue de la 
Harpe, Pais, is publishing the Prospectus of a new edition of the 
Bible, by Vence ; or the Holy Bible in Latin and French, with lite- 
ral, critical, and historical notes, prefaces, and dedications, from 
the Commeatary of Dom Augustin Calmet, Abbé de Sénones, the 
Abbé de Vence, and the most celebrated authors who have facili- 
lated the Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. This Oth edition, 
revised, corrected, ana enriched with new notes, will be published 
at once in Afo. and in Svo. In 25. vols, on fine paper; price per 
vol. in Alga. 12 frates, in 8vo. 9 franes; the 151 vol. will be pub- 
lished in 1827. The Atlas tn fol. will be pablished‘in five numbers, 
at 5 francs each number. “he 41h page of the Prospectus is a 
specimen, gontaining Hom the 1§th to the 22d verses of the Sth 
chapter of Genesis, in French and Latin, with notes, in which ther 
Le'sitav words are printed without the vowel-points, The type 
has been cast expressly for this edition by Firman Didot. Paris. 
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at, eniun Elegance is accepted. 


’ 
᾿ ι 


t =P 


PPheCrilieal Canons of Blomfield and Monk in our ne-.t. 


= 
« e ἢ wT 
We shall give the § Observations on Porson’s Letters to 
Travis,’ at the end of the Letters. ‘ 


To tue Epiror oF rug CLAssicaAL JOURNAL, 


SIR, 

] beg to refer you to a letter of Mr. Tatu inserted in the 
4tle No. of thet Classical Journal, p. 866; m which he re- 
quests ypu to repyint therein Dr, Moor’s Essay on the Greck 
Prepositionsand * undertakes in a subsequent No. to state-his 
objections to some ats of the Essay, and to give to the learned 
world his own bypothesis of THE ORIGIN OF CASES,—a 
paper which he ventures beforchand to say, will be found very 
plain and intelligible at least, and quite free from all mixture of 
bad metaphysics.” 

The Essay‘ was most promptly reprinted by you: but [ have 
never seen the trace of an attempt on the part of Mr. ‘Late to 
redeem his engagement, though I ansiously searclicd for s :me- 
thing of the kind in all your succeeding Nuuibers fur years .fter- 
wards, until [ commenced a wandering lift on the Continent. 


ὮΝ ΟἹ NO. EXAMS, 
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